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"And  so  it  is,  too,  with  family  recollections.  To  have  had  forefathers  renowned  for 
honorable  deed<;.  to  belong  by  nature  to  those  who  have  bravely  borne  their  part  in  life 
and  refreshed  the  world  with  mighty  thoughts  and  healthy  admiration,  is  a  privilege 
which  it  were  mean  and  self-willed  to  despise.  It  is  as  a  security  given  for  us  of  old, 
which  it  were  falsehearted  not  to  redeem;  and  in  virtues  bred  of  a  noble  stock,  mellowed 
as  they  are  by  reverence,  there  is  often  a  grace  and  ripeness  wanting  to  self-made  and 
brand-new  excellence.  Of  like  value  to  a  people  are  heroic  national  traditions,  giving 
them  a  determinate  character  to  sustain  among  the  trilws  of  men,  making  them  familiar 
with  images  of  great  and  strenuous  life,  and  kindling  them  with  faith  in  glorious 
possibilit  ies." —Martineau. 
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INTRODUCTORY. 


'riie  history  of  Berkshire  county,  civil,  i)oHtical  and  military,  has 
been  written  by  various  authors  and  at  various  times,  each  succeeding 
writer  adding  a  new  chapter  of  annals,  or  treating  his  subject  from  a 
different  vi€wix>int.  Such  history,  however,  sppendid  narrative  that 
it  is,  is  principally  concerned  with  what  has  l)een  accomplished  by  the 
people  in  the  mass,  and  takes  little  note  of  individuals,  except  those 
so  pre-eminent  as  leaders  as  to  come  under  the  full  glare  of  fame. 

Hence  it  follows  that  genealogical  and  family  memoirs  are  of 
l)eculiar  imi)ortance,  including,  as  they  do,  the  ix^rsonal  annals  of  those 
who  make  heroes  and  heroism  iK>ssible — those  who  have  marched  in 
the  ranks  of  progress,  bearing  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day — iK)r- 
traying  the  spirit  which  actuated  them,  and  holding  up  their  effort 
for  an  example  to  those  who  come  afterward.  As  was  written  by 
Martineau :  "  To  have  forefathers  renowned  for  honorable  deeds,  to 
Ixilong  by  nature  to  those  who  have  bravely  borne  their  part  in  life 
and  refreshetl  the  world  with  mighty  Uioughts  and  healthy  admiration, 
is  a  privilege  which  it  were  mean  and  self-willed  to  despise.  It  is  a 
security  given  for  us  of  old,  which  it  were  false-hearted  not  to  redeem; 
and  in  virtues  bred  of  a  noble  stock,  mellowed  as  they  are  by  rever- 
ence, there  is  often  a  grace  and  ripeness  wajiting  to  self-made  and 
brand-new  excellence.  Of  like  value  to  a  people  are  heroic  naiiottal 
traditious,  giving  them  a  determined  character  to  sustain  among  the 
trilies  of  men,  making  them  familiar  with  images  of  great  and 
strenuous  life,  and  kindling  them  with  faith  in  glorious  possibilities." 

Hie  county  of  Berkshire  affords  a  i)eculiarly  interesting  field  for 
a  study  of  family  traits,  individual  character  and  personal  achieve- 
ments. To  its  soil  came  a  sturdy  people — men,  and  women,  too,  of  brawn 


and  brain  atid  conscience,  tlieir  hearts  fervent  in  reverence  of  GchI  and 
love  for  religions  and  political  liherty.  Tliey  came  np  ont  of  great 
tn1nilation!>.  They  were  of  that  overflow  froin  Plyniontli  which  trav^ 
ersed  an  iinlirokeii  wilderness  to  jnake  homes  wliere  were  savages, 
and  to  cojiqncr  primeval  nature.  TUqsq  pioneers  Uiitded  Iwttcr  than 
they  knew. 

'Tor  good  is  not  a  shapely  mass  of  strmc, 

Hewn  hy  nian*s  hand  and  wnrke<l  hy  him  alone. 

It  is  a  seed  God  suffers  him  to  sow — 

Others  will  reap,  and  when  the  harvests  {jrow, 

lie   givcth    increase   throngli   all   coming   years, 

And  lets  men  reap  in  joy  seed  that  was  sown  in  tears." 

Simple  and  clean  in  their  lives,  as  were  these  early  settlers,  the 
homes  which  ihcy  htiilded  were  hnnihlc,  Init  they  were  the  sc;it  of  all 
the  virtues  that  constitute  ideal  niauln)od  and  wom:ndioo<l  Tlie  cour- 
age, fortitude  and  activity  displayed  hy  these  hardy  pioneers  was  most 
remarkable,  and,  when  the  struggle  for  national  tn<lepcinlence  came, 
the  sons  ami  daughters  of  their  ilhistrions  sires  were  not  wanting  in 
patriotism  and  devotion,  freely  sacrificing  comfort,  hfe  and  proi>erty» 
that  they  might  hequeatli  to  the  generations  that  shonld  follow  I  hem 
a  free  lil)eral  government  '*  of  the  [people,  hy  the  jieoplc,  atid  for  the 
people,'*  Tliese  founders  of  the  olden  time  gave  a  pregnant  interpre* 
tation  to  the  words  of  Bishop  Berkeley;  *' Westward  the  course  of 
empire  takes  its  way/*  for  from  them  came  an  overflow  which  was 
destined  to  continue  luitil  it  reached  the  far-off  Pacific — men  and 
women  to  carry   forth  and  ixrr])etnatc  that  plain,  sturdy  personal  char- 
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lander  has  planted  liis  home,  there  the  church  and  the  school  house 
are  found  as  monuments  of  his  i)ersonality.  Nor  is  this  all.  Ho 
prides  himself  in  thrift,  and  the  rewanl  that  comes  as  the  fruit  of 
honest  toil  and  endeavor,  and,  wherever  placed,  has  proved  a  power 
for  ideal  citizaisln'p  and  j^ood  government — for  that  righteousness 
which  exallelh  a  nation. 

In  each  generation,  and  at  every  stage  of  progress,  the  people 
of  Berkshire  county  have  had  the  service  of  men  of  the  loftiest  char- 
acter and  highest  capahility,  in  arms,  in  the  arts  of  peace,  in  states- 
manship, in  affairs  and  in  letters.  It  is  to  connect  the  active  progres- 
sive, men  of  the  jiresent  generation  with  their  illustrious  ancestry,  that 
the  present  volumes  were  undertaken,  in  the  conviction  that 

"  It  is  indeed  a  hlessing  when  the  virtues 
Of  nohle  races  are  hereditary, 
And  do  derive  themselves  from  the  imitation 
Of  virtuous  ancestors." 

Hie  honorable  anceslry  which  l)e1ongs  to  the  people  of  Berkshire 
county  is  a  noble  heritage,  and  the  story  of  its  achievements  is  a  sacred 
trust  committed  to  its  descendants,  upon  whom  devolves  the  perpetua- 
tion of  their  record.  History  is  constantly  making,  and  that  of  yes- 
terday and  today  is  as  important  in  its  place  as  that  of  the  centuries 
past.  Throughout  the  county  are  those  who  are  memorialized  in  these 
pages,  through  whose  sagjicity,  detennination  and  philanthropy  states 
and  communities  have  been  benefited  in  material  ways,  and  in  religious, 
educational  uwiX  |K)lilical  affairs — in  all  that  stands  for  progress  and 
improvement. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  gentlemen,  well  informed 


niitl  loyal  tf>  llie  meiimrics  nf  llic  ikisI,  who  were  ctmsnllkril  will*  refer- 
ence to  the  matter,  tliat  the  editorial  sti])crvision  of  Mr>  Rfillin  IL 
Cooke  in  the  preparation  and  completion  of  the  mater  in  1  for  tlicsc 
pages  wonld  insnre  the  hest  resnlUs  aUainahle  in  these  deqjly  inlerest- 
ing  channds,  tlirougli  Iiits  tung  and  active  ideiitifieatinn  with  historical 
and  iKitriotic  societies,  his  nnflap^j^ing  industry  in  the  pnrsnit  of  qreneral 
information  drawn  at  first  hands  from  conrt  and  chinch  arcliives  and 
family  records  througlicnit  the  connty,  and  that  ample  e>:[)eriet»ce  in 
their  tahnlation  for  practical  nse  which  afforded  him  a  widely  known 
pre-eminence.  His  work  was  [performed  with  conscientious  thorough- 
ness, biit  he  was  not  permitted  to  witness  its  completion.  It  is  to  he 
said,  liowcvcr,  that  what  he  so  anspiiionsly  hesan  nndd  not  hnve  f>t*cii 
hrought  to  lis  conclusion  save  as  a  result  of  laUirs  after  the  plans 
which  Im  formulated,  hurther,  none  of  the  siihjects  n[K>n  which  Ins 
►  heart  was  deeply  set  lias  heeu  omitted  or  neglcctCfl  It  is  a  matter 
of  peculiar  interest  thai  he  ]xrnncd,  in  addition  to  hiographical  ma- 
terial, the  narratives  (in  this  work)  of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, the  Berkshire  Historical  Society,  and  the  Berkshire  County 
Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  being*  secretary 
and  rcgistiar  of  the  latter  Ixxly  when  he  wrote  it.  lliesc  narratives 
have  lieen  siMiiewhat  exteniled  hy  other  lunuls  lu  Itring  them  down  to 
a  later  date.  Among  those  to  whom  credit  is  due  is  W.  C  Harding, 
in  relation  to  the  Berkshire  Histoncal  and  Scientific  Society,  and  Joseph 
E»  Peirson,  of  the  Berkshire  Comity  Chaptci",  Suns  of  Llie  Aniericun 
Re  vol  nt  ion.  The  publishers  also  ackn<iwledgc  their  ohtigalions  fur  like 
information  to  Harlan  IL  Ballard,  librarian  of  ihc  Berkshire  Athenaeum 
and  Museum;  Mrs,  J.  1*,  Goodrich,  of  the  Furl  Massachusetts  Uisturi- 
cal  ^  ^ 
Di 
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Greylock  Reservation  Connnission.  As  sources  of  infoniMtion  the  pub- 
lishers gratefully  .icknowleclge  their  obh'gations  to  Eugene  Bouton's 
"  History  of  l>crkshirc  OHinty/'  and  to  that  hy  Charles  J.  Pahner. 
They  are  also  thankfully  indehtetl  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Pittsfield 
Eagle  and  the  authorities  of  Williams  College  for  various  illustrations, 
and  to  W.  H.  Lyon,  of  Pittsfield,  for  portraits  of  prominent  citizens 
represented  in  this  work. 

The  founding  of  Williams  College,  the  vicissitudes  of  its  progress 
and  its  widely  useful  achievements — a  history  atounding  in  picturesque 
incidents  as  well  as  in  events  of  world-wide  im|)ortance — these  have 
l)een  appreciatively  written  of  in  this  work  by  Mr.  Leverett  W.  Spring, 
who  brings  to  his  task  genuine  enthusiasm  and  acatrate  knowledge. 

With  reference  to  the  biographical  matter  containeil  in  these  pages, 
it  is  to  l^e  said  that  in  its  prejiaration  the  i>ublishers  have  observed  the 
utmost  care.  With  such  a  mass  of  material,  as  a  matter  of  necessity, 
the  work  must  needs  be  committed  to  various  writers.  If,  in  some 
cases,  the  sketch  should  be  incomplete  or  faulty,  the  shortcoming  is 
entirely  ascrihable  to  the  paucity  of  data  furnished,  niany  families  being 
without  exact  records  in  tlicir  family  line.  In  all  cases  sketches  have 
Ixien  submitted  to  the  subject  or  to  his  representative,  for  correction  or 
revision,  and  uiwn  him,  in  case  of  question,  rests  the  ultimate  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  believed  that  the  present  work  will  prove  a  real  addition  to 
the  mass  of  literature  concerning  tlie  i>eople  of  the  historic  region  under 
consideration,  and  that,  without  it,  much  valuable  information  therein 
contained  would  be  irretrievably  lost,  owing  to  the  passing  away  of 
many  custodians  of  family  records  and  the  disappearance  of  such  ma- 
terial. 
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inS1X>RTCAL  NARRATIVE. 

As  Bcrksliirc,  in  llic  Valley  of  llic  'nianics,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  counties  of  England,  so  is  its  American  namesake  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  in  all  the  New  World.  As  describeil  by  Go<lfrey 
Greylock,  it  is  a  "  region  of  hills  and  valleys,  of  lake  and  stream.  The 
inexhaustible  variety  of  its  vistas  is  wonderful.  '^  marvelous  in  its 

endless  series  of  combinations.  Wherever  one  goes  he  meets  a  suc- 
cession of  changes  which  at  once  charm  the  eye  and  delight  the  heart. 
For  material  ends,  the  county  is  rich  in  productive  fann  lands,  fine 
water  power,  luxuriant  timber,  iron  and  marble.'*  It  affords  a  peculiarly 
interesting  and  instructive  field  for  nearly  every  class  of  ol>servers  and 
students — the  scientist,  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  the  philo.sopher, 
the  iK:)et  and  the  painter,  and  all  these  have  gained  knowledge  or  in- 
spiration within  its  lx)rders. 

Hie  Berkshire  region  presents  a  wonderfully  picturesque  diversi- 
fication of  mountain  and  valley,  and  scarcely  can  be  found  a  viewpoint 
which  does  not  command  a  landscape  of  surpassing  beauty.  Tlie  moun- 
tains have  for  their  principal  peak  the  world-famous  Greylock,  rising 
to.  an  altitude  of  more  than  thirty-five  hundred  feet.  The  Iloosac  range 
is  famous  for  its  great  railroad  tunnel  nearly  five  miles  in  length.  This 
and  the  Taconic  range  embrace  a  valley  of  from  five  to  ten  miles  in 
width,  with  minor  valleys  enclosed  by  side  spurs  of  the  mountains. 
The  Taconic  range  is  crowned  by  Mt.  Everett,  rising  to  a  height  of 


2624  feet.  Ursides,  llierc  are  rtmncroiis  Mher  tnfty  pealc!i  whirli,  seen 
from  ;i  dislam'c,  :itl*>ni  iIm:  Inmlwrnic,  ami,  when  siinttnimknL  oMiiiaiiuI 
an  ndmirnhle  view  of  ynWcy  ami  slrestni* 

Gran^l  old  Crcylock  is  made  extaidecl  mention  of  elsewhere  in 
this  iKirnitive,  Mount  Fvcrctt,  in  the  town  of  ^(t  Washington,  in 
the  oxtronic  s<Jiithwcstcni  [»art  of  the  ctmiity.  Is  scarcely  Icsjt  fatnotts* 
Indeetl,  at  one  time  it  was  more  widely  known  and  nK>re  generally  vis- 
ite<l  These  two  jfrent  [«aks  have  lieen  tenncd  *'  the  twin  sentinels  of 
the  connty/'  Dr.  Timothy  Dwight^  in  liis  *'  Tnivds  in  New  iMij^laml." 
wrote  cjf  Momtt  Fitrett: 

**  Taghcanic,  clad  at  this  time  in  misty  graiuleur,  [>arlly  eniUjsonied 
and  partly  capped  hy  cUnids,  part icn tar ly  ornaments  the  landsca])c.  Its 
sides  nre  not  precipitous,  nor  its  summit  angular,  but  it  is  everywhere 
limited  hy  lijies  which  are  flowing  nn<l  grace UiL  Tliis  fact  lias  always 
appeared  tn  same  to  sensihly  diminish  its  nKifpuficcncc;  still  it  is  a 
highly  suhliiue  i>)ijcct/' 

111  1S45  Or.  Ktlward  Hitdicock,  president  of  Amherst  College,  made 
the  r.sccnt  of  the  momitatn,  and  remarked  in  his  printed  account  of  his 
trip:  "  It  is  surprising  hf>w  little  is  known  <>(  this  sccuory  in  other  \k\t\s 
of  Mass;ichuselt5.  t  donht  whether  nine  out  of  Icli  i^f  our  intL'lhgent 
citizetis  Ijcyouil  llerkslure  county  are  not  ignorant  of  the  cxi:>tcucc  of 
Such  a  township  within  our  limits.  And  even  in  the  vicinity,  very  few 
have  ever  heard  itf  t)ie  scenery  of  Uiat  place,  which  almost  re|Kiys  a 
lover  of  nature  for  a  voynge  across  the  Atlantic/' 

On  this  visit  Dr  Hitchoxk  gave  the  inonnlain  ihe  name  of  Mount 
Everett,  it  having  ))cen  previously  known  as  "the  Peak,"  or  "  Tagli- 
conick/'  Ur,  Hitchcixrk's  innovation  was  exceedinj^ly  tUstastefnl  to 
Dr.  Drvillc  ^^  '  .     ■  .  .  - 

onded  by  ^ 
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Oil,  call  it  not  Mount  Everett! 

Forever  'tis  the  Dome 
Of  llic  ^rcat  teinple  (lod  lias  reared 

In  tliis  our  Berkshire  home. 

And  let  Ihc  name  the  red  man  j^ave 

To  all  (his  mountain  range 
So  sacred  l)c  that  other  Icrni 

Shall  seeui  an  utterance  strange. 

Taghconick — what  that  name  imi)orts — 

Has  l3een  but  vainly  guessed, 
As  Urim  let  it  reverence  claim, 

Worn  on  that  rugged  breast. 

licrkshirc  is  essentially  a  land  of  lakes.  They  numl)er  fifty  or 
niori'.  and  lie  for  the  greater  part  in  the  southern  |)Qrtion  of  the  county. 
Most  widely  known  abroad,  prolxibly,  is  "  Hie  Stockbridge  Bowl," 
the  proper  name  of  which  is  Lake  Mahkcenac,  and  which  was  the  sub- 
ject <»f  a  poem  by  Mrs.  Sigourney: 

"  And  many  a  son  of  Berksiiire  skies, 

Those  men  of  noble  birth, 
Though  now,  perchance,  their  roofs  may  rise 

In  far,  or  foreign  crirlh — 
Shall  on  this  well  remembered  vase 

With  thrilling  bosom  gaze, 
And  o'er  its  mirror'd  surface  trace 

The  j(»ys  of  earlier  days.*' 


Ollicr  lakw  fanunis  for  Ihtir  Ijeauty  are  r<>i)U>(>siiic  Like,  (liiutu 
lake,  ami  Lake  Hticl.  ( 

None  of  llie  nnnierotis  wtilcrcoitrses  are  navigaMc.  Uil  the  waters 
of  several  afford  powtr  for  various  industrial  esta1>]i«^linients.  Tlic 
Housatonic  river  pursues  a  meandering^  course  of  a1)out  seventy  miles 
Jjefore  its  escape  beyond  the  county  l)Oiinds,  It  is  fnruie<l  l>y  two  prin- 
cipal streams  which  have  their  union  in  Pittsfiekl— the  eastern  Imuich. 
made  by  the  rivulets  from  the  hills  of  Windsor,  Peru,  Hinsdale,  and 
Wasliington;  and  the  western  l>ninch,  which  has  its  foniitaiu  hciid  near 
the  soulliern  bonier  of  New  Asbfunl  'llic  llnnHalnuic  lluws  sunlhcrly 
through  Lenox,  Lee  and  Stockhridgc*  along;  the  western  Ikisc  of  Monu- 
ment mountain,  and  thence  onward  into  and  through  tlie  state  of  Con- 
necticut, until  it  loses  itself  in  Long  Island. 

Ulie  principal  afTluent  fjf  the  Housatonic  is  Green  river.  Next  of 
ini])ortauce  after  the  Housatonic  is  tlic  Uoosac,  ilowing  through 
Cheshire,  Adams  and  North  Adams^  along  the  uorlh  fti*le  of  Grey  lock, 
and  on  into  Vermont.  Among  other  Mreanis  are  the  Karmington,  the 
Deerfield,  ami  the  Westfield.  It  is  saiil  that  in  the  town  of  Peru  is  a 
house  so  situated  upon  a  mountain  ^^ak  that  the  rain  from  one  of  the 
sides  of  its  roof  falls  into  the  Weslfield,  and  that  frotn  the  other  side 
into  the  Housatonic.  ^| 

Two  striking  natural  curiosities  arc  uf  iuteresl  U\  all  visitors: 
'J'be  Natural  Bri<lge  in  North  Adams,  and  llie  Iki1auce<]  Ri>ck  ht  Lanes- 
IxDro,  nie  Natural  Bridge  has  l>eeu  fornietl  by  the  action  of  tl»e  waters 
of  Hudson's  brook,  which  have  worn  a  channel  througli  a  ni^^ss  <d  solid 
marble^  leaving  the  walls  sixty  feet  high  in  some  places,  and  a  ri^kf 
which  forms  the  bridge  over  the  chasm,  Hawlhurnej  iu  his  **  American 
No 
ton 
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broiiplit  from  the  far  north  with  the  great  ice  mass  movement — an 
immense  Innilder  resting-  n|K)n  its  own  pivot,  and  so  evenly  halancefl 
that  it  may  he  readily  moved  with  a  lever. 

llie  minerals  of  Berkshire  have  been  objects  of  constant  interest 
to  scientists,  and  of  great  fiecnniary  vahie  to  land  owners  and  manufac- 
turers. Professor  James  D.  Dana,  in  an  address  on  "  Berkshire  Geo- 
logy," delivered  in  1885  l)efore  the  Berkshire  Historical  Society,  pro- 
nounced some  of  the  rocks  to  be  of  undoubted  archaean  ag-e — the  oldest 
known,  formed  nearest  to  the  time  when  the  earth  had  its  beginning" — 
and  identified  one  archaean  area  about  seven  miles  east  of  Pittsfield, 
in  a  railroad  cut  a  short  distance  north  of  the  Hinsdale  station. 

The  limestone  formation  is  a  portion  of  the  bed  which  extends  from 
Longf  Island  Sound  through  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  into  Ver- 
mont. From  this  has  been  quarried  the  dark  blue  limestone  of  which 
the  Berkshire  Athenaeum  was  built.  Marble  is  abundant,  generally 
white  or  lightly  clouded,  but  often  blue  or  grey.  The  white  marble  has 
long  l)een  in  great  demand.  The  principal  portion  of  the  court  house  in 
Pittsfield  is  built  of  white  marble  from  a  Sheffield  quarry,  and  the  base- 
ment walls  of  a  greyisli  marble  from  the  same  place,  which  also  pro- 
vided the  white  marble  for  the  completion  of  the  National  Monument  in 
Washington  City.  The  marble  for  the  city  hall  in  New  York  City  was 
from  West  Stockbridge;  that  for  the  capitol  extension  in  Washington 
City  and  for  the  city  hall  in  Philadelphia  was  from  Lee;  and  that  for 
Girard  College,  in  Philadelphia,  was  from  Egremont.  A  quarry  in  Great 
Barrington  long  furnished  from  its  quartz  rock  a  superior  fire  stone 
which  was  used  for  many  years  for  hearths  for  iron  blfust  furnaces. 
Extensive  beds  of  white  quartz  sand  are  located  in  Savoy,  Cheshire, 
Laneslx)ro  and  Washington.  Tin's  sand  is  the  purest  and  best  in  the 
world  for  glass  making,  and  thousands  of    tons    of    it    are    annually 
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shipped  to  leading  glass  works  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  For- 
merly glass  manufacturing  was  carried  on  in  the  county,  hut  has  l>een 
abandoned  for  economic  reasons.  Iron  exists  in  considenible  quanti- 
ties, and  until  recent  years  numerous  furnaces  were  oi>erated.  Nearly 
all  have  now  been  closed,  iron  ore  being  prcKluced  more  cliea[>ly  else- 
where. Of  other  minerals,  kaolin,  a  siK^cies  of  clay  valuable  for  the 
manufacture  of  pottery,  is  found  in  New  MarllM>ro,  mica  and  slate  in 
West  Stockbridge,  and  soapstone  near  Walieonah  Falls. 

Our  mountains,  wood-crowned,  cheer  the  gazing  eye, — 

Whence  Inirsting  rills  in  constant  murmurs  flow; 

Health  vigorous  walks  l)eneath  th'  untainted  sky. 

And  peace  and  joy  our  heaven-blessM  dwellings  know. 
********* 

Old  Greylock  at  the  north  uplifts  his  head, 

And  kindly  looks  on  Learning's  vale  below; 

And  southward,  Washington,  of  bulk  outspread, 

O'erpeers  rich  plains,  where  winding  rivers  flow. 

*  *  *  *'*  *  *  *  * 

Yon  Saddle-Mountain  in  its  azure  hue. 

All-mingled  with  the  thoughts  an<l  scenes  of  yore. 

Oh,  with  what  joy  it  rises  to  thy  view, 

Son  of  Pontoosuc!  at  thy  home  once  more! 

So  every  son  of  Berkshire  turns  his  eye 

To  some  ol<l  mountain-head,  of  nvuch-love<l  form, 

Majestic  rising  in  the  cloudless  sky, 

Or  turban'd  thick  with  drapery  of  the  storm. 
— Stanzas  selected  from  a  poetii  delivered  at  the  Berkshire  Jubilee,  Aug, 
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Greylock  Reservation. 


A  large  part  of  the  iiiagiiificent  niouiitain  region  of  Berkshire 
county  lias  been  set  apart  by  the  state  as  the  Greylock  Reservation — 
one  of  three,  the  others  Ijcing  Wachusett  and  Mount  Tom.  The  Grey- 
lock Reservation  had  its  beginning  in  the  effort  of  gentlemen  throughout 
the  county  who  were  interested  in  preserving  its  bountiful  forests  from 
w«istcfiil  coinntcrcial  destruction.  North  Adams  and  Williamstown 
were  chiefly  active  in  forming  what  was  known  as  the  Greylock  Park 
Association,  which  owned  four  hundretl  acres  of  land  on  the  summit. 
Tliis  association  built  the  road  to  the  summit  from  the  north,  and  erected 
an  adequate  iron  tower.  The  tolls  charged  were  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  road  and  develop  the  park.  Tlie  mountain  had  been  usually 
ascended  from  the  north  and  the  west;  there  was  no  road  to  Greylodc 
from  Pittsfield,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  persons,  was  not  often 
visited  from  that  direction. 

Greylock  was  taken  under  state  charge  by  statute  in  1898,  and  was 
further  provided  for  by  successive  legislative  enactments  in  1900  and 
1904.  The  original  act  of  assembly  restricted  the  reservation  to  "  not 
to  exceed  ten  thousand  acres."  Prior  to  January  i,  1904,  the  reserva- 
tion commission  had  purchased  and  acquired  by  gift  alx)ut  5,483  acres. 
From  the  appropriation  of  1904  about  1,374  acres  are  to  be  added,  mak- 
ing the  total  area,  when  this  jxirpose  is  carried  out,  6,587  acres.  It  is 
hoped  to  increase  the  acreage  from  further  state  appropriations  until 
the  reservation  will  eml^race  about  8,216  acres.  Hon.  Francis  W. 
Rockwell,  of  the  commission,  in  a  recently  published  letter,  states  tliat 
"  the  reservation  may  in  the  end  include  the  buncii  of  hills  in  the  south- 
easterly part  of  Williamstown,  the  northeasterly  part  of  New  Ashford, 
the  southeasterly  jxirt  of  Adams,  and  the  hills  along  the  westerly  line 
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of  Aclnnis,  pxtcnding  into  tlic  snutliweslerly  part  of  N<irtli  Adants/' 
Adjoining  the  noithKiMcri)-  |Hirt  of  Ihc  rtSLTvation  as  nnw  acqnirc<l, 
the  city  of  North  Adams  owns  about  tight  lunulrwl  acres,  used  for  n 
reservoir  and  water  sni)i>Iy,  which  will  he  kc|>t  hy  the  city  in  harmony 
with  the  general  purposes  of  the  state  reservation* 

The  county  of  Berkshire  nninially  ajumnHii'iti's  fifleui  huiuhed 
dollars  *' for  the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  reservali<ni/'  Individuals 
have  aided  the  connnission  in  various  ways,  !jy  gifts  at  land  and  nK>ney, 
and  1)y  their  cflForts  in  forwanlingf  the  tntr)>oscs  nf  that  Ixuly,  'llic  com- 
missioners serve  without  conipens*itiun.  They  are  api>(»inled  for  six 
years,  one  eacli  two  years.  TIic  first  Ixxird  was  comiiK>sed  of  John  Has- 
com,  of  Williamstown;  Francis  W.  Rockwell,  of  l^iitsfield;  and  A.  B. 
Mole,  of  Adams.  Mr.  Mole  rendered  vahiahlc  service  until  his  re- 
moval to  Montreal,  lie  was  snccecded  \yy  Ci.  S.  Wilkins*>ii,  of  Nortfi 
AdamSn  On  his  death,  Mr.  AV.  TI.  Sjwrry,  nf  ihc  s;imc  city,  nvcivctl 
the  appointment  and  is  the  present  connnissi<»ner.  A  cnshxhan  acting 
under  the  commission  occupies^  witli  tiis  family,  the  little  house  on  the 
summit  of  Greylock.  His  duties  are  to  cut  ont  trails  for  appioaches 
to  the  mountain,  keep  the  roadways  to  aiul  i»vcr  il,  sn])crhitcnd  changes 
in  the  road  or  layingf  out  spur- roads,  and  keep  a  lotjkout  for  forest  fires. 
His  family,  for  a  small  compensation,  serve  hnu:h  to  visitors. 

H\e  Greylock  Reservation  is  the  pride  of  the  Berkshires,  and  pre- 
sents an  unending  field  for  stndy.  It  is  noit^l  the  world  over  for  the 
variety  of  its  scenery,  and  Greyl9ck  mountain,  its  principal  j>cak,  the 
highest  (wint  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  commands  a  view  nf  wiflcst 
scoj^  and  unsnrjvissahle  beimty,  anti  is  annually  visited  hy  altont  ten 
thousand  people.  These  visitors  hejj^in  to  arrive  atxmt  the  nnddlc  of 
May,  and 
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Ihe  cirivc  either  way  ncciipyinj^^  nlxnit  fruir  hours.  Many  enthusiastic 
pedestrians  \Yalk  from  Wilhanistown,  from  Adams,  and  from  Cheshire 
Harlx)r.  Tliere  are  foot  trails  from  the  Wilhamstown  side  of  the  moun- 
tain through  "  the  Hopper."  one  from  North  Adams  through  "  the 
Notch/'  a  (hstance  of  about  live  miles  in  either  case. 


ProlKibly  the  first  white  men  in  the  region  now  known  as  Berk- 
shire county  were  Major  Talcott's  cohmin  of  British  troops,  which  in 
1676  passed  over  a  route  lying  through  the  present  towns  of  West  Otis, 
Monterey  and  Great  Barrington.  Settlement  of  the  region  was  in  one 
way  delayed  and  in  another  hastened  by  the  uncertainties  concerning  the 
precise  boundary  line  between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  It  is  as- 
serted that  the  first  to  come  were  from  New  York,  and  settled  at  Mt. 
Washington  as  early  as  1693,  a  Hallenbeck  being  named  as  the  first 
settler,  and  the  next  a  Van  Valkenburg.  Local  annalists,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  recognize  these  as  bona  fide  settlers,  and  they  accord  that 
pre-eminence  to  Obadiah  Nol>le,  who  came  from  Westfield  and  settled 
in  what  is  now  Sheffield,  and  who  the  next  year  after  his  coming  brought 
a  sixtccn-year-old  daughter.  Noble  came  in  1725,  l^eing  the  first  land 
occu|>ant  in  J^crkshire  under  a  Massachusetts  grant  covering  two  town- 
ships, and  under  which  was  occupied,  at  least  in  part,  the  territory  now 
known  as  Shcflield,  (jrc:it  liarrington,  Alford,  Egremont  and  Stock- 
bridge.  These  lands  came  to  the  whites  with  a  flawless  title,  directly 
accpiircd  from  the  Indians,  who  accepted  three  Ixirrels  of  cider  and  thirty 
quarts  of  rum  as  a  just  consideration.  The  next  step  in  the  settlement 
of  the  Berkshire  region  was  under  a  grant  of  land  for  four  townships 
along  the  route  l:)etvveen  Westfield  and  Sheffield.  The  main  puri)ose 
W.1S  the  niaking  and  maintenance  of  a  passable  road  I)etween  the  Con- 
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necticiit  and  Hoiisatnnic  rivers^  for  luiliciry  |mr|)<jses,  ;ifTnntiii^^  a  line 
for  trtKjps  and  stii)i)lics  to  the  Canada  frontier,  \V\\:\i  wua  called  **  tlic 
Great  Rtml  from  Bostoii  tn  Allmny/*  between  BlaiifnnI,  [Iaiii]Klei) 
county,  and  Great  Barringinii,  was  traversed  Uy  tlie  tn>c>i)es  under  Maj<n^ 
Goicnd  Amherst,  nianrliin^  (<>  t1)e  fapUtre  at  l*"orl  Tkundern^a;  and 
ui>on  it,  from  Saratoga  to  fJoston,  ntarchcd  llic  captured  army  of  Bur- 
gnyne,  wlin,  liiniself,  was  Imtgcd  for  njic  niplit  at  Tyrin^hani. 

Tlie  ajiniiig  uf  Nohlc  was  ilie  preeursnr  of  an  liumij^raliou  wliich 
was  slow  for  some  years,  and  attended  with  a  ile^^rec  nf  di^kMnufurl  alm*>9t 
iuconceivahle  at  the  |jresent  day,  as  may  1m*  disccrneil  fn>ni.  a  iMirtion  of 
a  letter  written  )>y  one  of  tlie  later  ininiij;rants,  aufl  quoted  liy  Mr, 
Charles  J,  Pahner*  oi  I^nesl>orougli,  in  a  historic;d  iifti>er:  "  Berkshire 
County,  and  what  it  tias  done  fur  the  World:" 


'*  My  father  and  mother,  with  three  chiMren,  startetl  for  Berkshire 
in  a  carl  containing:  the  provision  for  tlie  jnnrueyt  and  all  tlic  lioujic- 
hold  goodsj  drawn  Ijy  a  yoke  of  oxen*  We  traveleil  from  five  to  eight 
miles  a  ilay,  nincli  of  the  way  thronL^h  a  wilderness  wlierc  roads  liail  to 
Ije  cnt  amt  hrirlges  made.  After  a  journey  of  a  inonth's  time  we 
reached  our  new  lujnie,  a  tog  hnl,  Onr  c;ihin  was  very  sm;ill,  an<l  wn 
had  to  ]>artilion  off  nearly  half  of  it  iar  a  fokl  for  our  sliee|i  to  keep 
them  from  the  wolves,  whose  nightly  howlinjf  echoed  among  the  H'>ur' 
joun<ling  niunnlaius,  Afk-r  llirc^t:  years  my  father  eonceived  the  idea 
ct  huilding  a  frame  li*>use,  hut  was  cautioned  hy  tlie  neigidK>rs  against 
so  wild  a  project.*' 


The  general  appearance  of  the  county  at  ttie  time  of  its  settlement 
we  can  not  so  well  descriljc  as  has  heen  tlone  hy  the  giftcil  pen  of  Mn 

J,  K.  A,   Smitli,  the  liisli>nan  nf   riusfidd  ; 
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ularitics,  all  llic  sharper  aiij^lcs,  were  softciietl  and  rounded  hy  an  etianiel 
of  forest,  in  whidi  were  einI)ossed  the  rolling  outlines  of  hill  and  valley. 
'Jlie  lanclscape  stretchinff  through  a  range  of  fifty  miles  presented,  until 
all  other  hues  were  lost  in  the  blue  of  distance,  Ihc  unbroken  green  of 
waving  tree  U>\t9, — save  v/here  through  a  few  chance  openings,  the 
llonsaionic  (lasluMl  kick  the  sunlight,  or  some  shimmering  glim.|)sc  of 
lakelet  reveal(<l  its  lonely  surface  u|K)n  which,  perhaps,  still  lingered  the 
graceful  Ixirk  of  a  wandering  Mohegan.  At  intervals,  in  the  sea  of 
green,  a  sjx^t  of  darker  verdure,  where  the  Ixnighs  stirred  more  stiffly 
to  the  breeze,  betrayed  the  lurking  place  of  the  gloomy  and  frequent 
hemlock  swamps.  Around  the  sfjuthern  lx>rders  of  I^ike  Shoonkeek- 
Moonkeek,  and  on  some  of  die  'J'aconic  hills,  glowed  those  noble  groves 
of  pine,  whose  fame,  attended  by  a  few  not  unworthy  relics,  remains  to 
this  day.  As  he  descended  die  mountain  side  by  Unkamet's  road,  or 
some  other  rude  path,  it  would  have  been  strange  had  not  his  ear  been 
greeted  by  the  growl  of  a  Ix^ar,  the  howl  of  the  wc^lf,  or  the  cries  of 
tlie  wildcat  and  tlie  Canadian  lynx;  for  all  then  had  their  dens  among  the 
tumbled  rocks  of  the  neighboring  ravines.  As  he  proceeded,  he  might 
have  caught  a  vanishing  glimi>se  of  a  fox's  brush,  or  the  bristling  quills 
of  a  |M)rcupine.  lie  was  pretty  sure  to  startle  a  brace  of  ral)l>its,  and 
send  a  wood-chuck  burrowing  to  his  hole;  while  squirrels — red,  black, 
grey,  and  strifxid — gamlx)lled  by  scores  up  and  down  the  shaggy  sides 
of  the  great  trees.  "Hie  skunk  made  his  )>resence  known,  and  perha|)S 
a  racccxMi,  on  some  fallen  mossy  trunk,  challenged  a  shot  front  the  ever- 
ready  fnel(x-k.  But  that,  the  marksman  doubtless  reserved  for  the 
nn)osc  which  miglit  presently  \\^vv  at  him  fronr  the  recesses  «)f  the  for- 
est, the  <lcer  that  was  almost  sure  to  dash  across  his  path,  or  the  wild 
turkey  stalking  among  the  ferns.  Above  him  the  eagle  and  the  hawk 
swept  in  dizzy  circles.  From  the  dank  borders  of  the  lake  the  shrill 
scream  of  the  loon  and  the  harsh  note  of  the  heron  saluted  him.  The 
black  duck  swung  on  the  still  waters,  and  possibly  a  sea  eidl,  which 
ha<l  wandered  inland  with  the  mist  of  the  sea,  dipped  its  white  wing 
along  their  surface.  All  the  feathered  host,  which  with  bright  hues  or 
melodious  song  makes  glad  New  England  woods,  fluttered  among  the 
overhanging  branches." 


liarly  life  and  customs  in  Berkshire  were  vividly  descril)ed  by  Mr. 
Alexander  Hyde  in  his  historical  jxiper  on  that  subject,  published  in 
"  Collections   of   the   Berkshire   Historical   and   Scientific   Society,"  .in 


18       ^^V         nnRKsiiiRH  cotfsrv 

**  til  iIk'  vnlicy  nf  (Ik*  llmiwilnnir  mmX  IUh^uc  llic  ftucsl  \\\\\>\  l»c 
Icvclftl  ;iinl  luinicd  iK'f^'re  ;i  bill  nf  lic:nis  t'oiil^l  Ik*  raised  'l*lic  first  ihinjj 
to  Ijc  tlonc  w;ls  to  hniUl  a  tint  thai  niij^lit  serve  :\^  i\  urnunimi  {nun 
tlic  wenlhcr  aiul  llie  wtjlvcs,  Tliis  was  quite  uniformly  ocinslnu^tc*!  uf 
logfs,  notdier!  tngellitT  at  tlic  ends,  with  tin:  inlcrstiees  |jl;tsleic<l  with 
niiul  'J1ic  clifniney  wns  rndely  Iniilt  np  nf  stones,  wliich  were  also 
stuck  togctlier  witli  nnul,  and  the  roof  was  formed  of  heniJiHrk  Ixm^hs. 
Sometimes  llie  luit  was  Iniill  against  some  luige  iKinldcr.  ov  s<ime  stee|> 
liill,  whieh  .scr;c<l  as  a  hack  lo  lx>ni  shaiUy  and  chinmey,  and  one  of 
tlic  early  settlers  htjassled  a  good  deal  of  this  slyle  of  architednre,  elaini- 
ing  that  it  wa5  very  convenient,  as  he  eonid  fet^l  his  hrc  from  the  chini- 
ney  toj>,  and  it  save<l  time  an<l  lal>t»r  in  eulting  and  s|»htiing  ihc  wood* 
Ni>  )>atcnt,  however^  was  taken  ont  for  I  tie  invention,  and  the  slytc  ]>e- 
came  ohsolelc  when  saw  mills  an<i  hrick  kilns  were  inlro<hieetl,  These 
log  lionses  were  pretty  rough  structures,  as  tlie  axe  and  spaile  were  the 
only  imt>lements  emi>Ioved  in  their  cnnslrnetionH  No  wonder  that  a 
visitor  from  Caj)e  GkI.  as  he  came  in  sight  ijf  one  of  these  liutises,  re- 
marked tr>  tlic  guide,  '  Sec,  there  is  a  hog-pm  with  a  ehinmey  t**  it/ 
'  Pc  quiet/  was  the  reply,  '  that  is  wlicrc  your  uncle  Hves/  ** 


The  interior  arrauj^emctUs  and  furnishings  were  in  keepinjj  wiih 
the  exterior.  There  were  no  floors,  for  ihere  were  no  Ixxirds,  neither 
were  there  chairs  or  ta1>les.  Tlie  hedstcad  pr)st&  were  crotctietl  slicks 
driven  into  the  gromul,  and  in  the  crotches  were  placed  two  stont  sap- 
lings, one  at  the  head  and  the  other  at  the  foot^  and  on  these  were  pnt 
lengtliwisc  stjmc  shght  clastic  poles,  serving  Ihc  pur|H>sc  of  slats.  Pine 
ur  hemlock  Ixmglis  scrvc<I  for  a  maltrcss,  'Hie  cof»king  ntensils  were 
a  skillet  and  a  spider,  and  the  closet  possiWy  eontiinc<i  a  pewler  cup  anfl 
platter^  and  |)crliaps  a  wf>oden  trencher.  Clc^ui  hireh  l^ark  fLeipiently 
supplied  the  place  of  plates.  'Hie  f^x^l  was  mostly  Hsh  antl  game,  lK>th 
of  wliicti  were  ahnndaiiL 

The  local  neiiicnclature  ol  Berkshire  is  interestingly  significant, 
as.  i>ointit      '^^^^^^~^~^  ^— ^^^^^^-^^— ^^^^^^^^^^— ^^— ^^ 
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er,  and  this  has  lieen  largely  drawn  upon  for  the  information  herein 
conlaineil.  Tyringhani  derives  its  name  from  the  Tyringham  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  cf)nncclcd  with  Ihc  family  of  riovcrnor  Bernard.  Egre- 
niont  was  so  called  for  Charles  Windham,  lilarl  of  ICgremont,  who  was 
secretary  of  state  in  England  when  the  town  was  incorporated.  Shef- 
field was  named  for  Sir  Edmund  Sheffield,  second  Dnke  of  Buckingham, 
grandson  of  James  II.  Becket  took  its  name  from  the  birthplace  of 
Governor  Jkrnard,  in  Berkshire,  luigland.  MarllK)rough  was  nameil 
after  the  town  of  the  same  name  in  England.  Gt'eat  Barrington  prob- 
ably was  named  after  Eord  Pianington,  of  Ejigland,  then  deceased,  who 
during  his  life  had  manifested  an  especial  interest  in  the  New  England 
colonics,  llic  divisional  line  Ix!t ween  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island 
was  inisettled  and  in  controversy;  the  town  of  Barrington,  now  in 
lihode  Island,  lay  near  the  disputed  line,  and,  as  it  was  uncertain 
whether  a  final  adjustment  would  leave  it  in  Massachusetts  or  Rhode 
Island,  to  obviate  the  ])ossible  inconvaiience  of  having  two  towns  of 
the  same  name  in  the  ])rovince,  it  was  determined  to  call  the  new  town 
Great  liarrington.  Stockbridge  appears  to  have  l)ecn  named  for  the 
English  tDvvn  of  the  same  name.  Pittsficld  was  name<l  after  William 
Pitt,  then  prime  minister  of  England.  Windsor  was  named  after 
\Vin<lsor,  Conncclirut,  which  was  named  for  the  iMiglish  Windsor,  in 
lUMkshirc.  Lenox  ami  Kichmond  were  originally  one  town,  named 
after  Charles  I-enox,  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  when  the  town  was 
divided  one  town  took  his  name,  and  the  other  that  which  belonged  to 
his  distinguishing  title.  Lanesborough  was  so  named  for  the  Countess 
of  I^nesIx)rough,  of  Ireland,  who  was  a  court  favorite,  and  a  friend  of 
the  governor  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Lane 
family  of  Ireland  were  ardent  friends  of  the  American  cause,  and  sought 
to  create  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  the  American  revolution. 
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New  Framiiiglinni,  tlic  farmer  n^ime  of  Uinesboro,  was  named  from  the 
Framingham  in  A[i<ktlcscx  auinty,  whence  caiiic  the  greater  |>;irt  of 
the  early  seUlers.  nucensljoroii^jh,  the  original  name  of  Wc:*t  Stock- 
Uritl^c,  was  t*iveii  il  in  hmmr  uf  ihe  (|ik'cm  nf  fje<*rj(c  II),  U\{  was 
dropped  at  the  heginning  of  the  rcvoUitinii.  'Hie  other  towns  in  the 
county  arc  named  in  greater  part  for  revolutionary  worthies,  or  after 
individuals  wlio  located  inanufacturin^  induslncs.  l*V'\v  Indian  nautcs 
are  preserved. 

On  account  of  its  posititm  oti  the  line  of  connnnnication  l»etwcen 
New  England  and  Canada,  Berkshire  was  situated  very  niudi  us  were 
the  "Border  States"  of  Virghua,  Kentucky  and  Missouri  during  the 
Civil  war,  Tlie  Indiana,  entirely  familiar  witli  the  rcgifin,  an<l  in- 
spiretl  ljy  the  rewards  oiTercd  l>y  the  J'Vcuch  for  AnK'rican  scalps,  kept 
the  settlers  in  constant  tlread.  The  relks  of  various  of  the  old  forts 
and  stockades,  and  the  sites  of  others  which  have  entirely  dTsai>|>cared» 
are  elrxpient  rcniin<lcrs  of  the  courage  and  cndnrancc  of  the  early  set- 
tlers (if  llit^se  limes — of  iheir  privalitms,  sn(Terings  and  dany^ers,  and 
even  of  cniet  tieaths  at  the  hands  of  a  savajje  foe»  Tlie  preservation  and 
identification  of  these  historic  sites  and  the  i^eqwtnatioii  of  historical 
records  have  heen  efTected  primarily  thrtAiji^h  the  instmnicntality  of 
various  patriotic  societies,  who  hy  tlieir  works  liave  proven  themselves 
real  guardians  of  the  fame  of  their  forhears — the  Berkshire  Cliapler  of 
the  Massachuselts  SfKiety,  Sons  f>f  the  American  Revolution ;  the 
Berkshire  Cliapler,  Daugliters  of  die  American  Revolution;  tlie  Berk- 
shire County  llislurical  and  Scientific  Society;  the  Fort  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society,  etc*  Nor  must  he  oniilicd  from  this  mention  refer- 
ence ti>  the  ardttnus  Inliorst  of  one  of  the  most  active  nieml>crs  tiF  various 

of  these  1;^  ^        
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many  of  llie  forts  of  Ihc  colonial  and  revolutionary  jicriods,  and  was 
anionqf  tlic  first  to  nrjcfc  that  tlicy  slionld  l)e  snilahly  marked.  He  also 
souj>lil  out  and  was  instnnncntal  in  secnrinf^  a  marker  for  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Indian  fort  in  New  Ash  ford,  from  which  the  town  t(M)k  its 
name  (Ashfort);  and  he  also  located  the  last  resting  places  of  soldiers 
of  the  Uevolntionary  war. 

{''ort  Ma.ssachnsetts,  in  North  Adams,  figures  most  |)rominently 
amonjLT  the  forts  in  Berkshire  county  during*  the  French  and  Indian 
wars.  This  was  attacked  by  a  l^Vench  and  Indian  force  in  1746,  and 
was  com|K.'lled  to  smrender  owing  to  the  enfeebled  condition  (;f  the 
garrison  through  sickness,  and  want  of  ammunition.  Tlie  prisoners . 
were  taken  to  Canada,  many  dying  on  the  journey.  Those  who  sur- 
vived were  humanely  treated,  and  subsequently  liberated.  Tlie  fort, 
which  was  destroyed,  was  afterward  rebuilt.  Others  of  the  old  de- 
fenses were  the  forts  at.lMttsficld — lw)rt  Anson,  near  the  Heaver  street 
crossing  of  the  east  hrancli  of  the  Housatonic  river:  Fort  Fairfield,  on 
the  Holmes  road,  l>ctween  the  Housatonic  river  and  the  Samjison  resi- 
dence; and  Fort  Ashley,  southwest  of  Onota  lake,  on  the  hill  after- 
ward occupied  by  the  Daniels  residence. 

Against  the  pitifid  side  of  the  story  of  these  trying  days  is  set  the 
narrative  of  the  Kev.  John  Sergeant's  missionary  work  among  the 
Stockbridge  Indians — a  .story  at  once  inspiring  and  pathetic.  His,  the 
first  attempt  to  civilize  and  christianize  the  American  rc^l  man,  was  made 
in  face  of  all  nuumcr  of  discouragement  and  o)>iK)sition,  and  intensely 
pleasing  is  the  recollection  of  the  strong  impression  for  glocxl  which 
he  left  uix)n  those  he  came  to  enlighten.  Vox  the  Stockbridge  Indians 
proved  a  tower  of  defense  to  New  Fngland,  and  so  highly  did  Wash- 
ington esteem  their  services  during  the  Revolution  tliat,  at  the  close 
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of  the  struijglCp  in  l)cl»;jlf  of  the  infant  n;itinii  and  for  hinisuU,  he  i>ulj- 
licly  Imrc  witness  lo  liis  ;i(>iirecialinn  and  giatitn*ic. 

Jdm  Sui'tfeanl  tnulcthjHjk  liis  inissu>n  iMulvr  the  ansjiites  uf  Ujc 
Church  of  Fnjjland  Society  for  the  Prnp:igalion  of  Uie  Gospel,  and  the 
work  enlisted  a  widespread  interest  aninng  ehtirchnicn  anl  hunnmta- 
nans  in  the  Mniher  C^onutry,     The   Nl^v,    Isaat-   IhOhs,  uf  buiduii   (a 

nephew  nt  I  lollis,  IhL*  dis- 
linguislie<l  Iwnefactor  of 
Harvard  Tutlegc),  of- 
fered U\  snpport  twenty  of 
the  Stuekhrid^fe  Indians 
al  an  auiuial  ehar^  af 
five  hnnih*eil  i)riniidi;-  llic 
Kev.  Or.  \Vails  sent  to 
Sertifcant  seventy  ixjnnds, 
collectefl  from  amon^  his 
frientls,  and  also  a  copy  of 
his  treatise  on  "The  Inv 
provenicut  of  the  Mind/' 
a  little  vohune  wtiich  is  a 
cherished  memorial 
ainonj(  the  descendants 
of  Scffirant  to  tlie  pres- 
ent day.  Anmng;  other  snpjKjrlers  of  Sergeant  were  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  the  Oiike  uf  Cnmhcrlan<!,  the  Dnke  of  Dorset,  Lord  Gowcr, 
and  others.  hVancis  AyscuuKh,  rkrk  of  the  cUjset  ami  first  rha]>lain  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  to  Serjeant  a  copy  wl  the  lh*1y  Scriphires^  in 
two  large 
inscrihetl : 
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sionary  to  llie  Stockbridgc  Indians,  in  the  vast  wilderness  called  Ne^v 
Enf^Iand." 

Scrf»;eant  found  greater  oljstacles  to  contend  against  tlian  tlie  iKi- 
ganisni  of  the  Indians,  in  the  lawlessness  and  immorality  of  many  of 
the  white  scltlcrs.  Unm  was  a  principal  agency  of  the  white  traders, 
hut  happily  the  influence  of  I  he  missionary  was  so  commanding  and  the 
good  sense  and  moral  principle  of  many  of  the  red  men  so  strong  that 
a  K-nricr  was  reared  ag;nnst  this  demoralizing  trafllc.  A  year  after 
Sergeant  had  I>egun  his  laln^rs,  the  Indians  formally  agreed  "  to  have 
no  trading  in  rum."  The  (ieneral  Court  further  protected  them  by 
the  enactment  of  a  law  (antedating  the  Maine  liquor  law  by  more  than 
a  century)  making  the  sale  of  strong  drink  to  an  Indian  a  criminal  of- 
fense. The  traders  endeavored  to  influence  the  Indians  against  this 
policy  by  the  same  argmnents  used  in  opposition  to  present-day  prohibi- 
tion, urging  Ihat  the  inhibition  was  deprivation  of  their  iwsonal  lil)erty 
rights;  but  the  influence  of  their  pastor  was  sufficiently  great  to  con- 
vince them  that  Ihe  law  was  enacted  for  their  welfare.  A  curious  side- 
light upon  this  matter  ap|>ears  in  the  deplorable  fact  that  the  prohibition 
of  licpuir  aj)plied  to  Ihe  Indians  only,  and  tbe  records  of  a  ncighlH)riiig 
town  show  that,  at  the  raising  of  the  frame  of  a  church,  among  other 
provisions  made,  it  was  V(Mi^l  to  prorme  three  barrels  of  Iieer  and 
twenty  gallons  of  rum. 

Sergeant,  in  his  work  among  the  Indians,  anticipated  one  of  the 
foremost  sociological  movements  of  the  present  day,  the  principle  of 
the  University  Settlement  and  the  establishment  of  a  school  such  as 
that  at  Hampton  Court,  wbere  the  Indians  should  \)q  taught  not  only 
from  books,  but  along  practical  lines,  farming,  the  ordinary  industrial 
avocations,  housekeeping  and  domestic  ea>non)y.  At  the  same  time, 
Sergeant  antici|Kiled  the  home  missionary  cfTort  «)f  the  present  age,  by 
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training  nntive  prenchers  to  carry  tlie  Gtisix;)  to  distant  IiiIjcs.  Among 
liis  scholars  were  some  wlio,  inspired  Wy  hini,  stutlietl  later  at  Harvard 
aiul  Dartmomli,  and  proved  siiining  lig:lits  in  their  day  and  generation. 
Of  this  early  day  there  is  |>leiisant  reminiscence  in  a  letter  to  the 
'*  Boston  Post  Buy*'  of  Sepleniher  3,  ^739,  written  from  Sltxlshridgc, 
and  which  contains  the  following: 


**  1  here  is  a  church  gathering  and  fourteen  ln<Iian  coniiminic;nits ; 
the  junnl>er  ni  the  lKiiitiz\i  is  near  sixty.  While  I  was  at  Sliirkhridge, 
the  Kev.  Mr.  Surgeant  (die  minister  there)  wasmarrie^l  U^  Mrs.  Ahigail 
Williams,  a  virtu<»ns  and  agreeahic  yonng  gentlewoman,  danghler  of 
Ephraim  Williams,  ]\sq,  'Hiere  were  ninety  Indians  present  at  the 
marriage,  who  hehaved  with  great  gravity  while  the  prayers  were  l)cingt 
ma<le,  yea,  dnring  the  whnle  ceremony,  and  seemM  cxceeiliiigly  well 
pleascil  that  their  minister  was  jnarricil;  they  sihi»w  him  grcal  respect, 
etc.  And  I  hope  he  may  prove  yet  a  great  blessing  among  them,  and  be 
instrumental  of  turning  nviuiy  of  them  from  darkness  to  light/' 


On  the  death  of  J*jhn  Sergeant,  he  was  sncceedetl  hy  Jonathan 
Edwards,  even  then  a  sclndar  of  unusual  ahility^  and  wIkh  hi  his  work 
as  teacher  among  the  mingled  whites  ajui  Indians  hat!  an  able  assistant 
in  his  wife,  Sarah  Pierrepont  F.dwards.  After  his  <!eath  the  schools 
for  Intlians,  male  ntid  female,  were  contiimeil  under  sncrcedijig  leathers, 
the  last  Ijcii^g  John  Sergeant,  stm  tjf  the  niissitiiiary.  While  he  was 
their  ivistor  the  Stockhriclge  hidians,  with  hini  as  their  head,  removed 
to  the  Oneida  country,  in  central  New  York,  and  with  I  heir  removal 
ends  the  story  of  th^ir  relation  to  Berkshire  county. 


Originally  a  i>art  of  the  ultl  county  of  Hami>shire,  that  of  Herk- 
shire  was  given  its  identity  under  its  preseiiL  name  in  1761^  by  action 
of  the  Gen( 
year  of  th^ 
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colonies  declared  (lieir  independence,  and  a  little  more  than  a  half  cen- 
tury before  the  neighlx>ring  counties  of  Hampshire  and  Franklin  were 
created.  Courts  were  first  held  at  (ireat  Harrington  and  Pittsfield  al- 
ternately. Lenox  was  made  the  shire  town  in  1787,  and  remained 
such  until  1868,  when  Pittsfield  became  the  county  seat,  which  it  has 
since  Iktu  to  the  present  time. 

J^'rom  the  outset  the  i)eople  of  Berkshire  were  foremost  in  all  move- 
ments hMikiiio  toward  iiidci)endciicc,  aii<l  which  were  dcstiuetl  to  re- 
sult in  the  birth  of  a  new  nation.  They  were  a  conglomerate  of  diverse 
character,  but  l)ecame  substantially  one  in  si>irit.  Many  came  from 
Connecticut,  others  from  Boston.  Tliere  were  ultra  Puritans,  Ana- 
baptists and  Free-thinkers.  There  were  hardy  pioneers  and  Indian  fight- 
e.s,  sturdily  indeiwndcnt  and  aggressive,  prepared  to  lead  in  opix>sition 
to  whatever  seemed  to  threaten  abridgement  of  the  natural  liberties  of 
the  individual  man.  There  were,  also,  in  unusually  large  proportion 
fr>r  a  new  community,  the  highly  e<lucated,  cultured,  even  aristocratic. 
l?oth  were  ec|ually  necessary  for  the  day  of  great  events  which  was 
already  dawning — (he  former  tt)  take  u|xni  themselves  a  foremost  part 
in  the  .'ictual  revolutionary  struggle,  though  the  other  class  were  not 
wanting  here;  the  latter  to  exert  a  constructive  influence  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  institutions  after  that  struggle  should  have  ended.  As 
elsewhere  in  all  the  world's  history  during  the  progress  of  civilization 
and  of  man's  advancement,  neither  class  comprehended  the  importance 
of  its  own  acts  or  their  momentous  eflfect  \\\k>\\  the  future  of  the  coimtry 
and  of  the  world. 

To  the  i>eopIe  of  Berkshire  county  belongs  the  honor  of  l)eing 
among  the  first  (if  they  were  not,  as  is  probable,  the  very  first)  in  the 
entire  land  to  take  pronounced  action  against  British  authority.  At 
SheflTield,  on  January  12,  1773  (more  than  two  years  before  the  famous 
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"Mecklenburg  Dcclriratioii  i»f  liukiKrinIciKc  "  )»rncl?iHiicd  :it  Mt'cklcii* 
InirfT,  North  Carolina,  May  20,  1^7$),  tlic  pco]>lc  asHen]l>1c4l  to  con^ 
sifter  "Tlie  grievances  which  the  Atncricaiis  in  general  and  the  inhabil- 
ants  of  this  province  in  jjnrticitlar  lahnr  under/'  Tlic  report  of  tlic 
coninultee  appoinletl  to  voice  the  sentiments  o(  the  [leoplc,  vflcwe<l 
"with  deepest  sorrow  the  design  of  Great  Mritain  (which  is  too  aj^par- 
ent  to  every  virttioiis  lover  of  his  country)  grachudly  to  deprive  us  of 
invaUmble  rights  and  ]>rivitcges  which  were  trnnsniittcd  to  ns  liy  our 
worthy  and  indepemlcnt  ancestors;''  and  ]nufcssed  *' the  most  ami- 
cable  regard  and  attachment  to  our  most  precions  a^vcrcifi^n  and  protest- 
anl  snccession  as  by  )aw  est;tblished;*'  bnt  *' with  that  ilefcrciuc  ami  re* 
S]Kct  due  to  tbe  country  on  which  we  arc  and  always  hojx;  to  lie  *lc- 
pendent,  enter  upon  the  fol lowing*  resolves/' 

llie  first  two  of  the  resohitions  are  remarkable  as  iKriufj  ahiiost 
identical  in  language  lo  a  portion  oT  ihc  Dcclaralioo  uf  lndqK.*nOencc 
of  Jnly  tbe  Fourth,  1776,  at  Pbiladel|iliia; 


"  Rcsoivcd,  that  Mankind  in  a  Slate  of  Nature  are  equal,  free  i.nd 
independent  of  each  other,  and  have  a  right  to  the  undisturbed  Enjoy- 
ment of  their  bves,  their  Liberty  and  T*rnixrrty. 

'*  Kcsohrd,  that  tlic  ^rcal  end  of  rulilical  Snci^'ly  is  lo  scenic  in 
a  irtore  effectual  manner  those  rights  and  privileges  whercwilb  (loci  and 
Nature  have  made  us  free,*' 


Tliesc  rcsolutiiins  (wtiicb  recited  every  gricvaiice  complained  of 
then  or  thereafter  in  any  of  the  Colonics)  were  read  twice  in  town  meet- 
ing, and  unanimously  adopted.  They  were  ]>enncd  by  the  celebrated 
Tlieodore  Sedgwick.  He  was  aheady  prominent  in  national  councils, 
and  It  IS 
relations} 
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(Iclplii.i,  throiij^h  liis  association  with  the  leaders  of  the  Congress  of 
1776. 

In  this  coinieclion  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  of  1776,  pennetl  by  Tliomas  Jefferson,  was  read 
in  a  church  at  Sheflfield,  a  poor  slave  girl  hearing  it,  said:  "It  stands 
to  reason  that  I  am  free/*  She  sought  Mr.  (afterwards  Judge)  Sedg- 
wick, then  a  young  lavyyer,  who  brought  suit  to  establish  her  freedom, 
which  the  court  adjudge<l  upon  his  plea.  These  facts  were  narrated  in 
an  address  at  the  Edwards  family  meeting  in  Stockbridge  in  Septem- 
Ikm*,  if<7(),  by  lion.  David  Dudley  iMcId,  who  said  this  was  "the  first 
instance  where  that  famous  Declaration  wa%<held  to  mean  what  it  said." 

From  the  time  of  the  Sheflield  meeting  of  1773  there  was  no  halt- 
ing. Incidentally  it  may  be  mentione<l  that  at  the  town  meeting  on 
February  25,  1775,  "  the  present  inhuman  practice  of  enslaving  our  fel- 
low creatures,  the  natives  of  Africa,"  was  called  up,  but  action  was  de- 
ferred, "  the  subject  being  under  the  consideration  of  the  General 
Court."  In  the  same  year,  when  British  aggressioni  had  become  so  pro- 
nounced as  to  threaten  the  virtual  reduction  of  Massachusetts  to  the 
condition  of  a  conquered  province,  when,  to  quote  "  Tlic  Boston 
Gazette,"  "  The  whole  continent  seemed  inspired  by  one  soul,  and  that 
a  rigorous  and  determined  one,".  Berkshire  was  first  to  hold  a  county 
ciHivention,  at  Stockbri<Igc.  an<l  which  Ijcxly  adopted  a  solemn  lejigue 
and  covenant  "  that  wc  will  nut  iiniKHt,  purchase  or  consume,  or  suf- 
fer any  jierson  for,  by,  or  under  us,  to  imix)rt,  purchase,  or  consume,  in 
any  manner  whatever,  any  goods,  wares,  or  manufactures,  which  shall 
arrive  in  Great  Britain,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  October  next 
*  *  *  until  our  charter  and  constitutional  rights  shall  be  re- 
stored." Shortly  afterward  a  liberty  ix)le  in  Sheflield  was  cut  down, 
and,  the  two  dcers  of  the  deed  being  identified,  one  was  compelled  to 
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l)fiss  I>cfuic  a  long  line  of  tlic  inlirthiUuUs,  In'^^iiii^  iJnnUm  of  cacli  one; 
wliile  the  other  was  tarred  and  ft^aOuicd,  :iiu1  in  siirh  dire  i>H)iihl  \v:is 
forcctl  to  kiK^i'k  at  the  dotir  of  every  hinint*  in  ihc  town  and  make  hnniWIif 
ai^lugy.  As  anothci  inslanco  tjf  llie  spiiit  at  ttie  timed  may  Ijc  noleit 
llie  fact  that^  sonic  time  Iwfore  the  Declaration  of  IndeiKnuIcnee,  the 
people  of  Pitlsfiekl  by  Vi'te  onlerod  llie  erasnrc  of  the  name  of  Kiii^^ 
George  from  all  official  iitsii^nia.  and,  as'if  to  show  their  contempt  for 
that  sovereign,  coupleil  witli  tluit  vote  a  nnmlier  of  niiscclianeons  pro^ 
visions,  one  being  against  hogs  rnniiijig  at  tarye. 

Tliis  cletemiined  spirit  of  independuncc  was  further  ma*lc  mnni- 
fest  even  in  tlic  relations  of  the  county  U\  tlie  pruvineial  authority. 
For  a  consi<Jeral>Ie  perio*)  Berkshire  was  practically  administered  as  an 
independent  {jrincipalityf  its  inhabitants  holding  thai,  by  the  act  i>f 
revolntinn,  each  political  entity  liatl  relapsed  to  entire  ilet^ntlenoe  iiix>n 
itii  own  inherent  p*)wxrs,  that  the  ok]  provincial  charter  had  keen 
al>rogated,  and  that  ibey  would  recof^;iiize  no  courts  or  authority  origin- 
atJng  in  Boston,  kiit  wouki  rest  \\\hm  tbeir  own  self-government  until 
a  state  convention  should  i>e  held  and  a  lawful  govertuuent  organize  1 
ife  no7*o.  To  eflfet't  the  latter  end  the  people  of  Berkshire  took  primary 
action,  and  it  is  a  well  estahliiihe*!  fact  that  Jonathan  Sjnitli,  r>f  I^ne^* 
boro,  contributed  more  than  all  others  to  the  ratification  of  the  Federal 
Constitution  by  the  iwople  of  Massachusetts  and  the  erection  of  a  stable 
government.  Concerning  this  imi>(>rtaiit  event  the  commissi  oners 
charged  with  the  publication  <^f  the  Massachusetts  Colnuial  Utvonts 
wrote  recently  to  Mr.  Qiarlcs  J.  Palmer,  of  Pittsfietd:  "  While  all  our 
l^oplc  seem  to  have  shown  a  genius  for  code-making  and  a  womlerful 
ap]>rehensu)n  of  the  jitiiloso)jliy  i>f  Republican  government,  the  honor  of 
t)cing  first       ---'■■-*  .    ^ 

crlv  and 
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scattered  alon^  the  extreme  western  border  of  the  province  along  the 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys  of  the  Housatonic.  And  yet  how  little 
pronnncnrc  is  j^ivcn  to  Ihis  fact  in  oin*  Inuiks  of  history.  It  is  certainly 
very  nitKJcsl  in  the  intcllij[»^cnl  people  of  Picrkshirc  not  to  have  claimed 
more  than  (hey  have  for  Ihc  achievements  of  their  forefathers."  Al- 
thonji^h  not  immediately  related  to  this  subject,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
Ihat  it  was  owin^  to  the  earnest  and  determined  eflfort  of  men  of  Pitts- 
field  llial  Massachuselts  finally  removed  the  remaining  relics  of  the 
most  ohjecticnahle  Puritan  legislation,  and  gave  to  all  relijBfious  lK)dies 
absolute  independence,  and  equality  in  the  eyes  of  the  law. 

Berkshire  performed  its  full  share  during  the  Revolutionarv  war. 
Its  minute-men  marched  to  Boston  on  receiving  the  Lexington  alarm. 
Three  t)f  its  regiments  foughl  in  the  battle  of  I>ennington,  August  16, 
1777.  With  owQ  of  these  was  Pittsfield's  famous  "  Fighting  Parson 
Allen."  When  the  news  of  the  approaching  conflict  came  to  the  vil- 
lage, Parson  Allen  assembled  his  congregation  in  the  meeting  house  and, 
musket  in  hand,  called  u|K)n  his  i)eople  to  accompany  him  to  the  field. 
It  IS  claimed  for  him  that  he  fired  the  first  shot  at  Bennington  on  the 
American  side.  Berkshire  men  were  present  in  the  campaign  culmina- 
ting in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne  and  his  army  at  Saratoga. 

During  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britahi, 
1812-1814,  Pittsfield  was  the  rendezvous  for  the  Berkshire  county  vol- 
tmteers.  'Iliere  also  were  congregated  the  British  soldiers  captured 
during  Ihe  war.  The  gromid  occupied  by  the  cantonment  then  lielonircd 
to  the  Unite<l  States,  and  comprised,  among  other  territory,  the  eround 
since  occupied  by  the  MaplewcMxl  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  St.  Joseph's 
(Roman  Catholic)   Church,  and  buildings  i)ertaining  thereto. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  war,  lierkshire  county  resi)onded  with 
cheerful  alacrity,  as  it  did  to  all  subsequent  calls,  and,  when  the  final 
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sbrmm  that  it  seat  lo  tkc 
front  nearir  six  tbonsand 
mcD— nesBiT  loor  nondivd 
(tfarce  humfacJ  and  c^;htj- 
tiffA)  oiocc  dno  its  aggr^ 
gated  quota.  The  coaotr 
was  brgrij  represented  in 
the  Eighth  Massachusetts 
Raiment  under  President 
LinGoh's  first  call  for  ser- 
entT>fivc  thousand  men.  The 
l«Vnty-flintli  K^iinciU  was 
ahnost  entirely  made  up  in 
the  count)-,  which  also  con- 
tributed largdy  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Tenth,  Twenty-first, 
Thirty-first,  Thirty-fourth 
and  Thirty-seventh  R^- 
ments,  and  to  many  others 
in  smaller  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful 

aiul       impressive      sohliers' 

monuments    in    the    Uniteil 

States   is   that   in   the   City 

Park     in     Pittsfield.       The 

fttrikiiiff  figure  of  the  odor-sergeant,  in  bronze,  Wtis  nuxieled  by  the  noted 

<w'ul|itor,  I^unt  Thompson.     Among  the  inscriptions  upon  the  granite 

column,  which  are  peculiarly  touching  and  expressive,  are  the  following: 


SoMterf'  Monument. 
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"  For  the  Dead,  a  Tribute." 

"  For  the  Living,  a  Memory." 

"  For  Posterity,  an  Emblem  of  Loyalty  to  the  Flag  of  their  country." 

It  was  uix)!i  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  this  moiuuiient,  on 
Septcinlxjr  24,  1872,  that  George  WiHiain  Curtis  pronounced  one  of 
his  most  eloquent  orations,  and  his  fervent  praise  is  equally  applicable 
to  the  Soldier  of  the  Union,  from  whatever  town  or  whatever  st^te: 

"  Let  us  be  grateful  for  Greece  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  thank 
God  that  we  live  in  America  today!  The  war  scatteretl  tlie  glamour 
of  the  past  and  showed  us  that  we,  too,  live  among  great  virtues,  gfreat 
characters  and  great  men.  Tlirough  these  streets  the  culture  of  Greece, 
the  heroism  of  Rome,  the  patriotism  of  our  own  revolution,  have 
marched  before  your  eyes.  These  elms,  like  the  trees  of  Ardennes,  have 
shed  their  tears  in  dew  drops  over  the  unreturning  brave.  The  ground 
upon  which  we  stand  is  consecrated  by  the  tread  of  feet  gladly  going! 
to  the  noblest  sacrifice.  And  from  these  throbl>ing  drums  and  wail- 
ing horns,  still  peals  the  music  to  which  they  marched  away.  They 
were  your  sons,  Pittsfield  and  green  Berkshire!  They  were  your  com- 
rades, Massjichusetts  soldiers!  They  were  the  darlings  of  your  homes, 
tender  hearts  that  hear  me!  And  here  in  this  fair  figure  of  heroic  youth, 
they  stand  as  you  will  always  recall  them — the  bloom  of  immortal 
youth  upon  their  cheeks;  the  divine  hope  of  youth  in  their  hearts;  the 
l)erpetual  inspiration  of  youth  to  every  beholder.  For  this  is  the  Ameri- 
can soldier  of  the  Union ;  the  messenger  of  liberty  to  the  captive,  and  of 
I)eace  to  the  nation,  lliis  is  the  perpetual  but  silent  preacher  of  the 
gos|x:l  of  liberty  and  justice  as  the  only  sure  foundation  of  states. 
'  Beautiful  on  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him  that  bringeth  glad  tid- 
ings, that  iniblisheth  peace,  that  said  unto  Zion,  thy  God  reigneth ! '  " 

In  the  same  park  with  '*  the  Color  Sergeant "  is  a  lofty  flagstaff 
erected  by  the  city  at  the  opening  of  the  Spanish-American  war,  from 
which  floats,  on  occasion,  a  handsome  national  flag,  the  gift  of  the 
children  of  the  public  schools. 

How  quickly  the  jKople  of  the  revolutionary  period  tiu-ned  to  the 
arts  of  iKace  as  soon  as  war  was  over,  is  discernible  in  the  fact  that 
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c<lucation  liccame  one  of  Iheir  chiefest  concerns.  Williams  College, 
without  qnesiion  the  most  imj>ortaiit  instiuuioii  in  the  Rcrkslnrcs,  from 
humble  ami  unpromising  Ijegiunings  rose  to  the  front  rnnic  among 
American  colleges.  It  has  not  only  been  a  pioneer  in  more  tlian  one 
field  of  scholarship  ami  research,  hut  its  religious  innuence  has  1>een 
felt  to  the  entis  of  the  earth-  A  pertinent  ilhistratiun  is  found  in  the 
following:  It  is  related  that  in  the  early  days  of  the  last  century  the 
students  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  (iel<ls  for  prayer  On  one 
occasion  a  thunder  storm  drove  them  to  the  shelter  of  a  haystack,  and, 
amid  the  war  of  elements,  there  came  to  some  of  them  the  purpose  to 
"  preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature."  Several  of  the  students  be- 
came the  first  and  most  notahle  of  American  foreign  missionaries,  and 
the  cuiifercnces  of  Williams  C^^llege  studcnU  led  to  the  ur^run/atimi  of 
that  wonderfully  efficient  body,  the  American  Board  of  Cmnmissioners 
for  Foreign  Missions. 

Other  potent  educational  agencies  were  the  many  academies 
which  early  dotted  the  county,  and  which  were  the  resort  of  pupils  from 
New  York  and  Boston,  inrieed,  from  all  over  the  lautl,  making  Berk- 
shire  the  seat  of  a  great  share  of  the  influence  whicli  has  made  Massa- 
chusetts the  center  of  literary  and  educational  activity  and  helpfuhiess 
for  the  whole  land,  To  quote  Mr  Pahner;  '*  Every  one  of  these 
schools  was  no  mere  place  Jor  giving  the  fashiona)>te  veneering  of  the 
ordinary  boarding  school,  Init  ratlicr  the  severe  mund  of  training  in 
the  Spartan  virtues  of  hard,  severe,  honest,  legitimate  toil,  and  earning 
every  step  of  advance  achieved.  And  from  these  schools,  as  well  as 
from  the  mountain  farms  and  hillside  sioj)cs  uf  the  llousatonic,  there 
has  flowed  a  constant  stream  of  manly  vigor  which  has  serveti  to  re- 
plenish t' 
portion  o 


Haystack  Moiumient. 
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cigciicy,  llie  libraries  wliich  were  early  establislied  in  various  towns. 
Tlie  latter  contained  no  flashy  novels,  but  were  filled  with  standard 
works  of  history,  biography,  travels  and  poetry,  and  social  circles  were 
formed  for  reading  these  works.  Mr.  Hyde,  previously  quoted,  says 
that  young  ladies,  as  they  spun  wool  and  flax,  would  have  "  Paradise 
Lost "  or  Young's  "  Night  Tlioughts "  or  some  other  book  before 
them,  and  read  as  they  spun.  Many  young  women  committed  to  mem- 
ory entire  i^ocms,  and  were  well  versed  in  Rollings  "  Ancient  History  " 
and  *'  Plutarch's  IJvcs,"  and  (remarks  Mr.  Hyde)  "  it  has  been  claime<l 
by  some,  who  had  an  eye  on  the  first  half  century  of  Berkshire  as  well 
as  the  last  half,  that  the  matrons  of  the  first  period  were  more  con- 
versant with  standard  iMiglish  authors  than  arc  their  daugliters  and 
grand-daughters."  Pertinent  to  the  same  topic  is  the  following  from 
the  "  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Orville  Dewey,  D.  D. :" 


"  For  books  to  read,  the  old  Sheffield  Library  was  irry  main  re- 
source. It  consisted  of  about  two  hundred  volumes, — books  of  the 
good  old  fashion,  well  printed,  well  Ixjund  in  calf,  and  well  thumbed,  too. 
What  a  treasure  was  there  for  me!  I  thought  the  mine  could  never 
be  exhausted.  At  le«ist,  it  contained  all  that  I  wanted  then,  and  lietter 
reading,  I  think,  than  that  which  generally  engages  our  youth  now- 
adays,— the  ficrcat  F.nj^Hsh  classics  in  prose  and  verse,  Addison  and 
Jolmson  and  Milton  and  Shakesi>carc,  histories,  travels,  and  a  few 
novels.  The  most  of  these  lxK)ks  I  read,  some  of  them  over  and  over, 
often  by  torchlight,  sitting  on  the  floor  (for  we  Itad  a  rich  l>ed  of  old 
pine-knots  on  the  farm)  ;  and  to  this  library  I  owe  more  than  to  any- 
thing that  helped  me  in  my  l3oyhood.  ♦  ♦  *  I  remember  the  time 
when  there  were  eminent  men  in  Shcflicld.  Judge  Sedgwick  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law  here;  and  there  were  Esquire  Lee,  and 
John  W.  Ilurlbut,  and  later,  Charles  Dewey,  and  a  numl)er  of  profes- 
sional men  l:)esides,  and  several  others  who  were  not  professional,  but 
readers,  and  could  quote  Johnson  and  Pope  and  Shakespeare;  my 
fatlier  himself  could  repeat  the  '  Essay  on  Man/  and  whole  books  of 
the  '  Paradise  Lost.'  " 
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Berkshire  was  the  Iiome  of  a  notable  array  of  professional  men — 
clergymen,  lawyers  and  physicians — who  left  a  deep  impress  not  only 
upon  their  own  but  succeeding  generations.  At  the  beginning  the  set- 
tlers were  for  the  greiiler  iHiinhcr  Puritan  C^MigrcgiUionalists.  Tlic 
business  of  building  churches,  settling  ministers  and  providing  for 
their  support  was  transacted  in  town  meeting.  To  quote  Alexander 
Hyde  ("Early  Life  and  Customs"),  "Pastors  were  settled  for  life. 
With  scarecely  an  exception  they  were  graduates  from  college,  and 
eminent  for  scholarship,  piety  and  practical  wisdom.  11iey  co^istilutetl 
the  aristocracy  of  the  county,  using  the  term  in  its  original  meaning 
— government  by  the  best.  To  them  the  people  looked  not  only  for  re- 
ligious instruction,  but  for  counsel  in  all  matters  of  education  and  civil 
polity,"  Jonathan  Hubbard,  the  first  jxistor  in  the  county,  was  settled 
in  Sheffield  in  T735,  and  died  there  in  1765.  He  was  settled  in  the 
same  year  John  Sergeant  was  ordained  at  Deerfield.  Mr.  Sei*geant 
was  succeeded  by  Jonatlijin  Edwards,  pronoiniccd  by  many  to  be  *'  the 
giant  intellect  of  America/'  After  Mr.  Julwanls  was  callcil  to  the 
presidency  of  Princeton  College  be  was  succeeded  in  his  pastoral  office 
by  Dr,  West,  a  famous  tbeologiaii,  who  in  the  absence  of  iheologiical 
seminaries  taught  numcirous  divinity  stiwlents.  Dr  West  was  ^suc- 
ceeded by  Dr,  Field.  In  1743  Samuel  Hopkins,  who  was  to  come  to 
large  distinction,  was  settle<^l  at  G refit  Barringtou,  wliere  he  remained 
until  1770,  when  he  removed  to  Newixjrt,  Rhode  Island.  There  were 
also  famous  preachers  in  the  mountain  towns.  Rev.  Tlidiias  Strong 
settled  at  New  Marlborougli,  was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Alexander,  and  he 
by  Dr  Catlin,  who  was  author  of  "A  Conij)eii(linni  of  'Jlieology/' 
Adonijah  Bidwell,  settled  at  Tyringham  in  175a,  was  another  strong 
figure,  his 
men  were 
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a  century  after  those  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county.  The  renowned 
Thomas  Allen,  the  first  Pittsfield  pastor,  was  settled  in  1764.  He  died 
in  1810,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Allen,  afterward  presi- 
dent of  Bowdoin  College,  and  he  by  Herman  Humphrey,  who  was  later 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Amherst  College.  Dr.  Hyde  was  settled  in 
Lee  in  1792,  and  Dr.  Shepard  at  Lenox  in  1795, 

To  illustrate  the  deep  feeling  of  that  day,  Mr.  Rollin  H.  Cooke, 
in  his  paper  on  the  Rev.  John  Todd,  D.  D.  (published  in  the  Collec- 
tions of  the  Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society,  1899),  notes  a 
letter  written  by  that  eminent  divine,  in  which  Tie  refused  to  attend  the 
ftmeral  of  a  friend,  on  account  of  having  to  take  part  with  a  Unitarian 
minister,  beginning  by  saying,  "  I  do  believe  that  Unitarianism  is  not 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,"  and  closing:  "  By  acceding  to  your  polite  invita- 
tion I  come  alongside  of  a  Unitarian  minister,  and  thereby  publicly  ac- 
knowledge him  to  Ix;  a  minister  of  Jesus  Christ.  Sir,  in  view  of  the 
judgment  day,  I  dare  not  do  it."  And  Mr.  Cooke  observes :  "  Yet 
we  criticise  the  doctrine  of  papal  infallibility." 

The  lawyers  of  the  county,  from  its  foundation,  were  ever  in  the 
lead  in  social  rank,  and  more  especially  in  public  life.  When  the  county 
was  incorporated  (1761)  there  were  only  five  lawyers  in  active  prac- 
tice, but  they  were  men  of  great  ability.  Among  them-  were  Jclm  Hug- 
gins  and  John  Ashley,  in  Sheflield;  Mark  Hopkins,  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  and  Tlieodore  Sedgwick,  in  Stockbridge.  Tlie  first  lawyer  in 
Pittsfield  was  Woodbridge  Little,  who  began  practice  there  in  1770. 
David  Noble  settled  in  Williamstown  about  the  same  time,  and  Danid 
Dewey  came  in  1790.  Tlie  last  named  rose  to  the  supreme  bench  of 
the  state,  and  his  legal  and  judicial  traits  reached  to  tlie  third  genera- 
tion. Later  came  to  Lenox,  Samuel  Quincy,  a  graduate  of  Harvard, 
and  to  Pittsfield,  John  Chandler  Wilhanis.     All  these  and  other  illus- 
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trious  lawyers  and  jurists  exerted  a  stroug  influence  upon  tlie  life  of 
the  cuinuuiiuty  anil  ugxui  llie  jurlspnulciicc  of  M;ussii:lui^cUK.  As 
early  as  1815  a  Law  Library  Associntinii  was  furmcil  by  the  mcnilicrs 
of  the  Berkshire  county  liar,  to  procure  law  lK>oks  for  use  during  court 
sessions.  By  1829  ihe  Association  had  collected  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred voUuneSj  and  it  has  now  g^own  to  more  than  ten  times  this  num- 
ber.    . 

The  physicians  exerted  less  moulding*  influence  than  did  the  law- 
yers, hut  there  were  men  of  lofty  character  aiul  hig^h  attainments  lunotig 
them.  The  early  practitioners  were  generally  cnllegc  gradualcs  and  men 
of  broad  iiUcllij^ence.  Amon^  (hem  were  WiUJatn  Ihtll  and  Lemuel 
Barnard,  of  Sheffield;  John  Buck  and  William  Whiting,  uf  CIrcat  Bar- 
rington;  Erastus  Sergeant,  of  Stinrkhridge;  Jnhn  Crocker  and  Hugo 
Burkhardt,  of  RichmontI;  Oliver  Brewster,  of  Becket,  and  TinK>thy 
Childs,  of  PittsfickK  Adaplabihly  iov  the  ]>rufcssinn  seems  to  liavc 
been  hereditary  in  some  families,  especially  the  Sergeant,  Brewster  and 
Childs  families. 

Dr,  Erastus  Sergeant  and  Dr.  Oliver  Partridge,  of  Slockbridge, 
were  appointed  in  1785  a  county  corres|K>nding  committee  to  act  in 
conjunction  with  the  Massachusetts  Me<lic;il  S(x:iety,  incorjxiratcil  in 
1781.  Tliis  led  to  the  organization  in  1787  of  a  medical  siKiety  at 
Stockbridge,  and  in  1794  a  second  county  association  was  forme<l,  but 
existed  only  two  years.  In  1K18  the  legislature  charlerc^l  llie  Berk- 
shire Methcal  Society,  Intt  its  organi^tatiuu  was  nnt  iHrrfLVlctl  iinlil  iKjo, 
llie  Pittsfield  Medical  Society  was  formed  in  1871,  and  the  North  Berk- 
shire Mc^lical  S<xicty  in  1876. 

In  1821  a  movement  was  set  on  foot  fnr  the  esiablishment  t>f  a 
medical  sci 
tion  of  the 
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Berkshire  Medical  College  was  chartered  January  4,  1823,  and  opened 
its  doors  Septcmhcr  1  f  of  Ihc  same  year,  witli  the  following  faculty : 
Dr.  ir.  IT.  Childs,  theory  ;nid  practice  of  medicine;  Dr.  J.  P.  Batch- 
elder,  anatomy,  surgery  and  physiology:  Dr.  Asa  Burbank,  materia 
medica:  Professor  Giester  Dewey,  of  VVilhams  College,  cheimstrv,  l)ot- 
any  and  mineralogy.  Lectures  on  obstetrics  were  to  l)e  delivered,  but 
the  lecturer  was  not  named.  In  182 1  the  old  Pittsfield  Hotel  was 
bought  for  school  uses,  and  receive<l  alx)ut  twenty-five  students.  In 
1823  the  legislature  made  the  college  a  grant  of  $5,000,  to  be  paid  in 
five  annual  installments.  The  building  usetl  as  a  lecture  room  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1850,  and  the  legislature  made  a  further  grant  of 
$io,(xx>,  while  the  citizens  of  Berkshire  contributed  $5,000,  and  a  new 
edifice  was  erected,  the  dedication  taking  place  August  5,  185 1.  After 
many  vicissitudes  the  college  closed  its  doors  in  1871,  selline  its  build- 
ing to  the  town,  which  remcKlelcd  it  for  school  pur|K)ses.  llie  sum 
accruing  from  the  sale,  after  |>aying  the  college  indebtedness,  was 
turned  over  to  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum. 

During  its  forty-four  years'  existence,  the  Berkshire  Medical  Col- 
lege graduated  eleven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  doctors  in  medicine, 
who  held  a  rank  equal  to  that  of  those  sent  out  by  any  American  school 
of  medicine  of  that  day.  As  was  ol^served  by  J.  E.  A.  Smith  ("  His- 
tory of  Berkshire  County  *'),  "  It  had  a  large  share  in  the  advancement 
of  medical  science  and  the  elevation  of  medical  character.  It  had  at- 
tractc*<l  to  Pittslield,  in  its  faculty  and  others,  persons  of  culture  who 
had  adorned  the  society  of  the  village  while  they  minglctl  with  it,  and 
left  it  the  better  for  their  presence,  and,  when  it  could  no  longer  cred- 
itaWy  perform  the  work  which  was  entrusted  to  it,  it  gracefully  yielded 
the  place  to  those  who  could."  During  the  existence  of  tlie  college 
voluntary  associations  were  formed  among  the  students   for    mutual 
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literary  and  professional  improvcmenL  In  these  took  \iinX  s**nic  wlio 
acliicvefl  a  liig^li  place  in  critical lonat  life,  among  Ihcin  rresidtiit  Mark 
Hopkins,  of  Williams  College,  and  Dr.  J,  G,  Holland,  Drs,  Tl»aycr 
and  Stiles  entered  upon  the  puMication  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Jour- 
nal in  1861;  it  greatly  intensified  the  local  esprit  du  corps  of  the  pro- 
fession, and,  though  it  was  continued  but  one  year,  left  an  enduring 
influence. 

The  local  press  is  not  to  l>e  overlooketl  in  ejMtfjmiEinir  Uic  influ- 
ences  which  were  potent  in  the  e<hication  of  the  people  and  the  advance- 
ment of  the  interests  of  the  community  at  larg»&  The  first  newspaixrr 
established  was  the  American  CentincI,  by  E.  Russelh  Tlie  first  num- 
ber appeared  Dccemlurr  i,  1787,  and  its  existence  was  hut  brief*  At 
that  time  there  were  Imt  two  other  papers  in  Massachusetts  west  of 
Worcester  ^llie  Centinel  was  sncceedal  by  the  Berkshire  Clm>nicie, 
which  issued  its  first  number  May  8,  1788,  Roger  Storrs  being  the  inib- 
lisher.  It  was  only  twelve  by  eight  inches  in  size,  bnt  at  its  thirty-first 
number  was  amplified  to  eighteen  by  twdve  inches.  It  was  ably  con- 
ducted and  enjoyed  a  wide  ix>pularity<  There  was  then  no  ]X)stoffice  in 
the  county  (the  first,  at  Stockbridge,  was  not  opened  until  1793),  and 
post  riders  were  irregular,  making  their  trips  at  long  intervals.  In 
January,  1790,  the  Chronicle  announced  that  *'  the  printer  (Mr.  Storrs V 
ever  endeavoring  to  furnish  his  customers  with  the  earliest  intelligence, 
had  engaged  a  post  to  ride  weekly  fruni  his  ofllicc  in  Pittsfield  to  Spring- 
field on  Mondays  and  retnrn  on  We^luesdays,  with  the  ixii)ers  publishctl 
in  the  dllTercnt  Slates  in  the  Union,  when  lUiUters  of  1m|K|rtaucc 
(brought)  by  them  will  be  publislietl  by  the  Chronicle  on  Tluirsday,  and 
immediately  circulated  to  the  several  towns  by  the  diffei'cnt  jiost  riders. '^ 

In    r  " 
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strong  rivalry  grew  up  IxHwcen  North  Adams,  South  Adams  and  Wil- 
liamstown,  aspiring  politicians  being  the  principal  factors  in  l)ehalf  of 
their  respective  towns.  A  committee  of  North  Adams  people  achieved 
the  victory,  and  in  one  night  brought  from  Pittsfield  a  press  and  types 
and  workmen.  Vvowx  this  cciuipnient  was  produced  on  Fel)niary  23, 
1827,  the  firsi  numl)cr  of  the  Berkshire  American,  published  by  Asa 
(ircen,  a  man  of  character  and  a  ready  writer.  The  joumals  thus  named 
were  the  forerunners  of  many,  some  ephemeral,  some  of  permanent  es- 
tablishment, and  all  contributing  in  less  or  larger  degree  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  county  along  material  lines,  and  the  upliolding  of  higher 
standards  of  education  and  intelligence. 

In  variotis  lines  the  county  of  Berkshire  has  ever  been  an  advanced 
leader  in  thought  and  action.  Indeed,  one  writer  (Mr.  H.  M.  Plunkett) 
has  said  "  wc  claim  tJiat  more  of  those  first  things  that  draw  the  chariot 
of  progress  for^vard  so  that  people  can  see  it  has  moved,  have  been 
plannal  and  executed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  nine  hundreil  and  fifty 
square  miles  that  constilttte  the  territory  of  Berkshire,  tlian  can  Ijc 
credited  to  any  other  tract  of  equal  extent  in  the  United  States."  A 
student  of  Williams  College,  as  early  as  1806  (long  before  a  railroad 
had  been  constnicted  in  the  world),  broached  the  idea  of  a  railroad 
from  Boston  to  Albany.  In  1826,  through  the  effort  of  people  of 
Stockbridge,  the  .scheme  was  seriously  advanced  in  the  legislature,  «ind 
in  the  subsequent  construction  over  the  Berkshire  hills  was  first  demon- 
strated the  practicability  of  operating  railroads  on  severe  ascending  and 
descending  grades,  as  well  as  upon  the  level.  Here  was  overcome  the 
steepest  grade  of  the  day  (eighty-five  feet  to  the  mile),  and  the  feat 
was  deemed  such  a  marvel  of  engineering  that  the  point  was  visited 
and  studied  by  railroad  builders  from  Great  Britain  and  various  of  the 
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cotitinental  countries.  In  the  same  year  w;is  sugj^^cstcil  the  (ireat  llt^oH^ic 
Tunnel,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  the  ccwistruction  of  which  was» 
however,  long  dehiyetl  It  was  Iwgnn  in  1863  and  completed  in  1873. 
and  so  accurate  was  the  work,  liegnn  at  np|iosite  sides  of  the  mountain, 
that,  when  the  workmen  met,  it  was  foujid  that  the  variation  in  the 
ahg^nment  was  less  than  an  inch,  and  in  the  level  less  than  tlnee  inches, 
in  the  entire  length  of  four  and  three-fourths  miles.  In  7826  also,  an 
elevated  railroad  was  profiosed  hy  The* hU ire  Sctlgwick,  41  f  Stockhridgc. 
'ilie  principle  uf  dectrii;  railrnails  wa*^  |>iMentcil  ,hy  Slephen  l-leld,  of 
tlie  same  t^^wn;  and  the  Atlantic  tek|;ra|jh  cahle  had  Its  inccptliin  in 
the  brain  of  another  Stockl>ridge  maji,  Cyrus  W.  FieM,  who  carried 
the  project  forward  to  its  n^n&unimation. 

Jn  more  recent  thxy^  luivc  l>een  fonmlcd  wittiin  the  lx>nlcrs  ul  the 
county  mannfacturing  enterprises  of  first  imix>rtance,  the  prfnlnels  of 
which  are  familiar  in  every  market  re:ichcd  hy  American  commerce, 
and  which  have  made  the  names  of  Pittsfield,  nalton^  Hinsdale,  Great 
BarringtoUt  Adams,  North  Adams,  Williamstown,  Lee,  ::nd  others, 
widely  known.  .  At  Lee  was  matlc  the  first  wood  pulp,  and  the  firsit 
pi\^T  from  that  material;  and  at  l^altcm  are  located  the  mills  where 
is  made  the  distinctive  ]>a]H:r  npoit  wliich  is  ]>rintcd  Ihc  Umtls  and  bdls 
of  the  United  States,  all  the  manufactLirin^  <»|)crati4>ns  liein^  carried 
on  nn<lcr  the  direct  suj^r vision  of  ajfcnts  of  the  United  Slates  Treasury 
De[*artnicnt. 


Tlie  natural  lieimties  of  old  Berkshire,  its  churclics  and  its  grave- 
yards  with    their  lialluwed    memories,    its   ancestral    homes   with    their 
annals  t    ^        "  '         " 
men  and 
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others  who  came  In  dwell  for  a  lime  and  ply  their  j)ens  con  amore,  in 
midst  of  congcin'al  and  suggestive  surroundings. 

Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards  resided  in  Stockbridge  from  tlie  time 
he  came  to  succeed  the  Rev.  John  Sergeant  as  teacher'  and  preacher, 
imtil  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Princeton  (New  Jersey)  Col- 
lege. Here,  in  a  house  known  a?  Edwards  Hall  (torn  down  only  a 
few  years  ago)  in  a  room  six  Uy  fifteen  feet,  he  wrote  his  great  treatises 
on  "  Freedom  of  the  Will/'  "  The  Nature  of  Virtue/'  and  "  Original 
Sin."  A  remarkable  instance  of  his  precocious  genius  and  knowledge 
is  afforded  in  the  following,  written  by  him  when  he  was  alxnit  twelve 
years  old : 

"  There  are  some  things  that  I  have 
happily  seen  of  the  wondrous  way  of  the 
working  of  the  spider.  *  *  *  Every- 
Ixxly  that  is  used  to  the  country  knows 
their  marching  in  the  air  from  one  tree 
to  another,  sometimes  to  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  rods.  Nor  can  one  go  out  in  a 
de\vy  morning  in  the  latter  end  of  Au- 
gust and  the  beginnitig  of  Septeml^er  but 
he  shall  .sec  mitltitudcs  of  webs,  made  vis- 
ible by  the  dew  that  hangs  on  them, 
reaching  from  one  tree,  branch,  or  shrub, 
to  another;  which  wel3S  are  commonly 
thought  to  be  niade  in  the  night,  l^e- 
cause  they  appear  only  in  the  morn- 
ing: whereas  none  of  them  are  made  in  the  night,  as  these 
.*;piders  never  come  out  in  the  night  when  it  is  dark,  as  the 
dew  is  then  falling.  But  these  wel>s  may  Ix^  seen  well  enough 
in  the  day-time  by  an  oliserving  eye,  by  their  reflection  in  the 
sunl^eams.  Es|>ecially  late  in  the  afternoon  may  these  webs  that  are 
between  the  eye  and  that  part  of  the  horizon  that  is  under  the  sun,  be  seen 
very  plainly.  *  *  *  And  the  spiders  themselves  may  l)e  very  often 
seen  traveling  in  the  air,  fron>  one  stage  to  another  amongst  the  trees,  in 
a  very  unaccountable  manner.  But  I  have  often  seen  that  which  is  much 
more  astonishing.  In  very  calm  and  serene  days  in  the  forementioned 
time  of  year,  standing  at  some  distance  l)chind  the  end  of  a  house  or 
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some  other  opaque  Ixidy,  so  as  just  to  hide  llie  disk  of  the  sun  and  keep 
off  his  dazzling  rays,  and  looking-  along;  ck>sc  by  the  side  of  il,  1  hnvt; 
seen  a  vast  nitdtittide  of  little  ^Inning  nehs  and  glistening:  striiies  Urit^htly 
reflecting  the  stiiil^eams,  and  s*)nic  of  thein  of  great  lenglh,  and  of  sucji 
height  that  one  would  think  they  were  tacked  to  the  vault  of  the  heavens,*' 


His  old  study  tahle  is  preserved  in  the  Stoc^khndpe  viHipe  lihrnrv, 
and  a  nionninent  to  his  imniory,  erected  hy  his  descendants,  stands  ni^on 
the  church  lawn. 

Among  other  eminent  divines  resident  in  Berkshire  was  the  Rev. 
John  Todd,  for  thirty  years  pastor  of  the  First  CImrch  in  Pittsfield.  He 
was  famous  not  only  as  a  preacher  hut  as  an  anthor,  and  the  greater 
rnniher  of  his  works  were  here  written.  He  was  an  atlqrt  in  writiuij 
for  youth,  and  among  his  nlost  widely  distrilnited  volumes  were  "  I-^oc- 
tnres  to  Children,"  which  went  through  many  editions,  in  Kntrland  as 
well  as  in  America,  and  was  translated  into  the  French,  German,  Greek, 
Bulgarian,  Tamil  and  other  languages;  ami  the  ''Student's  Manual," 
of  which  more  tluin  one  hundred  ami  Hfty  thous;nid  copies  wci*c  sold 
in  London,  England.  Among  others  of  his  works  were:  **  Tnilh  Made 
Simple,"  and  "Nuts  for  Boys  to  Crack/'  In  his  "Simple  Sketches/' 
and  |)articnlarly  in  his  "  Summer  fdcantngs/'  he  gave  i»octic;d  descrip- 
tion of  the  Berkshire  country,  interspersed  with  moralizin^'^  M  limes 
delightful,  and  at  times  sweetly  if  rather  moumfulty  pathetic,  as  in  his 
narrative  of  the  dedication  of  the  new  cemetery: 


'*  Wtr  have  just  returned  from  dedicating  our  new  cemetery.  It  is 
of  very  great  extent.  Solemn  wotxls,  sunny  lawns,  pleasant  hills  ami 
dales,  and  a  singing  stream,  which,  stopping  once  in  its  course,  tonus  a 
heautiful  hltlc  lakelet, —  all  are  found  in  onr  chosen  rcstine^-ulace  U*r 
the  dtrad,  Mile*  of  siuoolh  carriage  ro;id  wind  among  the  hillocks  and 
trees,  atut  a&  the  stranger  ritles  now  in  suidio'lit  and  now  in  shade,  he 
confesses 
town.     B 
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as  the  thousands  gathered  to  move  in  procession,  no  banner  or  martial 
music  disturbed  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion.  The  bell  tolling,  a  single 
bass-drum  lx*ating  lime  to  our  foo(stc|)s,  the  procession,  a  mile  in  length, 
went  forward  to  the  grounds.  In  one  of  the  Ixiautiful  gjrovcs,  and  on 
the  side  of  a  hill,  the  seats  and  the  platform  were  airangefl,  and  at  lieast 
three  th<ni«;and  .«Jat  down  in  silence.  The  exercises  consiste<l  of  prayer, 
reading  the  Scriptures,  singing,  addresses,  and  a  sweet  poem  from  a 
most  gifted  mind, —  Dr.  Holmes.  We  seeme^l  to  be  standing  between 
tbe  living  and  the  dead. 

"  We  were  drawn  Ixick  to  the  ixist  and  connected  with  our  fathers; 
for  we  arc  to  remove,  as  far  as  iK>ssil>le,  all  tlie  dead  who  liave  l)een 
buried  in  this  town  since  its  first  settlement,  and  lay  their  bones  here, 
to  be  disturbed  no  more,  we  trust,  till  the  resurrection  day. 

'*  We  were  solemn,  for  we  seemed  to  be  looking  into  our  own 
graves;  for  though  it  is  now  'a  new  sepulchre  wherein  never  man  was 
yet  laid,*  yet  we  knew  that  the  first  graves  would  soon  be  opened,  and 
that  Ixrneath  these  lofty  trees  our  own  dust  must  shortly  sleep.  We  were 
connected  with  the  future,  for  we  knew  that  it  would  be  at  least  two 
hundred,  perhaps  five  hundred  years,  before  the  dead  will  again  call 
for  more  room.  We  were  doing  what  will  not  be  again  done  here  for 
centuries,  and  here  the  dust  of  our  children  and  of  our  posterity  is  to 
be  gathered.  And  we  thought  how  we  should  then  l)e  centuries  old 
our.<5elvcs,  an<l  through  how  many  strange  scenes  of  thinking,  feeling, 
hoping,  fearing,  suffering,  and  enjoying,  we  should  pass  ere  that  day 
comes." —  Prom  "Summer  Cleanings," 


Dr.  William  F.llery  Channing.  the  first  leader  among  Unitarian 
clergymen  and  writers,  and  who  u\K>n  the  platform  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  American  orator,  iKisscfl  several  summers  in  Lenox,  in  quest  of 
healtli.  Among  his  congenial  friends  while  there  were  Catherine  Sedg- 
wick and  Fannie  Kemble.  At  Lenox,  on  August  ist,  1842,  he  delivered 
an  address  on  the  anniversary  of  the  emancipation  of  slaves  in  the 
British  West  Indies,  an  effort  of  great  power  and  eloquence. 

The  Rev.  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  the  revered  president  of  Williams 
College  for  a  i)eriod  of  thirty  years,  was  lx>ni  in  Great  Bairinefton. 
Among  his  publishetl  works  was  his  "  Outline  Study  of  Man."  He  was 
intensely  loyal  to  his  town  and  county,  and  prided  in  their  remarkable 
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history.     In  an  act^lress  delivered  at  tlie  Edwards  family  nicttitjg  tit 
Stcdtliridgc,  in  SciHcinlwr,  1870,  lie  snul: 


"  For  a  town  no  larger  than  this,  there  have  lieen  and  are  connecte<l 
with  \U  by  residence  or  birth,  an  unusuaJ  number  of  those  whose  names 
wilJ  live  in  hislory.  In  the  same  Jinc  with  Edwards,  West  and  Field 
were  great  men,  and  were  worthy  of  the  taUets  in  this  cliurdi  by  whidi 

they  are  commemorated  in  connection 
with  him.  In  another  (inc  are  (he 
names  of  Judge  Sedgwick,  and  Miss 
Catharine  Sc<igwick,  an<l  Mrs.  Theo- 
dore Setlgwick.  We  have  also  among 
the  living  a  codificr  of  laws,  the  most 
eminent  of  this  age  (David  Dudley 
Field) ;  a  judge  of  the  Su|>rcme  Court 
of  the  United  Slates  (Ste|>)ien  J* 
l^ield);  and  still  aunthcr  (Cynis  W, 
iMcid),  whose  name  will  lie  reiiieni' 
bered  as  I*>ng  ai>  the  swift  messages  of 
the  telegraph  shall  niaUe  the  tx'ean-l»ed 
their  highway,  and  shall  nulrnn  the  sun 
in  his  course.  Al  the  head  nf  tht^sc, 
Edward*  stantls,  the  gieatest  of  all 
♦  *  ♦  ;  not  gre;U  l)cfore  Gotl  (for 
that  no  man  can  \)e),  but  great  as  walking  humt>ly  with  him/' 


Mark  Hopkins. 


Henry  Ward  Beechcr  owned  a  farm  in  I-enn\,  an<l  pssetl  scvcni! 
summers  there  with  his  family.  Many  of  tlie  brilliant  word-pictnres 
which  he  drew  for  his  hearers  in  Ilymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  were 
drawn  from  the  hills  antl  streams  of  Jlerksliirc,  and  his  relict  ms  and 
ethical  te^ichings  were  inspiretl  in  many  instances  by  recollections  of 
Jonatlian  Edwards  and  Mark  Hoj^kins,  as  he  traversed  the  ptiths  once 
trodden  by  them.  Here  he  wrote  his  famous  "  Star  Papers^"  in  which 
he  flrew  lessons  of  pregnant  import  from  most  inconsequential  objects: 


''Tcni 
than  hand  c 
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distinguishing  excellence  by  which  it  inay  glory,  and  say,  '  In  this,  1 
am  first  in  all  the  world  I ' 

'*  Since  the  same  hand  made  me  that  made  them,  and  the  same 
care  feeds  them  that  spreads  my  board,  let  there  be  fellowship  between 
us.  *  *  *  I,  too,  am  but  an  insect  on  a  larger  scale.  Are  there  not 
those  who  tread  with  unsounding  feet  through  the  invisible  air,  of  being 
so  vast,  that  I  seem  to  Ihcm  but  a  mite,  a  flitting  insect?  And  of  cajiac- 
ities  so  noble  and  eminent,  that  all  the  stories  which  I  could  bring  of 
tlioitght  and  feeling  to  them  would  be  but  as  the  communing  of  a  g^rass- 
hop|)or  with  mc,  or  the  chirp  of  a  sparrow? 

"  Hie  line  that  divides  Ix^twccn  the  animni  and  the  divine  is  the 
litie  of  suffering.  The  animal,  for  its  own  pleasure,  inflicts  suffering. 
Tlie  divine  endures  suffering  for  another's  pleasure.  Not  then  when 
he  went  up  to  the  pro|x>rtions  of  original  glory  was  Christ  the  greatest; 
but  when  he  desccndecl,  and  wore  our  form,  and  lx)re  our  sins  and  sor- 
rows, that  by  his  stripes  we  might  l)c  healed !  '* 


Dr.  Orvillc  Dewey,  an  eminent  Unitarian  preacher,  was  born  in 
Sheffield,  and  came  back  to  spend  his  declining  days  and  pass  away. 
J  lis  "  Autobiogrnphy  "  is  rich  in  descrii>tioii  of  Rerkshire  county  scenes 
and  recollections  of  the  active  men  of  a  past  generation,  as  evidenced 
by  the  following  fragment : 


•*  *  *  *  I  rcmeml)cr  nothing  till  the  first  event  in  my  early 
childh<K)d,  and  that  was  acting  in  a  play.  It  was  ])crformed  in  the 
church,  as  a  jKut  of  a  school  exhibition,  llie  stage  w;ls  laid  ujwn  the 
l^ews,  and  the  audience  seated  in  the  gallery.  I  nutst  have  been  alx)ut 
five  years  old  then,  and  1  acted  the  part  of  a  little  son.  ♦  ♦  *  We 
are  apt  to  think  of  the  Puritan  times  as  all  rigor  and  strictness.  And 
yet  here,  nearly  6o  years  ago,  was  a  play  acted  in  the  meeting-house: 
the  church  turned  into  a  theatre.  And  I  remember  luy  mother's  telling 
mc  that  when  she  was  a  girl  her  father  carried  her  on  a  j)illion  to  the 
raising  of  a  chinch  in  Pittsficid;  and  the  occasion  was  celebrated  by  a 
ball  in  the  evening.     *     *     * 

"  The  next  thing  that  I  remember,  as  an  event  in  my  childhood, 
was  the  funeral  of  General  Ashley,  one  of  our  townsmen,  who  had 
served  as  colonel,  I  think,  in  the  War  of  the  Revolution.  I  was  then 
in  my  sixth  year.  It  was  a  military  funeral ;  and  the  procession,  for  a 
long  distance,  filled  the  wide  street.     Tlie  music,  the  solemn  march,  the 
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»  .'".:    v^tii  xt  a  frnierai,     *     *     « 

^  *:.-•:    j:r    rc.  ':rie  3ef«lH  Cir   v^iJc  «.ii  Sam ^7.  acair  vriiziii  ciiae  ^:to 

•>    '.f  •!^e:  wrxufL — the  jrrcac.  gay.  or^sfc  wcTiiL  alt  faff  at  dbaii- 

"A  .  !>-    I'rxA.  jaricn  »rth  e^^vL  pfea«irK  d»nie»  am!  cxxcraoirai^!    Wka 
-   ■>A-x*T>    c'r,rt!ViifXiA  ^jfxst  natnre:  af*:fit  the  nEUcmT  TVirSi 


'*'ccif  ?r<t  irrthi'r*  r^  Ficricihirc  eofit%   iiiix5t  fuj-  rEune%l  ihe  Rcr. 
.Vrr>ry   F  i*i«i    of  Soxfcfxi.l^.  whiv  pcnotmcii  a  Safer  .t  lo%x 

ai>!  •:«£  «  f  pcmsuKnt 
%-ahic  in  his  "*  H:>t«iry  of 
Berkshire  Gwnn.*'  He 
was  the  father  of  iaar 
niita)4e  s«in$,  three  of 
whom  are  eulogizetl  npoo 
ani)Cher  fKii^e  «>f  this  \%i>rk 
ill  a  qtiitati«4i  fmiii  tlic 
Rev.  Mark  Tht^ikins.  The 
fourth  S4^n,  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Fid€l,  was  a  well  known 
traveler  ami  autlK>r, 
wlK.y:  *'  I  rrmi  Kgypt  to  Japan,"  and  "Among  the  HtJy  Hills/' 
j(a'.cr  jihrji^ure  to  a  past  generation,  an<l  whose  *'  Histor)'  of  the  .Atlantic 
l(:U:^r:i]f\i  "  fthc  ^rejit  achicvenieiU  of  his  hmiher),  will  ever  remain 
as  an  aiitlicntic  narrative  oi  that  sti!|>en(loiis  uiulcrtaking. 

Nor  imi^l   Ih;  left  nnniciilion;!fl  one  wht»sc  iiulcfatigahic  lalmr  has 
given   lo  Jlie  o.nnty  and  country  a   w(»rk  of  nionunicntal   inifiortance, 
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Mr.  J.   v..   A.  Sinilli.  \\li«>  wrote  flic  "  Tlislory  of  Pittsficld,"  the  first 
vohiine  pitMisIied  in  iSr^),  and  the  second  in  1876. 

At  ShKkhridf»:c  was  Iiorn  Catherine  Maria  Sedglwick,  the  first 
among  American  women  to  achieve  a  real  fame  in  literature,  and  here 
rq)osc  her  remains  in  the  Sedjifwick  family  plat  in  the  village  cemetery. 
ITer  works  fonnd  admiring  readers  even  in  England,  unfriendly  as  were 
its  i)coi)le  to  New  World  authors.  Among  her  most  widely  and  favor- 
ably known  books  are:  "The  Linwoods,"  and  "Hope  Leslie."  She 
charmingly  pictured  many  of  the  natural  beauties  of  the  Berkshire  re- 
gion and  vividly  descril^ed  the  New  England  life  of  her  day.  She  was 
the  iKcr  of  Cooi)cr  in  depicting  the  Indian,  even  then  well  nigh  vanished 
from  view: 

"Hie  Indian  stranger  was  tall  for  her  years,  which  did  not  exceed 
liftccn.  Her  form  was  slender,  llexihie  and  graceful;  and  there  was  a 
freedom  and  loftiness  in  her  movement  which,  though  tempered  with 
modesty,  e\prcs.scd  a  consciousness  of  high  birth.  Her  face,  altluntgli 
marked  by  the  i)eculiarities  of  her  race,  was  l)eautiful  even  to  a  Euro- 
l)ean  eye.  Iler  features  were  regular,  and  her  teeth  white  as  i)earls; 
but  there  must  l)e  something  l)eyond  symmetry  of  feature  to  fix  the 
attention,  and  it  was  an  expre^^sion  of  dignity,  thoughtfulness,  and  deep 
dejectic^n  that  made  the  eye  linger  on  Magawiska's  face,  as  if  it  were 
l)erusing  there  the  legible  record  of  her  birth  and  wrongs.  Her  hair, 
contrary  to  the  fashion  of  the  Massachusetts  Indians,  was  partetl  on 
her  forehead,  braided,  and  confined  to  her  head  by  a  l)and  of  small 
feathers,  jet  black,  and  interwoven,  and  attached  at  equal  distances  by 
rings  of  iH)lishefl  lH)ne.  She  wore  a  waistcoat  of  deerskin,  fastened  at 
the  throat  by  a  richly-wrought  collar.  Her  arms,  a  model  for  sadpture, 
were  bare.  A  mantle  of  purple  cloth  hung  gracefully  from  her  shoul- 
ders, and  was  confined  at  the  waist  by  a  liroacl  l>and  ornamented  with 
rude  hieroglyphics.  'Ilie  mantle,  and  her  strait  short  |>etticoat,  or  kilt, 
of  the  same  rare  and  costly  material,  had  been  obtained,  prol>al>Iy,  from 
the  English  traders.  Stockings  were  an  unknown  luxury;  but  leggins, 
similar  to  those  worn  by  the  ladies  of  Queen  Elizalietirs  court,  were  no 
bad  substitute.  The  moccasin,  neatly  fitted  to  a  delicate  fix)t  and  ankle, 
and  tastefully  ornamented  with  l)ead-work,  completed  the  apparel  of 
this  daughter  of  a  chieftain." — Prom  "Hope  LcsH<:;  or  Early  Times  in 
The  Massachusetts;'  by  Catharine  Maria  Sedgztick. 
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Here,  in  Shefliekl,  was  born  George  F.  Root,  author  of  many  i)oi>- 
tilar  hymns  and  Ixillacls,  an<l  whose  war  sonjjs  (|nickcnc«l  the  feet  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  "  Boys  in  Bhie  "  as  they  marched  to  Imttle 
and  final  victory  during  the  days  of  tlie  slavdioldcrs'  rcl)enion.  Tlis 
services  to  the  Union  during  that  dreadful  e|K>ch  were  immeasurable. 
The  writer  of  this  narrative  has  in  mind  an  incident  pertinent  to  the 
present  mention.  It  was  at  a  great  gathering  in  the  Auditorium  in  Chi- 
cago, shortly  before  the  death  of  General  William  T.  Sherman,  who 
presided.  The  assemblage  was  in  large  part  made  up  of  veterans  of 
the  war,  and  among  them  were  many  officers  of  high  rank  and  national 
fame.  A  principal  feature  was  a  program  of  war  songs  sung  by  a 
great  chorus  of  children  and  young  )x^ple.  Tlie  audience  broke  into 
storms  of  a|>plause  in  listening  to 

"  Yes,  we'll  rally  'round  the  flag,  lx)ys, 

Rally  once  again. 

Shouting  the  battle-cry  of  freedom,  " 
and 

"  Tramp,  tramp,  tramp,  the  boys  are  marching. 

Cheer  up,  comrades,  they  will  come," 
and  broke  into  sobs  when  the  voices  of  the  singers  tremulously  sang 

"Just  before  the  l)attle,  mother, 

I  am  thinking  most  of  you. 
*  *  *  ♦  * 

r^arcwcll,  mother,  you  may  never 
Press  me  to  your  heart  again." 

A  one-armed  veteran,  who  had  worn  the  star  of.  a  general,  .saw  Mr. 
iioot  in  the  audience,  immediately  in  front  of  him,   leaned  over  and 
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grasped  his  hand,  and  said,  "  Mr.  Root,  I  would  rather  have  been  the 
writer  of  your  songs  than  to  have  commanded  an  army  corps  of  ten 
thousand  men."  Men  lumcil  to  witness  the  inlcrnii)tion,  and,  as  Mr. 
Root  came  to  be  recognized,  his  name  was  vociferously  called  out  from 
all  ))arts  of  the  house.  He  was  obliged  to  mount  a  chair,  having  in  his 
diflidcncc  declined  a  call  to  the  stage,  and  received  an  ovation  which 
his  voice  could  not  acknowledge,  and  to  which  his  tears  were  the  only 
resiKMise. 

Another  native  of  Berkshire  county  was  Henry  Shaw,  who,  as 
"  Josh  Billings,"  has  been  called  "  the  queerest  and  wisest  of  humor- 
ists," and  who  gave  to  his  countrymen  an  old  philosophy  of  life  in 
quaintest  phrase.  In  pretended  ignorance,  lie  broke  into  many  eccen- 
tricities of  expression : 


"  The  village  of  New  Ashford  iz  one  ov  them  towns  that  don't 
make  enny  fuss,  but  for  pure  water,  jntrc  morals  and  goml  rye  and 
injun  bread  it  stands  on  tiptoze.  *  *  *  If  yu  luv  a  mountain  cum 
up  here  and  see  me.  Right  in  front  ov  the  little  tavern  whare  I  am 
staying  rizcs  u|>  a  chunk  ov  land  that  will  make  yu  feel  week  tew  look 
at  it.  1  hav  bin  on  its  top,  and  far  al)ove  waz  the  brite  blu  ski,  without 
a  kloud  swimmin  in  it,  while  belo  me  the  rain  shot  slantin  on  the  valley, 
and  the  litenin  plade  its  mad  pranks.  *  *  ♦  .  The  fust  thing  i  do 
in  the  morning  when  i  git  x\]y  iz  tew  go  out  and  look  at  the  mountain 
cind  sec  if  it  iz  thare.  If  this  mountain  should  go  away,  how  Jonesum 
i  should  ]ye.  Yesterday  i  picked  one  quart  ov  field  strawberries,  kaught 
27  trout  and  gathered  a  whole  parcell  ov  wintergreen  leaves,  a  big 
daze  work.  When  i  got  home  last  nite  tired,  no  man  kould  hav  bought 
them  ov  me  for  700  dollars,  but  i  supix)ze  after  all  that  it  waz  the  tired 
that  waz  wuth  the  munnv.  Tliare  iz  a  grate  deal  ov  raw  bliss  in  gittin 
tired." 


At  Mt.  Washington  lived  Elaine  and  Dora  Read  Goodale,  known 
as  the  "  Sky  Farm  Poets,"  who  l)egan  their  verse  making  at  the  early 
age  of  nine  years. 
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Of  later  tlay  aiilliors  arc  H.  H.  Ballanl,  anihor  of  ilie  "  Wnrltl  of 
Matter,"  aiui  various  tcxt-tiooks  and  sjiecial  i)ages;  William  Stearns 
Davis,  author  of  *' A  Friend  of  Qi?sar;"  Mrs.  H.  M.  Plunkett,  autlior 
of  "  Life  of  Dr,  J.  O.  llfjlland:  "  and  Anna  L.  Dawes,  autlior  of  '*  lljc 
World  of  Matter." 

Lenox  will  ever  preserve  as  a  tender  reminiscence  the  memory  of 
Nallianid   llawthnrne,  wlio,  nnninff  to   Berkshire  in  strardi  nf  hc;dtli, 

ill  the  "Little  Red  lltmse'* 
(and  pniUihly  at  liis  ilesk 
wliicii  is  preserved  !n  the  Iterk- 
alure  Allicnaeum),  wrote  some 
of  his  most  delightful  works 
— " 'Hic  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables/*  and  his  '*  Tang^lewnxKl 
Tales/*  the  Ixxik  taking  its  title 
from  the  name  hy  which  his 
home  place  was  known.  His  "American  Note- Book  **  contained  many 
excellent  descriptions  of  Berkshire  county  scenery: 


"  Iluilson's  Cave  is  formetl  hy  IIudson*s  Rrook.  There  is  a  natu- 
ral arch  of  marble  still  in  one  part  of  it,  'i'hc  cliffs  are  jxirtly  niatlc 
verdant  with  green  moss,  cliicfly  gray  with  oxidation;  on  some  jvirts 
the  white  of  the  marhle  is  seen;  *  *  *  iherc  is  naketl  suhliinity 
seen  through  a  good  deal  of  clustering  beauty.  Alx>vc,  the  birch,  \^y\>- 
lars,  and  pines  grow  on  the  utmost  verge:  of  the  cliffs^  which  jut  far 
over^  so  tliat  they  arc  suspended  in  air;  and  whenever  the  sunshine  finds 
its  way  into  the  depths  of  the  chasm  the  branches  wave  across  it. 
There  is  a  lightness,  however,  alx)ut  their  foliage,  which  greatly  re- 
lieves what  would  otherwise  l>e  a  gloomy  scene.  After  the  ])assagc  of 
the  streanv  throngli  the  cliffs  of  marhle,  the  cliffs  separate  on  cither  side, 

and  leave  it  ^'^  nnw  ntiwanl  *  iti torrent iii*r  its  iW!t;!«iP*(^    hnwi"V(*r.   bv  fruf^- 

ments  of  ma 
down,  thund 
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Douhllcss  sonic  of  these  immense  fragments  had  trees  growing  on  tliem, 
which  have  now  monldered  away.  l)ecaying  trunks  are  heaped  in  va- 
rious jKirts  of  the  gorge.  The  pieces  of  marl)le  (hat  are  washed  I)y  the 
water  arc  of  a  snow-while,  an«l  |K»rliaIly  covered  wilh  a  hriglit  green 
walcr-moss,  making  a  ht^autiful  contrast. 

"  Among  the  chfFs  strips  of  earth-l>each  extend  downward,  and  trees 
and  large  shruhs  root  themselves  in  that  earth,  thus  further  contrasting 
the  nakedness  of  the  stone  with  their  green  foHage.  But  the  imme<liate 
|)art  where  the  stream  forces  its  winchng  passage  through  the  rock  is 
stern,  dark,  and  mysterious.     *     ♦     * 

"  Hie  cave  makes  a  fresh  impression 
upon  me  every  time  I  visit  it, — so  deep,  so 
irregular,  so  gloomy,  so  stern.  *  ♦  * 
I  stand  and  look  into  its  dq>ths  at  various 
ix>ints,  and  hear  the  roar  of  the  stream  re- 
echoing up.  It  is  like  a  heart  that  has  l^een 
rent  asunder  hy  a  torrent  of  passion." — 
From  IIim'flionu'*s  "  Amcrkau  Note- 
Book:' 


Nathaniel  1  lawthorne. 


Among  those  whose  mcMUory  is  most 
plea.santly  treasured  is  l^nnny  Kemble.  At- 
tracted to  Lenox,  she  here  huilt  a  cottage  which  was  her  summer 
home  for  a  space  of  thirty  years,  and  where  she  wrote  a  number 
of  works,  poetry  and  pro.se,  among  them  "  Sketches  of  a  Girlhood/' 
A  gift  from  her  remains  in  a  cl(x:k  in  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
it  is  pleasantly  remembered  that  the  purchase  was  made  with  means 
earned  by  her  Shakesperian  readings  one  evening  in  the  long-ago.  She 
penned  an  ode  for  the  Berkshire  Jubilee  of  1844,  ^"^1  which  contained 
the  following  stanza : 


"  And  may  God  guard  thee,  oh,  thou  lovely  land. 
Danger,  nor  evil,  nigh  thy  borders  come, 

Green  towers  of  freedom  may  thy  hills  still  stand. 
Still  be  each  valley  i>eace  and  virtue's  home; 

The  stranger's  grateful  blessing  rest  on  thee. 

And  firm  as  Heaven  be  thy  prosi)erity !  *' 
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At  Lenox  also  was  the  Rev.  John  T.  Headley,  who  on  stirring* 
pages  fought  again  the  battles  of  Napoleon,  juul  Washington,  and  (Irani ; 
the  scholarly  Dean  Stanley,  of  England;  and  the  romantic  novelist,  G. 
P.  R.  James. 

At  **  Arrowhead,"  near  Pittsfield,  alx>de  for  a  time  Hemian  Mel- 
ville, traveler,  author  and  lecturer,  and  who  gave  name  to  Ihc  place 
through  the  incident  of  his  there  picking  up  a  flint  arrow-point,  and  here 
wrote  his*  famous  "  Piazza  Tales." 


**  in  Ihe  summer,  too.  Canute-like, 
sitting  here,  one  is  often  reminded  of  the 
sea.  For  not  only  do  long  ground-swells 
roll  the  slanting  grain,  and  httle  wavelets 
of  the  grass  ripple  over  wyiow  the  low 
piazza,  as  their  beach,  and  the  blown  down 
of  dandelions  is  wafted  like  the  spray,  and 
the  purple  of  the  mountains  is  just  the 
purple  of  the  billows,  and  a  still  August 
noon  broods  upon  the  deep  meadows,  as 
a  calm  upon  the  Line;  but  the  vastness 
and  the  lonesomeness  are  so  oceanic,  and 
William  Cullcn  Bryant.  the  silence  and  the  sameness,  t(x>,  that  the 

first  peep  of  a  strange  house,  rising  be- 
yond the  trees,  is  for  all  the  world  like  spying,  on  the  Barbary  coast,  an 
unknown  sail." — From-  "  The  Piazza,**  one  of  "  The  Piazza  Tales**  by 
Herman  Mehnlle. 


The  Berkshire  hills  and  vales  were  ever  a  favorite  resort  of  |X)ets. 
William  Cullen  Bryant,  in  his  young  manhood,  resided  in  Great  Bar- 
ringtun,  where  he  was  town  clerk  for  several  years  and  practiced  law. 
But  he  frequently  tunied  aside  to  the  fields  and  streams  to  indulge  his 
l)oetic  fancies,  as  he  depicts  in  his  |K)em  on  "  Green  River": 

"  That  fairy  music  I  never  hear, 

Nor  gaze  on  those  waters  so  green  and  clear. 

And  mark  them  winding  away  from  sight, 
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Darkened  with  shade  or  flashing  with  light, 
While  o'er  them  the  vine  to  its  thicket  clings, 
And  the  zci)liyr  st(K)i)S  to  freshen  his  wings, 
But  I  wish  that  fate  had  left  me  free 
To  wander  these  quiet  haunts  with  thee, 
Till  the  eating  cares  of  earth  should  depart. 
And  the  peace  of  the  scene  |kiss  into  my  heart; 
And  [  envy  thy  stream  as  it  glides  along 
'lln^High  its  iK^mtifnl  Ixinks  in  a  trance  of  song/ 


In  "  llic  Bryant  House,*'  where  he  re- 
sided, he  wn^te  much  of  his  choicest  verse, 
including  "Hie  ln<lian  at  the  Burial  Place 
of  His  Fathers." 

Henry  Wadsworth  Lxmgfellow  and  his 
bride.  Miss  Frances  Appleton,  visited  Pitts- 
field  while  on  their  bridal  tour,  and  passed 
several  successive  summers  there.  They 
made  their  stay  in  the  house  on  East  street, 
now  the  home  of  the  Plunkctt  family,  which  was  then  the  country 
home  of  Mrs.  I^)ngfcllovv's  father,  Hon.  Nathan  Appleton,  of  Boston, 
nicrc  the  |)oct  found  that  which  gave  him  inspiration  for  one  of  his 
most  i>athetic  ix)etic  musings — "  The  Old  Clock  on  the  Stairs  " — 


Henry  W.  Longfellow. 


"  By  day  its  voice  is  low  and  light; 
,  But  in  the  silent  dead  of  m'ght, 
Distinct  as  a  jxissing  footstep's  fall. 
It  echoes  along  the  vacant  hall, 
Along  the  ceiling,  along  the  floor. 
And  seems  to  say  at  each  chaml)er-door, — 
Forever — never ! 
Never — forever!'' 

There,  also  he  wrote  "  Evangeline,"  "  llie  Belfry  at  Bruges,"  and  sev- 
eral minor  poems. 
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Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  poet,  essayist,  novelist  and  philosopher, 
passed  what  he  teniicd  "seven  blessed  summers"  on  the  old  Lenox 
roadj  nbont  two  miles  from  the  park  at  Piltsfield.     In  his  novel,  "  Elsie 

Venner,"  it  is  believed  he  piciure*!  vari- 
oils  bits  of  neighlx>rhood  scenery  and 
more  than  one  well  known  local  charac- 
ter. Here  lie  also  wrole  several  of  his 
most  widely  known  ^nd  generously 
praised  pt^nis,  anion^  Ihein  **  Dedication 
of  the  Pittsfieltl  Cemetery/'  and  *'  Tlie 
Ploujrliman/*  The  latter  he  read  at  ihe 
anniversary  of  the  Bcrkstiire  A^^^ricnltural 
Oliver  Wciidcll  Holmci.  Society  on  Octolier  4,   1849^     It  containeil 

the  following  stanza,  worthy  of  Cowper  or  Gray: 

"  O  gracious  Mother,  whose  benignant  breast 
Wakes  us  to  life,  and  Inlls  us  all  to  rest, 
How  thy  sweet  features,  kind  to  every  clime, 
Mock  with  their  smile  the  wrinkled  front  of  iinie! 
\Vc  stain  thy  Jlowcrs — they  blossom  o*cr  the  dcatl; 
Wc  rend  thy  l)osom,  and  il  gives  ns  breail; 
OVr  titc  red  field  that  IranijiUng  slrife  has  (orn. 
Waves  the  green  phmiage  of  thy  lasselleil  corn; 
Our  maddening  conflicts  scar  thy  fairest  plain, 
Still  Uiy  soft  answer  is  the  growing  grain. 
Yet,  O  our  Mother,  while  uncounted  charms 
Steal  round  our  hearts  in  thine  embrrtcing  annSp 
I^^t  not  our  virtues  in  thy  love  decay, 
And  thy  fond  sweetness  waste  our  strength  away." 


A   pathetic  interest  attaches  to  the  residence  in   Berkshire  count]^ 

of  Rose   (--        '    - 

miration  fo. 
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her  marriage  lo  Rollin  Tfillyer  Ccx)ke  slie  prevaile<l  upon  him  to  estab- 
lish their  home  in  Pittsficld.  'Hierc  the  jxiir  pcrformcfl  their  most  meri- 
torious and  useful  work — he  in  his  historical  and  genealogical  investi- 
gations and  writings;  she  in  the  production  of  some  of  her  most  charm- 
ing volumes,  with  their  faithful  and  attractive  portraiture  of  rural  New 
Kngland  life  and  character,  and  the  collation  of  her  complete  poetical 
writings.  ITcr  plaintive  poem  on  *'  'llie  Two  Villages  *'  /night  well 
stand  as  a  rccjuicm  for  IwMh  herself  and  her  huskind : 

"  Over  the  river,  on  the  hill. 
iJeth  a  village,  white  and  still; 
All  aroiind  it  the  forest  trees 
Shiver  and  whisper  in  the  hreeze. 
Over  it  sailing  shadows  go 
Of  soaring  hawk  and  screannng  crow. 
And  mountain  grasses,  low  and  sweet, 
(jrow  in  the  middle  of  every  street. 

'*  Over  the  river,  under  the  hill. 
Another  village  lieth  still ; 
lliere  1  see  in  the  cloudy  night 
Twinkling  stars  of  household  light, 
hires  that  gleam  from  the  smithy's  door. 
Mists  that  curl  on  the  river  shore; 
And  in  the  roads  no  grasses  grow. 
For  the  wheels  that  hasten  to  and  fro. 

"  In  that  village  on  the  hill 

Never  is  sound  of  smithy  or  mill ; 

The  houses  are  thatched  with  grass  and  llowers; 

Never  a  clock  to  tell  the  hours; 

The  marble  doors  are  always  shut, 

You  cannot  enter  in  hall  or  hut ; 

All  the  villagers  lie  asleep; 

Never  a  grain  to  sow  or  reap; 

Never  in  dreams  to  moan  or  sigh ; 

Silent  and  idle  and  low  they  lie. 
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'*  In  llial  village  nnder  tlie  hill, 
When  the  night  is  sUirry  nn*!  still, 
Miiny  a  weary  sonl  in  prayer 
LtKjks  to  the  other  vilhige  there, 
And  weeping  and  sighing,  longs  to  go 
Uj)  to  that  home  from  this  ItcIow  ; 
Longs  to  sleej>  in  the  forest  wikl, 
Whither  have  vanished  wife  and  child. 
And  hearelh,  praying,  his  ai^swer  fall : 
'  Patience!  that  village  shall  hold  ye  all/" 


Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society. 

This  society  had  its  origin  in  a  meeting  licld  at  tlie  Berkshire 
Athcnneum,  Jannary  21,  187S,  at  wUkh  were  present  luisigLi  11.  Kel- 
logg, who  presided;  Henry  W*  Taft,  William  K.  Phmkctt,  Henry  L, 
Dawes,  James  M.  Barker,  James  W*  Hull,  'Hionias  1\  I'ingiee,  J-  l^, 
A.  Smith,  Robert  W,  Adam,  Jolm  P.  Brown,  Dr.  J.  F.  A,  Adams,  and 
E*  G.  HuHicll,  curator  :md  hhrarian  of  the  Athenacnin.  At  this  meet- 
hig  tlie  purpose  was  expressed  of  forming  "  a  society  for  increasing  an 
niterest  in  archaeological  science,  to  rescue  fnmi  oblivion  such  historical 
matter  as  might  otherwise  l>e  lost/'  and  to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
natural  science, 

A  further  meeting  was  held  on  Febmary  22il  following,  at  which 
were  present  the  gentlemen  liefore  named*  antl  a  considerable  number 
of  others,  a  general  invitation  having  l>ecn  extended  to  nil  citizens  of 
Berkshire  connty  who  were  in  sympathy  with  the  objects  expressed  at 
the  initial  conference.  At  this  ineethig  thirty-twf>  per^^ns  were  en- 
rolled as  members,  a  constitution  was  adoptc^l,  and  the  following  offi- 
cers were 
of  Williai 
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E.  G.  TTii1)1)clK  of  Piltslicld,  secretary;  ITenry  W.  Taft,  William  R. 
Plunkett,  of  PittsfieUl,  and  Charles  J.  Taylor,  of  Great  Barrington, 
executive  conmiittee. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting"  the  use  of  the  Athenaeum  was  granted 
by  its  trustees  to  the  society  for  holding  meetings,  and  as  a  place  of 
deix>sit  for  valuable  documents,  specimens,  relics,  etc.  Front  tlie  first 
the  society  has  1k*cmi  highly  successful  in  its  work,  having  had  in  its 
memlxrrship,  from  its  foimding  to  the  present  day,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  scholarly  and  enthusiastic  people  of  the  county,  male  and 
female,  who  have  lalx)red  with  commendable  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  the  objects  for  wbich  it  was  established.  It  is  here  pertinent  to 
ol>servc  that  Berkshire  was  the  last  county  in  the  state  to  l)e  organized, 
and  its  peopling  was  one  hundred  years  later  than  that  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Valley.  Yet  it  iK)ssesses  a  most  interesting  history,  and  is  making 
history  daily.  The  work  of  the  s(x:iety  has  l)een  most  valuable  in  record- 
ing for  futtire  generations  nuich  that,  btit  for  its  existence  and  accom- 
plishments, woidd  be  irretrievably  lost. 

Tlie  society  holds  regular  quarterly  meetings,  and,  Ijesides,  an  an- 
nual field  meeting  in  the  summer  season,  and  on  some  spot  of  historic 
interest  in  the  county.  At  these  meetings  very  many  able  and  interest- 
ing paiKrs  on  historical  and  scientific  sul)jects  have  Ijeen  presented  and 
discussions  held.  These  have  been  preserved  in  the  **  Collections  of 
the  Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society,^^  which  is  a  welcome 
visitor  to  the  leading  libraries  and  historical  and  antiquarian  societies 
of  the  country.  'Hie  first  paper  printed  was  by  Professor  Perry,  of 
Williamstown,  on  "  The  Battle  of  Bennington."  Professor  Perry  was 
for  many  years  president  of  the  society,  and  took  great  interest  in  its 
work,  'i'hc  writers  on  scientific  topics  have  included  such  widely  known 
ntithorities  as  Professor  Dana,  of  Yale  College,  who  wrote  on  '*  The 
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Fnnnation  of  Greyl<x*k  Moniilaiii,"  aivl  other  inlcrcHtini^  suhjnts.  *^  The 
Jinhcial  History  of  the  County/'  '^  Iticlifin  Mi.sfiiims  nt  Stnrld>ritl^c/*  find 
''  Sluiy's  Ucbellion/'  an*  ainoii^  the  subjtxts  treated  of  hy  jneiiilK:rs  who 
had  made  carcfid  study  of  tlicir  siiKjccts.  Ainonfj  llie  scieiilifie  pajiers 
the  botany  and  gentogy  of  the  county  have  lieen  carefully  treated,  in 
the  archives  of  the  society  are  histories  of  ihe  manufactures  of  the 
county — paper,  glass,  wnolens^  etc.^— and  bicj|ri-a|>l^ii;s  of  P;ira<m  Allen, 
Jonathan  Edwards,  Thewlore  Seflgwick,  John  Giandler  VVillianis  and 
Others  are  preservc<l  for  future  invcsiif^ntDrii.  'Ilie  scientific  department 
was  thorou|;hly  devdo[)cd  by  tbc  |>rcscnl  secretary,  ITailan  (I.  Ballard^ 
whose  reputation  as  presiilenl  of  the  A^^issi:?  Association  has  extended 
throughout  the  country. 

The  present  officers  of  the  stKiety  are :  J*  sepli  K*  l\'irson,  presiiknl ; 
E,  IL  Rohhins,  vice-president;  Harlan  !!>  UaMartI,  secretary;  \V.  G. 
Harding,  assistant  secretary;  Rev,  R*  D,  W.  Mallory.  1\  Nelson  Dale 
and  Rev,  C  J.  Palmer,  executive  committee.  The  following^  is  the 
niemliership  roll  of  the  society;  acUlress,  Pillsfield,  nidess  otherwise 
given; 


W.  R.  Allen. 

Ttico,  I^  Allen. 

Edjjar  i).  Aldricb,  Daltun. 

R.  W.  Adam. 

W.  L.  Adam. 

O.  A.  Archer,  lilnckinton. 

Dr  J.  F,  A,  Adams. 


Dn  a  O.  Harbcr,  I'.iwnal  Vl, 

Judfjc  TI.  11.  Itixby,  A*lan)s, 

J.  I>.  Uarker,  Adams. 

L.  T^.  Ilarnes,  Canaan,  Conn, 

Henry  A.  Barton,  Oallon, 

fj.  W.  n  ray  Ion,  North  A  i  lams. 

Miss  \\\\\\  S.  Brown,  Dalton. 


Prof.  Jolni  Bascoin,  Williamstown.  H,  W.  Uowcn,  Adams. 

Ilcnry  W.  Bishop,  1^14  Rush  streel,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Brown,  Cheshire, 

Chicago.  Mrs.  J.  .S,  Bracken. 

Henry  A.  Brewster.  H,  C.  Bow  en,  Cheshire. 

Miss  F.  F,  Brewster.  TL  W.  Bnnk,  Adams. 

O.  C.  Bi<b*^^^^   n^^af  Uf^^i^iiic^r^^  n   u;   111:^.^  i^u^k^n. 

E.  Burlii 
J.  H.  Bu 
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Mrs.  Frank  ('nil. 

Mrs.  (1.  W.  Caini>l)cll. 

Zcnas  Crane,  Dalton. 

Fred  G.  Crane,  Dalton. 

Hon.  W.  Murray  Crane,  Dalton. 

Miss  M.  E.  Crane,  Dalton. 

Clinton  W.  Curtiss. 

C.  K.  Collins,  Circat  R'UTin):»;t<in. 

A.  VV.  Cnrtis,  Shemeld. 

Mrs.  James  D.  Colt. 

W.  D.  Curtis,  Lenox. 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cooley. 

L.  A.  Cole,  Qieshire. 

Miss  Annie  B.  Clapp. 

Rev.  Silas  P.  C(X)k. 

A.  n.  Clark,  Lee. 

H.  TL  Dyer,  223  Washington  St., 

Boston. 
Miss  S.  Jane  Dean,  Adams. 
Mrs.  .\nna  Dunlwr. 
R.  B.  Dickie,  Dalton. 
John  A.  Dutrgan,  North  Adams. 
Mrs.  John  II.  Eells. 
J.  W.  Ferry,  Tx?c. 
I.  D.  Ferrey. 
L.  J.  Fisk,  Cheshire. 
Arthur  lu)lle(t,  Adams. 
Mrs.  James  TT.  Francis. 
C.  C.  (iamwell. 
W.  A.  Galluf),  North  Adams. 
T.  n.  dale,  Williamstown. 
W.  D.  Gcxxlwin. 
Miss  Anna  K.  Green,  Adams. 
\V.  B.  Green,  Adams. 
\\\  (!.  1  lardinfj. 
T^mes  TT.  Tlinsdale. 
James  W.  TTull. 
Mrs.  B.  F.  TTunttin^;. 
T.  Hooper  Durham.  Centre,  Conn. 
W.    TTarrison.    Txhanon    Springs, 

N.  Y. 

C.  W.  Kniffen,  West  Stockbridge. 

D.  y\.  Kimball,  Stockbridge. 


C.  W.  Kellogg. 

f  I.  l\  Keith,  Mount  Washington. 

T..  S.  Kellogg,  South  Lee. 

Dr.  Orville  L.  Lane,  Great  Bar- 
rington. 

Mrs.  Maiy  TI.  I^ne,  Great  Bar- 
rington. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Lcavitt. 

Ralph  Little,  Sheffield. 

J.  Ward  I>wis. 

Rev.  Arthur  Lawrence,  Stock- 
bridge. 

W.  C.  I^ne,  Harvard  College  Li- 
brary, Cambridge. 

Dr.  W.  M.  Mercer. 

Mrs.  Dr.  Miller,  Sheffield. 

E.  F..  Merchant,  Adams. 
J.  TT.  Manning. 

James  Magenis.  Aclams. 

C.  W.  Miller,  Adams. 

Charles  A.  Mills. 

TTon.  T..  E.  Munson,  New  Haven. 

Conn. 
Rev.  T.  W.  Nickerson. 
Mrs.  T.  W.  Nickerson. 
Mrs.  C.  1.^.  Nichols,  302  C  street, 

N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 

F.  TT.  Nash. 
William  Nugent. 

Mrs.   F.   C.   Parker,  4  W.  School 

street,  Westfield. 
T.  E.  Parsons,  Trinitv  Bldg.,  New 

York  City. 
W.  M.  Prince. 
J.  C.  Partridge. 

G.  T.  Plunkett,  PTinsdale. 
Don  M.  Peck. 

Mrs.  Don  M.  Peck. 

C.  Ouackenbush,  Hoosac,  N.  Y. 

C.  S.  Rackemann,  39  Court  street, 

Boston. 
Mrs.  C  B.  Redfield. 
W.  B.  Rice. 
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Mrs.  R  W.  Rockwell 

Miss  Doni  Ratllo,  9  Cherry  street, 

North  Atlanis. 
E.  H.  Rohhiiis, 
Dr.  O.  S.  Roberts. 
H.  T,  Robbins,  Great  Barriiigton. 
Hol>ert  C  Rockwell 
PL  S.  Russell 
Mrs,  S.  S.  Roys,  Shcfliehl 
Mrs.  E.  H.  Robbins. 
Georpe  Wiley  Rol)erts;  Le:, 
Welliiij^ton  Suiilli,  I^ee. 
N.  II,  Sabiii,  Williiunslown, 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Streeter,  Adams. 
George  Sbipton, 
Hon,  E.  T.  Slocum* 
Mrs,  Seraph  H.  Stevenson.  ' 

Dr.  H.  H.  Smith,  Lee. 
John  M.  Stevenson. 


Gen*  Me^rris  Sc'haflF.  Roslon. 

Mrs.  S.  M.  Smith. 

W.  R  Small  Sheffield 

Mrs.  Clarence  L.  Sherman,  Adams, 

Mrs-  Lonise  P.  Slied<l 

Kev,  Nalhaniel  Seaver. 

TTon.  Joseph  'i'urlcr. 

Mrs.  Daniel  Upton,  Adams. 

Marsliall  Wilcox. 

Miss  Maria  R.  Warriner. 

F.  H.  Wright,  Great  narrington. 

W.  A.  Whhtlescy. 

Henry  C,  WarricT,  (\nrM  llarriiip- 

ton. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  West. 
Rev.  A,  B,  Whipple. 
Mrs.  Wm.  P.  Wonfl. 
Dr  D.  M.  Wilcox,  Lee. 
Mrs,  Dr.  W.  H,  Wentworth. 


Beuksimki£  Atiij^naicum   an»)  Musjcum* 

The  trustees  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaenm  were  organized  as  a  cor- 
poration on  May  13,  1S72,  under  a  charter  granted  in  the  preceding 
year,  that  instrument  reciting  its  purpose  to  be  ''establishing  and  main- 
taining in  the  town  of  Pittsfield  an  institution  to  aid  in  promoting  edu- 
cation, culture  and  refinement,  ant  I  difTnsing  knowledge  by  means  of  a 
library,  reading  rooms,  lectures,  museums  and  cabinets  of  art,  and  of 
Iiistorical  and  natural  curiosities,"  Power  was  also  granted  to  the  town 
to  appropriate  money  toward  the  supiK>rt  r»f  the  institution  so  Inng  as 
it  maintained  a  free  library  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  It  sncceedetl 
the  Pittsfield  Athenaeum,  and  took  over  its  well  selected  cc^lecticHi  of 
Ixxiks,  which  h;»d  l>ccn  received  in  greater  jwirt  from  the  Pittsfield  Ij- 
brary  Assi  "^^ 
the  origin; 
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and  Henry  L.  Dawes,  who  were  among  its  most  active  supporters  and 
Hl)era1  1)enefactr)rs. 

M  (lie  orj^anizalic/ti  of  (he  a)r|)oratic)n  a  deed  was  made  to  it  for 
a  tract  of  land  formerly  occupied  by  the  Agriadtural  National  Hank, 
which  was  purchased  with  a  fund  to  which  Calvin  Martin  had  con- 
trihuletl  $5,000,  the  remainder  l>einj^  given  l>y  lliomas  Allen  and 
lliomas  \\  IMunkett.  The  cor|H>ration  also  received,  in  1869,  in  ac- 
cordance with  an  enactment  hy  the  legislature,  the  library,  museum  and 
ap|)aratus  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College,  and  $4,400  from  the  trus- 
tees of  that  institution,  which,  after  a  long  and  useful  career,  thougli 
sadly  hampered  for  want  of  means,  had  gone  out  of  existence.  Tlie 
latter  sum  of  money  was  paid  out  for  land  additional  to  that  previously 
conveyed.  In  1874  the  town  of  Pittsfield  appropriated  $24,000  for  tlie 
purchase  of  additional  land  and  for  the  payment  of  certain  mortgages 
on  that  aJready  in  its  ixxssession,  and  $22,400  was  devoted  to  that  pur- 
[x>se.  Thomas  Allen  then  proceeded  to  the  erection  of  the  Athenaeum 
building,  upon  the  condition  that  the  town  would  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  free  public  library  maintained  by  the  trustees,  an  ol>li- 
gation  whicli  has  been  religiously  carried  out  to  the  present  time. 

Tlte  Athetiaeum  building  provided  by  Mr.  Allen  having  served  its 
pitrix>ses  for  a  period  of  twenty-one  years,  from  the  accretions  to  the 
library  came  to  l)c  no  longer  adequate  for  the  pro[)er  storing  of  the 
I)ooks  and  for  such  an  administration  of  the  library  as  was  demanded 
by  its  increasing  use  by  the  j^eople  of  Pittsfield.  This  fact  was  called 
to  public  attention  by  the  president  in  1890,  and  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  an  addition  in  1897,  at  a  cost  for  land  and  building  of  about 
$50,000,  and  which  will  for  a  long  time  afford  all  sufficient  accommo- 
dation. Among  the  l^nefactors  of  the  Athenaeum  were  Phinelias  Allen, 
who  died  in  1873,  who  made  a  bequest  amounting  to  $91,525.92.     In 
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re-catalog^uiiig,  rearrang:iiig^  and  acUling  to  the  Library  ami  An  Gal- 
lery, $io,ocx>  was  ex|xn(1c4l  in  1883,  ami  this  aim  unit,  as  well  as  the 
cost  of  the  new  atklition  to  the  Library  liiiildiijg  ami  reijairs  iipoii  the 
old  one,  was  taken  from  this  fund.  Since  1891  the  income  frnm  the 
remainder  has  l^eii  aiiplied  to  the  current  expense  neconnt. 

Ri'adford  Allen,  s<>ii  of  11  un.  'riiontas  Allen,  l>c<|nc:itlicil  to  the 
corix>ration  tlie  snm  of  five  thousan*!  tloltars,  tin:  income  to  Ixr  apphed 
to  the  purchase  of  works  of  art.  Tlie  most  notable  purchases  made 
from  this  fnnd  have  been  "Mid  Ocean,"  1)y  Wofntlmry,  and  a  aipy  of 
the  Sistine  Madonna  by  Bardi,  of  Naples.  In  i88o  Mrs,  lr!li2:aheth 
Campbell  Clapp  gave  to  the  trustees  $i*oao  lo  Ijc  cxj^endctl  in  the  \mv- 
chase  uf  books.  Her  deadi  occurred  the  same  year,  and  she  left  a 
further  sum  of  $4,000,  the  income  to  l>e  exiKudcd  annually  for  Ikinks. 
Prior  to  lier  death  in  1891,  Miss  Elizal;*etli  S.  Newton  made  a  l>eqnest 
of  a  valuable  collection  of  paintinpp*,  enj^ravinffs  and  books,  many  of 
the  filmier  having  l>een  pnrchascti  n\  18^5  in  ljond(^n,  t\n^lamK  by  her 
father,  Hon.  Edward  A.  Newttin.  Vxim\  Mr.  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  the  library  received  al)ont  one  thousand  volumes  from  the  library 
of  his  namesake  father,  the  heloved  "Autocrat  of  the  llreakfasl  Table," 
who  dnrinf^  his  lifetime  maintainetl  bis  interest  in  rittsfield,  his  g^ran<1- 
father,  Jacob  Wendell,  havings  l)een  one  of  the  nriyinnl  prf>prietors  of 
the  townslnp,  and  it  was  for  a  number  of  ycai*3  his  own  place  of  sum- 
mer residence.  These  !x)oks  are  appropriately  marketl  with  Dr»  Holmes' 
own,  bookplate.  In  1903  Hon.  Zcnas  Crane,  of  Dalton,  jireseutcd  the 
fine  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art,  located  on  hmd  contig^nous 
to  the  Atheuaeuni»  the  prtiperty  and  its  contents  representing'  a  value  of 

more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.     Tliis  l>enefaction  grew  out 
of  the  doni  '  =.=-=^--=«— =^^^^^^— ^^— ^-^ 
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united  under  one  management.  The  name  of  the  corporation  was  ac- 
conlingly  changped  to  that  of  Ihe  Berkshire  Athenaeum  and  Mitseum, 
and  additional  trustees  were  provided  for.  With  reference  to  this  union 
Mr.  F.  M.  Cruden  wrote  as  follows  \n  The  Outlook: 


"  It  would  be  ungracious  not  to  acknowledge  the  appreciation  of 
the  trustees,  in  which  they  are  confident  the  entire  community  shares, 
of  ihe  fine  gift  from  the  TTon.  Zenas  Crane,  of  the  Museitm  of  Natural 
History  and  Art,  with  its  admirably  selected  works  of  art,  specimens 
of  natural  history  and  objects  of  curiosity  and  interest.  Its  reception 
by  the  public  has  been  cordial  and  enthusiastic,  and  the  praise  of  it 
has  been  universal.  It  will  long  continue  to  be  an  ol>ject  of  pride  to 
the  citizens  of  this  county,  a  wise  contribution  to  education  in  art  and 
natural  history,  and  an  incentive  to  the  high  citizenship  that  is  helpful 
in  promoting  institutions  that  are  educational  and  uplifting." 


The  Museum  of  Natural  History  and  Art  is  located  in  South 
street,  a  few  rods  from  the  Pittsfield  Park,  where  stands,  as  Pittsfield's 
soldiers'  moiuunent,  the  I^iunt  Thompson  heroic  bronze  statue  of  "  Tlic 
Color  Bearer,"  and  near  where  flourished  and  faded  the  Old  Elm,  fa- 
mous in  history,  its  place  now  marked  by  the  sun  dial  set  up  in  1903 
by  the  Patriotic  Order  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution. 
Adjoining  is  the  massive  Athenaeum  edifice,  one  of  the  principal  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  the  city.  The  Museum  building  is  constructed 
of  gray  limestone  and  gray  Roman  brick,  in  the  Italian  renaissance 
style  of  architecture.  The  exterior  is  severe  in  design,  and  depends  for 
ils  nrchihrlnral  vfdri  \\\Mm  lis  cxlremc  simplicily,  rcfincmcnl,  and  care- 
fully studied  pr(>iM)rtions. 

In  this  building  have  been  assembled  works  of  art  representing 
both  ancient  and  modern  schools,  examples  of  statuary  from  casts  of 
famous  works;  samples  of  productions  in  bronze  and  iK)ttery,  and  cu- 
rious sjiecimens  of  ancient  glass,  clay  and  the  metals,  in  decorative  de- 
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si[jfiiSy  Ht  coins  ;in<l  jcwHry,  in  :irlic!cs  fur  tisc  iiiut  unKiiii<rnl.  hi«uc  irf 
them  l>nt  cnulc  aUcini>ts,  yet  iK>£sessin^  a  Ivcimly  ami  iuIltcsI  ui  iiitidi 
value  as  representing  the  progress  made  from  the  days  of  old  to  the 
presetit  i^erfectioii  of  prcxhictioiis  in  art  and  the  trades. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  exhibits  of  the  Archaeological 
I>ei>artnient  is  a  moilel  of  what  is  known  as  the  black  obelisk  of  Shal- 
maneser  II,  who  ruled  the  Assyrian  empire,  858  to  823  B.  C,  and  which 
was  found  overthrown  under  the  debris  covering  the  palace  of  Shal- 
manescr,  among  the  extensive  niins  at  Niniroud,  itlentifietl  by  Sir  ITcnry 
Rawlinson  and  others  as  Calah,  and  situatetl  about  thirty  miles  1>e]ow 
Nineveh,  on  the  Tigris.  In  tlie  same  department  are  thirty-fnnr  clay 
tablets  with  cuncifonu  inscri|>tions,  represent  injt^  an  anpirc  earlier  I  ban 
that  of  the  Assyrians — the  Cbaldacan,  ur  Mr  sit  MabyliMiian.  'tlmv  is 
also  a  replica  of  the  famous  liosctta  stone,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
the  British  Musenmi  and  which  has  proven  to  l)e  practically  the  key 
to  the  great  temple  of  knowletlge  of  ancient  H^gypt,  its  two  inscriptions 
in  Egyptian  (B.  C  195,  205-181)  rq^resenting  thflferent  periods,  an<l 
first  introducing  Egyptologists  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  the  l*haraohs. 

The  collection  of  Greek  and  Roman  curios,  useful  and  ornamentalj 
is  replete  with  fine  specimens,  and  includes  one  case  of  sixty-five  glass 
vases  of  the  third  and  second  centuries  before  Christ,  of  unique  beauty^ 
many  of  them  carrying  the  opalescence  of  rare  gems,  and  others  ])re- 
senting  the  scale  of  the  rainbow,  'lliere  are  also  Greek  and  Roman 
gold  ornaments  of  the  fourth  an<l  third  cunturics  B.  C. ;  s|K;cimcns  uf 
Greek  and  Ronmn  bronze  vases  and  implements  of  the  fourth  to  the 

second  cent ' " — —  "  — "" '"'^ 

beads,  coins 
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est  arc  Phoaiici.in  and  Chinese  curios,  and  a  rare  array  of  relics  of  the 
Indians  of  North  America. 

Besides  the  statuary  in  the  entrance  hall,  there  are  three  pieces  of 
splendid  sculpture  in  the  Museum — the  Discobolus,  of  Myron,  about 
the  fifth  century;  St.  George,  the  slayer  of  the  Dragon,  by  Donatello, 
1386-1466;  and  the  Wrestlers,  a  well  known  Greek  group.  Tlie  Natu- 
ral History  De|Kirtmcnt  has  for  its  principal  adornments  a  series  of 
Berkshire  mineral  sixximcns,  collected  and  presented  by  Daniel  Clark, 
of  Tyrinj>^ham;  a  collection  of  marine  curiosities,  including  l)eautiful 
algae;  and  a  hortus  siccus  of  plants  and  ferns  collected  by  meml>ers  of 
the  Agassiz  Association.  A  representative  collection  of  birds  is  of  i)ecu- 
liar  interest  and  beauty. 

nie  officers  of  the  Berkshire  y\thenacum  and  Museum  for  1904-5 
are  as  follows:  President,  W.  R.  Allen;  Vice-President,  James  M. 
Barker;  Treasurer,  George  TL  Tucker;  Librarian  and  Clerk,  Harlan  H. 
Ballard;  Auditor,  Henry  Colt.  Investigating*  Committee — President, 
Treasurer,  Auditor  (rx-o/Ticio),  C.  VV.  Kellogg  and  I.  D.  I«*errey.  Li- 
l^rary  Committee — Dr.  Henry  Colt,  Walter  Hawkins,  Dr.  J.  F.  A. 
Adams.  Art  and  Museum  Committee — C.  W.  Kellogg,  I.  D.  Ferrey, 
George  Harding.  Trustees — Morris  Schaflf,  William  M.  Mercer,  Henry 
W.  'J'aft,  Walter  Cutting,  Ihury  D.  Sisson,  Joseph  Tucker,  Wm.  E. 
Tillotson,  l«>vvin  H.  Kennedy,  Henry  R.  l^eirson,  ITenry  A.  Francis, 
Theo.  I^.  Pomeroy,  James  L.  Bacon,  John  C.  CR)sby. 


The  Agassiz  Association. 

Perhaps  no  work  originating  in  Berkshire  county  has  been  more 
widely  instructive  and  beneficial  than  that  inaugurated  by  tlie  Agassiz 
Association.     It  was  an  earnest  desire  of  the  distinguished  naturalist, 
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Louts  Agnssiz  (^vI}^se  last  work  was  tlic  cstaMisliincnl  i>f  i\  ScIiocjI  of 
Natural  HistL:>ry  on  the  island  of  Pcnikese,  Ulirxte  Uland),  that  socie- 
ties should  lic  fornaed  in  towns  for  the  purpose  of  studying  tlic  dislrict 
for  a  radius  of  five  or  ten  miles.  It  is  prolyl >le  that  this  desire  found 
root  in  sonic  considerable  degree  from  liis  knowWtge  of  the  natural 
l)e<'ititit'S  of  the  neiksliires,  with  which  re(jion  lie  !>ccanie  familiar  wliilc 
a  professor  at  ITarv^ird  Gillcgi;^  li  was  full  nf  ink  rest  to  stntlcnts  of 
nature;  its  geological  stnicture  had  for  many  years  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  eminent  scientists;  its  flora  found  liigh  n|Tpreciation  for  its  rich- 
ness and  variety;  and  it  was  alive  with  hirds  of  most  nimierons  si)ecic3 
for  the  extent  of  its  territory, 

In  the  desire  to  realize  in  some  degree  the  views  of  Professor 
Agassiz,  in  1875  Harlan  FI.  Ballard  eflfcctetl  the  organization  of  the 
Lenox  High  School  Association,  its  membersliip  made  up  from  among 
his  pupils,  'Hie  mcmhcrs  entered  u]>on  their  Investigations  with  gemi- 
ine  enthusiasmt,  and  in  many  of  tlieir  excursions  came  upon  a  flo^ver  or 
a  vein  of  quartz  crystals  qnitc  ont  of  the  ordinary.  In  1880  Hk*  name 
of  the  society  was  changed  to  the  Agassis  Association,  and  it  was  incor- 
porated with  an  eBicient  <1irectory.  lu  the  same  year  the  association 
published  a  report  of  its  work,  Xiw\  a  general  invitation  was  extended 
to  all  who  might  feel  interest,  to  form  local  clulw  and  imite  with  the 
association,  for  the  interchange  of  scientific  information,  exchange  of 
specimens,  etc*  The  association  now  numbers  some  ten  tlionsand  mem- 
bers, groiipetj  in  about  one  thousand  chapters. 

Tti  189^^  the  Agassiz  Association  made  an  exhibition  at  the  World's 
Colinubian  Exposition  in  Ciiieago,  the  exhibit  comprising  specimens 
collected  by  various  chapter j^,  picjxu'cd  collections  of  minerals,  photo- 
graphs, COUf 
the  work  pc 
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have  l)ccii  jjivcn  place  in  the  rooms  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  whose 
h'brarian  and  atrator  is  Harlan  H.  Ballard,  president  of  the  Ag^assiz 
Association. 

Mow  fcMlilc  a  field  is  Berkshire  county  for  such  in  vest  ijpil  ions  is 
evidenced  by  a  citation  from  the  illustrated  catalogue  pamiJilet  issued 
by  the  Athenaeum  authorities  in  1904,  with  reference  to  the  omitho- 
loffical  display  in  the  Museum.  This  recites  the  interesting  fact  that 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  there  is  in  the  eastern  United 
States  no  l)etter  place  to  study  bird  life  than  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Pittsfield  Country  Club.  From  the  club  liouse,  almost  any  morning 
in  mid-May,  can  be  identified  by  sight  or  hearing  at  least  twenty-five 
species  of  birds.  During  a  three  hours  stroll  through  the  grounds, 
on  May  14,  i<)04,  fifty-one  sjiccics  were  recognized,  while  in  one  single 
nu'nute  the  notes  of  no  less  than  nine  dilTercnt  species  were  heard. 
According  to  Ralph  TTofTman,  of  the  one  htmdred  and  ninety-seven 
species  of  birds  that  inhabit  the  highways,  water-courses,  fields  and 
forests  of  Berkshire,  about  ninety  are  residential,  remaining  during  tlie 
entire  year.  Of  "  cottagers,*'  to  use  a  local  term,  there  are  sixteen 
species.  These  spend  the  winter  in  the  south,  some  as  far  away  as 
Central  or  South  America,  returning  in  the  spring  to  build  their  nests 
and  rear  their  broods.  Then  there  are  the  "  transients,"  that  winter 
either  in  the  north  or  south,  and  are  only  seen  as  they  pass  over  in  their 
migrations.  All  these  many  and  interesting  s|>ecies  are  displayed  in 
the  oniithoI<»giral  department  of  the  Musetim. 


I^^oRT  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

The  I'ort  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  grew  primarily  out  of 
the  effort   of   Mrs.   Jennie   Paul   ricxulrich,   and   the  ladies   whom   she 
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associated  witli  lierself  for  the  i^atiiolic  i>iirix>s(r  of  prcscrviiiij  I  he  i^knlity 
of  the  site  of  the  famous  olrf  stockade  known  as  Fort  Massachusetts, 
built  u\  1745^  and  destroyeil  by  the  French  an<l  Indians  in  August, 
1746,  and  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  site  is  about  one  and  a  quarter  miles 
west  of  the  centre  of  the  city  of  North  Adams,  and  its  only  marker  for 
many  years  was  '*  The  Perry  Elm/'  a  tree  planted  in  1857,  near  where 
stood  the  northeast  comer  of  the  stockade,  by  Professor  Arthur  Perry, 
of  Wilhams  College,  assisted  by  students  of  that  inslitulion.  This  is 
now  a  lari^e  and  nourishing  tree. 

Some  years  ago  the  owner  of  the  land  including  the  stockade  site 
puqwsed  dividing  the  tract  into  Iniihling  sites,  and  MiSh  rKMMlridrs 
proposal  to  purchase  that  (x^rtion  which  was  of  liisloric  wurlh  met  with 
a  con]ial  response  from  I  he  women  of  Norlh  Adams,  lu  unlcr  li^  [tv\j- 
cure  n>eans  for  their  purpose,  they  ol>tained  the  use  of  the  IIoosoc  F al- 
ley NfzvSf  through  the  generous  cooperation  of  its  proprietor,  Kdward 
A.  McMillin,  and  put  out  a  special  issue  of  that  ixiper  on  Novenil>er  2^, 
1895,  comprising  Iwcnty-four  pages,  and  of  which  five  thousand  copies 
were  printed.  All  the  labor  upon  this  issue,  except  that  purely  me- 
'  chanical,  was  performett  by  the  women  who  had  lent  themselves  to  this 
praiseworthy  task,  and  women  alone  contribulc^l  to  its  columns,  their 
essays  and  otlier  writings  presenting  a  most  meritorious  array  of  orig- 
inal work;  while  they  also  seairetl  through  iheir  *nvii  enforts  a  very  hu"ge 
cidvertising  patronage*  'Hi is  venture  brought  to  its  authors  a  sun^  of 
thirteen  hundred  dollars,  which  was  nset!  in  the  puahasc  nf  a  ]>iMtion 
of  the  land  desired.  More  needed  to  l)e  obtaine^l,  however,  and  to  acconi- 
plisli  this  purpose  eighteen  persons,  represcnlatives  of  the  older  fam- 
ilies of  North  Adams,  met  on  October  14,  1896,  in  St,  Jolm's  Parish 
House,  to  p 
lorical  Sociel' 
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l)rece(linf;|;.  Acconlinf^  lo  the  leniis  of  this  instmniciit  "  the  i>itrix>se  for 
which  this  C()riK)ration  is  formed  is  to  purchase,  preserve  and  improve 
the  site  f)f  lM)rt  Massachusetts/'  Acconhngly  one  and  a  half  acres  were 
purchased,  covering  a  trifle  more  than  the  original  stockade  ground,  at 
an  outlay  of  three  thousand  dollars,  all  of  whicli  has  l)een  liquidated 
except  about  four  hundred  dollars. 

In  i8<;7  a  llagstafT  was  rehired  U|H>n  the  stockade  site  by  the  Society, 
and  from  it  was  displayed  on  October  23d  of  that  year,  a  l)eautiful  na- 
tional flag,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Hiram  Sibley,  a  former  resident  of  North 
Adams.  The  flag  was  drawn  to  its  place  by  Professor  Lewis  Perry, 
of  Williams  College,  son  of  Professor  Arthur  Perry,  who  forty*  years 
before  had  planted  the  commemorative  elm.  This  flag  has  since  been 
displayed  on  all  patriotic  occasions. 

The  intention  of  die  Society  is,  as  soon  as  praciicahle,  to  erect  a 
permanent  monument  to  mark  the  historic  site  of  Fort  Massachusetts. 
What  form  this  will  take  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume that  it  will  be  in  every  manner  worthy  of  the  si)ot  and  of  the 
Society. 

Mr.  A.  C.  Houghton,  then  first  mayor  of  the  city  of  North  Adams, 
in  1897  donated  to  the  city  a  building  for  a  public  library.  In  his  deed 
of  gift  he  reserved  two  rooms  for  the  use  of  the  Fort  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society.  In  these  rooms  are  contained  a  valuable  collection 
of  jKirtraits  of  early  pioneers,  manuscripts,  maps,  prints,  engravings,  to- 
gether with  domestic  utensils,  weapons,  agricultural  implements,  and 
other  relics  of  the  pioneer  days,  all  possessing  peculiar  historical  inter- 
est, and  which  will  have  an  ever  increasing  value  as  the  years  go  by. 
The  rooms  are  much  frequented  by  school  teachers  and  students  of 
the  neighIx>rhood,  as  well  as  by  the  hundreds  of  tourists  who  visit  the 
Berkshires  during  the  summer  months. 
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The  aiitiiml  meetings  of  Hie  Society  Iiuve  l>cen  largely  echicative 
to  the  public,  and  on  these  occasions  are  beanl  sjieakers  of  hig-h  ability 
and  wide  reputation.  At  the  Octol>er  meeting-  in  1905  the  Society  dine<l 
at  the  Wellington,  two  hundred  perjions  t>eing^  present.  Among  the 
speakers  were  Mr.  C  Q.  Richmond,  toastmaster;  Judge  George  P. 
T-.awrence;  V.  K  Murdock,  princi]KU  of  the  Normal  Scliotil;  Dr.  John 
Basconi,  of  the  Grcylock  Rcservalion  Commission;  and  Professor  Lewis 
Perry^  of  Williams  College* 

Tlie  original  officers  of  the  Society  were  as  follows:  S.  W,  Rray- 
ton,  since  deceased,  president;  Colonel  l\  S.  Uichardson,  secretary; 
Mrs.  C,  Q,  Richmond,  treasurer;  Mrs.  Jennie  Paul  Gixwlrich,  registrar 
For  the  past  six  years  Dr,  John  Bascom  lias  liecn  presi<leut;  and  the 
other  officers  are:  W.  Arthur  Galhip,  vice-president;  Kdward  A.  Mc- 
Millin,  secretary;  Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Ricluuoud,  treasurer;  Mrs,  Jennie 
Paul  Goodrich,  registrar  and  custodian,  'Hiere  is  also  an  executive 
ccMnn>ittee  consisting  of  Charles  H.  Cutting,  F,  W.  Wilcoxson,  C.  Q* 
Richmond,  Valmore  Whitaker,  Mrs,  Edward  W,  Black inton,  Mrs,  S, 
W.  Brayton,  Mrs,  Mary  Hunter  Will  in  nm^  Miss  Anpfic  Blackinton. 


Sons  American  Revolution, 

Berkshire  County  Oiapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Kovolntiou,  was 
founded  through  the  action  of  a  meeting  held  in  Pittsfield,  Apnl  15, 
1887,  as  a  result  of  which  a  committee  rei>rescnting  every  town  in  the 
coimty  was  appointed  to  secure  meiubers,  llie  amplication  to  the  State 
Society  for  a  charter  was  signed  by  thirty-one  citizens  of  Berkshire 
coimty,  and  the  charter  was  granted  April  19,  1889.  A  constitution 
was  adopted  i 
lington  Sniithi 
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Cliarlcs  II.  ]£vaiis,  vice-presidents;  Kolliii  II.  Cooke,  secretary  and 
registrar;  Doiielson  M.  Peck,  treasurer;  J.  F.  L.  Adams,  historian;  Rev. 
S.  L.  Rowland,  cliaplain :  T.  W.  Richmond,  James  W.  Hull,  Keycs 
Danforth,  V,  J.  Harrctt,  A.  T.  Trcadway,  manafjers. 

The  S(x:iely  has  brought  alxwit  the  placing  of  markers  at  tlie 
graves  of  many  revolutionary  soldici-s  in  every  town  in  the  county,  hav- 
ing met  with  the  willing  cooixrration  of  all  the  town  officials  concerned. 
'Jlic  Chapter  is  now  completing  a  lalx)ri(nis  task  well  bcg^m  by  Mr.  Rol- 
lin  11.  Cooke  (and  whose  ambition  it  was  to  bring  it  to  completion,  a 
consummation  defeated  by  his  tragic  death),  the  compilation  of  a  record 
of  all  revolutionary  soldiers  from  Berkshire  county,  with  the  dates  of 
birth  and  death,  the  roll  Ijeing  intended  to  include  the  very  many  who 
emigrated  to  other  states  after  the  revolution. 

The  present  officers  of  the  Chapter  are  as  follows :  Allen  H.  Bagg, 
president;  Edward  T.  Slocum,  James  II.  Punderson,  Roscoe  C.  Taft, 
vicc-prcsidcnls;  Joseph  I^.  Tcirstvu,  secretary  an<I  regislrar;  William  C. 
Stevenson,  treasurer;  J.  \\  Alleyne  yXdains,  historian;  Rev.  J.  E.  C. 
Sawyer,  chaplain;  N.  If.  S.ibin,  A.  J.  McCulloch,  II.  D.  Sisson,  Jolin 
M.  Stevenson,  Edward  H.  Brewer,  board  of  managers. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  members: 

Adams,  J.  E.  Alleyne,  Pittsfield. 
Bagg,  Allen  II.,   Pittsfield. 
Barrett,  Frank  J.,  Lenox. 
Brewer,  lulward  IT.,  Dalton. 
Brown,  Howard  P.,  Pittsfield. 
Brown,  W.  T.  Kc-ndall,  Pittsfield. 
Bush,  Edward  II.,  Dalton. 
Br(M>ks,  'Hiomas  1-.,  Pittsfield. 
Qiapin,  Clifford  S.,  Great  Barrington. 
Clark,  Eliot  A..  Pittsfield. 
l^rowne,  Charles  N.,  Pittsfield. 
Evans,  Charles  II.,  Great  Barrington. 
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Gale,  BcnncU  T.,  Lee. 
Hale,  i:tlw:in1  \\,  Ijiuok, 
Ifnll,  Jaiutrs  W,,  rittsriclil, 
Joyncr,  Frank  11.,  Piltsfield 
Kellc^^rg^  Cliarlcs  W.,  Pittsfidd, 
Kinil>iill,  DitnicI  A.,  Stndd>ri<lge. 
Lawrence,  liilgnr  T,,  Pittsfiekl, 
Manning,  Jolui  H.,  Piltsfrcld- 
McCullocIi,  Almiron  J,,  Savoy. 
Moore,  Marcus  T,,  Pittsfield. 
Peck,  Donelson  M.^  PittsfieW. 
Peirson,  Fnmk  E,,  PiUsficld. 
Peirson,  Josqili  K,,  PittsfieM, 
Pundersnn,  James  IL,  StockhriHgc. 
Root,  Henry  A.,  Pittsfiekl. 
Sabin,  N.  Henry,  Williamstown, 
Sawyer,  J,  Ji.  C.,  Willianistnwn* 
Sisson,  Harry  D.,  PittsfieltL 
Shxruni,  ICdwanl  T,  PiltsficIfK 
Smith,  Wellington^  Lee. 
Smith,  Augustus  R.,  Lee. 
Stevenson,  Jolin  M.,  Pittsfield 
Stevenson,  William  C,  PittsficKL 
Taft,  Roscoe  C,  Tvgremont. 
Tread  way,  Allen  T,,  Stockhriclge. 
Warner,  Milton  B.,  Pittsfiekl 
Whittlesey',  William  A,  Pittsfield. 


Daughters  American  Revolution. 

The  Peace  Party  Chaiiler,  nang;hters  of  the  American  Kevohttinn, 
was  organized  February  5,  1897,  with  twenty  charter  meml>ers,  ihrougli 
tlie  efforts  of  Mrs.  James  B.  Crane,  who  was  afterward  chosen  regent. 
The  name  of  the  diapter  was  diosen  in  commenioration  of  a  tar^  |xiny 
given  by  the  citizeiis  of  Pittsfiekl  in  the  autumn  of  1783  to  celebrate  the 
ratification  of  peace  following  the  termination  tjf  the  Revolutionary  war. 

Hie  Chapter  Day  occurs  in  November, 
the    famous   Peace  Party  above  mentioucil. 
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officers  takes  place  in  January.  Until  recently  four  meetings  liave  been 
held  each  year,  the  others  I)eing,  in  addition  to  those  just  named,  in  April 
an<l  y\ugust,  nearly  all  on  dates  commemorating  some  Revolutionary 
war  event  in  which  ancestors  of  chapter  meml)ers  were  i>rcsent.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1905,  it  was  decided  to  hold  meetings  once  each 
iTKMith  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

In  April  is  commemorated  the  U'lttle  of  Lexington,  by  awarding 
prizes  to  pupils  in  the  high  sch<M>l  of  Pittsficid  for  the  I)cst  essay  on  some 
Revolutionary  subject.  In  August,  or  near  the  date  of  the  battle  of 
Reimington,  a  field  meeting  has  been  held  which  thus  far  has  proven 
one  of  the  most  satisfactory  meetings  of  the  year.  In  1902  the  Qiap- 
ter  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  scene  of  this  memorable  encounter. 

Soon  after  the  organization  of  the  ChajUer  the  nation  became  in- 
volved in  the  war  with  Spain.  Although  the  Chai>ter,  as  a  Ixxly,  t(X)k 
no  prominent  ixirt  in  relieving  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
of  tlie  American  army,  many  individual  memlx^rs  gave  generously  of 
money  as  well  as  of  time,  their  gifts  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  not 
less  than  four  thousand  dollars.  In  its  corix>rate  capacity  the  Cliapter 
has  contributed  liberally  to  the  national  work  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution;  to  the  erection  of  the  tomb  of  Mary  Washing- 
ton; to  the  building  of  the  home  in  Washington  for  the  Society  at 
large;  tr>  the  statue  of  Washington  designed  by  Mr.  Daniel  French, 
and  creiHed  in  Paris  during  the  year  of  the  l!!x|x)sition;  and  to  other 
objects  of  general  interest.  It  has  erected  in  the  (xirk  in  the  centre  of 
the  city  of  Pittsfield  a  Ix^autiful  sun-dial  to  commemorate  the  famous 
"  Old  Elm,"  a  native  forest  tree  particularly  identified  with  the  history 
of  the  city  and  county. 

Through  the  aid  of  the  late  Rollin  H.  Gx)ke  and  the  efforts  of  a 
very  capable  committee,  the  Chapter  has  located  more  graves  of  Revo- 
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lutiuiiary  soldiers  tban  any  otlicr  Chapter  in  llic  Uninii,  'Hic  Clmplcr 
has  provided  Revolutionary  markers  for  these  graves,  cieancfl  ai)tl 
straightened  the  headstones,  and  on  Decoratinn  Day  adonis  Ehciii  with 
wreaths  of  evergreen » 

During  the  eight  years  of  its  existence  tlie  Chapter  has  increased 
in  nicnil>crship  from  twenty  to  scvcnty-t\v<K  Tt  has  had  two  real  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Revohition;  Mrs.  Ann  EHza  Prentice,  ulio  is  yet  hving; 
and  Mrs,  Mary  Tiionii)Son,  deceases  I,  Other  incmheis  who  linve  |)assc<l 
away  are  as  follows:  Mrs.  Jnlia  C.  Mitchell  Weston,  Mrs.  Mary  Brew- 
ster Adam,  Mrs.  Mary  Goodrich  Crane,  who  was  the  first  regent;  and 
Mrs.  Frances  Stevenson  Beach, 

The  present  ofiicers  of  the  Cliiii>ter  are:  Mrs.  Carohiie  Whitllc- 
sey,  regent;  Mrs.  Harriet  0*  SIcKnni,  vice-regent;  Mrs.  IHfjrence  N. 
Peirson,  secretary;  Miss  Clara  liritlginan,  assistant  secretary;  Mrs. 
Mabel  W.  Peirson,  treasurer ;  Mrs.  Margaret  Baldwin,  registrar ;  Mrs, 
Hattie  C  Stevenson,  liistnriiinp     The  fijltowing  is  the  mcnil>ers1np  rnll: 


Miss  Lilian  B,  Adams. 

Mrs.  Sara  Andrews  (C  W.),  Dahon, 

Mrs*  Margaret  Baldwin  (TC,  G»)* 

Mrs.  Kninia  Bardwell    {K.  G.). 

Miss  Olive  Barker. 

Mrs.  Aclif^ah  A.  Beach  (W»  N.)/\Villianisli>wn. 

Mrs.  Marion  Brackin  (J.  A»), 

Miss  hanny  Brewster. 

Miss  Clara  Bridgman,  Dallon, 

Mrs.  Mary  Bri{lgnian  (E.  A.).  Dalton. 

Mrs,  Anna  V.  Bennett,  I^iucsIk^ht*. 

Mrs.  K!la  C.  Bryant  (C  M).  WilliamsUnvn, 

Mrs.  Avis  E.  Burton  (S.  C). 

Mrs.  Hhzal^elh  Chapin  (A.  N.), 

Mrs.  Harriet  Oiickering, 

Miss  Annie  Clapp> 

Mrs.  S.  H,  Clapt>. 

Mrs.  Kale  Clary, 

Mrs.  Mary  Clark  (RHot)^ 
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Mrs.  Abl)ie  Cooley  (W.  H.),  Abroad. 

Mrs.  Almira  Cooley  (S.  M.). 

Mrs.   I^IIcii  J.  Crane  (Zcnas).  l)alt«Jii. 

Miss  Clara  L.  (Vane.  Oalton. 

Mrs.   Kllcn  II.  Cranslon  (W.  11.). 

Mrs.  Nancy  M.  Dodge. 

Mrs.  Mary  Foote  (W.  B.). 

Miss  luneline  Foxcroft. 

Mrs.  Harriette  W.  Francis. 

Mrs.  Nellie  Gardener   (W.  R.). 

Miss  Mary  J.  Gtxxiricli,  St(x:kbridge. 

Miss  Ivtiiel  Hawkins. 

Mrs.   Lilian  llaynes  (S.  T.). 

Mrs.   I'Vanccs  JIaniniond,  Abroad. 

Mrs.  Mary  I>.  Hinsdale  (J.  II.). 

Mrs.   Isal»cl  A.  Jones  (F..  A.). 

Miss  Harriet  Killxntrne. 

Mrs.  Anna  I^ird  (J.  H.),  Hinsdale. 

Mrs.  Minnie  M.  lament  (Harry). 

Mrs.   I«'liza  L.  I/nie. 

Mr.s.   A.  M.  A.  Lombard  (U  A.).  Abroad. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Loveless. 

Mrs.   Madeline  15.  Norton  (A.  y\.),  ]*oslon. 

Mrs.  Alice  Nacbtniann,  Allxiny. 

Mrs.  Alida  Orr  (Jobn). 

Mrs.  Henrietta  Parker  (R.  T.). 

Mi-s.  Klizal)eth  Partridge   (H.  W.). 

Mrs.  Mary  Allen  Peck  (T.  L.). 

Mrs.  Florence  N.  Peirson  (F.  E.). 

Mrs.  MaL>el  W.  Peirson  (J.  E.). 

Mrs.  Louise  C  Pomerov  (T.  L.). 

Mrs.   Kate  C.  Phinkett  (G.  T.),  Hinsdale. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Porter. 

Mrs.   Eliza  Prentice. 

Mrs.  Marlba  Read  (F.  F.V 

Miss  blcMcnce  Road,   Por.bHisnc. 

Mrs.   Mary  l\ifenl>ergb. 

Mrs.   IHorence  Rol3erts  (l'>ed). 

Mrs.  Jennie  Root   (J.   A.). 

Mrs.   Isinnie  K(>l)l)ins(   l\  A.).  Springfield. 

Mrs.  Lena  RoI>ertson  (M.  W.). 

Mrs.  Caroline  Smart   (W.  S.),  A<Iams. 

Mrs.  I^ni.<5e  P.  Sbedd  (Horace). 

Mrs.  Anna  Stevens  (L.  A.). 
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Harriet  O.  Slocum  (K,  't\). 

llaltic  C  SlcvLusoij  (I.  M). 

Sanih  (i.  Stevcnstvii   (Will)* 

Seraph  H.  Stevenson, 

Tsal^l  J.  Stone  (J.   11), 

Susan  3,  Snyder  (IJcnry),  Cheyenne,   Wyo, 

Itniily  Tiklen   (George), 

lillen  IVacy  (W.  A.),  ^ 

Martha  Wadhanis. 
■f  Maria  Warriner 
i  Mary  Wellington. 

Anna  M.   Went  worth   (W.  U.)- 
,  Caroline  W.  Wliiltlesey  (W.  A.). 

OHvia  L.  Wilson  (N,  R). 
Alfretla  Within^ton, 
;  Minnie  H.  Wolfe. 
.  Liiella  S.  WnndrnfT  (R.  A.)- 
.  Helen  M.  Wn^Hit  (C  II). 
,   Kale  Clary. 
.  Forth 
.  S,  Harohl  Chipi). 


Berkshire  Agricultural  Socikty. 


Tliis  notahle  society  had  its  beginning  in  a  nicetijig  held  in  Pitts- 
fiekl,  041  January  30,  i8oS>  at  the  tavern  of  Captain  Pepoon.  This 
meeting  had  Iieen  brotight  about  by  Elkanah  Watson,  who  had  exhil>- 
ited  tbe  previous  fall  two  fine  merino  sheep,  a  ram  and  a  ewe,  the 
first  of  lliat  hrcetl  cvei^  broiight  to  New  Fjiglau<h  They  altractcd  nuich 
attention,  and  he  reaso4ie<l  that  a  display  *4  ninrc  aninial^i,  nu  a  large 
scale,  would  have  a  gooti  effect.  During-  the  winter  he  urged  the  intro- 
tluition  of  merino  sheep,  and  finally  brtnii^ht  al^mt  the  meeting  of  Jan- 
nary  30th. 

Mr.  Watson's  first  exhibit  was  f:n  a  sjk^  ribuut  winch  cluster  many 
historical  assc  ese      i  11   re 

its  n:itural   state  unin  USt^H  ;k|§  I^ 
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"  Tlie  Old  JCIni,"  a  mngnificcnt  tree  standing  near  the  present  centre 
of  the  Park,  rearing  itself  to  a  height  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet, 
its  first  linih  hranching  out  ninety  feet  alx>ve  the  ground.  In  its  shade 
much  transpired  which  made  the  history  of  Pittsficld  notable.  In  1825 
it  looked  down  upon  the  great  ovation  given  to  Cicneral  Lafayette,  who 
ma<le  a  visit  to  the  town  and  was  rccciveil  with  great  ceremony  and  en- 
thusiasm. The  tree  finally  I)ecame  unsafe,  and  in  1862  was  cut  down. 
It  was  commemorated  in  "  Taghconic,''  by  Joseph  E.  A.  Smith : 


"  You  must  have  heard  of  the  old  Elm  of  Pittsfield  Park.  It  has  its 
place  of  fame  among  The  Trees  of  America;  and  has  liad  this  many  a 
year.  It  is  not  long  since  it  rose  here,  amongi  the  young  green  growth, 
the  scarred  and  scared' veteran  of  centuries.  Straight  into  the  air  it 
sprang,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  feet;  a  tall  grey  pillar,  bearing  for 
sole  capital  a  few  green  branches,  and  a  few  withered,  shattered  and  bare 
limbs.  From  Greylock  to  Monument  Mountain  there  was  no  inanimate 
thing  so  revered  and  venerable.  Nor  had  it  grown  thus  without  a  story, 
and  one  with  which  the  stories  of  others,  and  human  lives,  were  closely 
entwined." 


Under  "  the  Old  Elm  "  Elkanah  Watson  exhibited  his  slieep,  and 
here  was  held,  in  1810.  the  first  "cattle  show,"  notable  as  the  real  be- 
ginning of  the  Berkshire  Agricultural  Society,  which,  while  not  the 
first  organization  of  the  kind  in  the  country,  was  the  first  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Tntc,  **  The  Western  Society  of  Middlesex  Farmers  "  had 
l)cen  formed  in  1794,  and  was  incorporateil  in  1803,  but  it  was  not  in 
purpose. what  the  Berkshire  Society  was.  Tlie  farmers  present  at  the 
aittle  show  of  1810,  under  the  inspiration  of  Mr.  Watson,  detemiined 
that  the  institution  should  be  made  permanent,  and  at  the  next  session 
of  the  legislature  a  charter  was  procured  for  the  "  Berkshire  Agricult- 
ural Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture  and  Manufactures." 
'Hie  ofliccrs  at  organization  were:    Elkanah  Watson,  president;  William 


Walker  and  S*  H*  Whetler,  vice-presidents;  Calt?l>  Hytle,  corresixMKUng 
secretary;  ntoniaa  11.  Strong:,  reconling:  secretary;  John  H.  Rfjot,  trcas- 
nrer;  Joscjih  Shearer,  R/,ckiel  n?tcon,  nn<I  Jonallian  Allen,  tnistees.  Tlic 
fair  of  j8ii  witnessetl  a  precession  of  domestic  animals,  incliuling  sixty 
yoke  of  oxen  drawing  a  plow,  and  floats  containing  cloih  making  ma- 
chinery in  operation,  and  sjiecinK^ns  nf  [icikshire  connty  maimfaclnres. 
Premiums  were  first  awarded,  in  1812  and  1813,  to  women  for  articles  I 
of  their  own  prodiictinnn  A  decitled  imiovation  was  introduced  in 
1814,  a  committee  of  practical  fanners  being  sent  into  the  fields  Ihruugh-  ■ 
mit  the  enmity  U)  award  premiums  for  standing;  cntps.  A  legislative 
appropriation  of  two  hundred  dollars  annually  for  three  years  was  made 
in  i8r6,  and  this  was  followed  two  years  later  by  an  act  granting  aid 
to  all  county  stx;ieties  which  should  ct>mply  with  c^^rtain  c(»ndili(nis, 
Tlie  Berkshire  Society  first  awarded  premiums  in  plowing  matches 
in  1818.  As  the  Society  gradually  devclo|i«l  it  l>ecanic  a  principal 
model  for  others,  and  Tliomas  Gold,  the  third  pre^itlent,  said  in  iHu: 
"  The  fame  and  influence  have  extendetl  over  the  entire  surface  of  the 
United  State?*  its  example  folUnvetl^  its  ajjjinJiation  courted  by  its  ex- 
tended offspring.  It  has  lieeii  recognisted,  as  well  in  Rnro)ie  as  in 
America,  as  an  original  novel  plan,  and  the  mt>st  excellent  org^uiization 
ever  conceived  to  promote  the  great  interests  niidcr  its  jtatronagc/'  An 
effort  was  made  in  1823  to  procure  a  jjemianeut  location  for  fair 
gioumls,  hut  it  lang^nshed  until  1855,  whcLi  a  tnict  of  nearly  thirty  acres 
of  land  was  purchasetl  from  William  W-  Gutxlman,  at  an  outlay  of 
twenty-two  Imndrcd  dullars.  The  groun<ls  lie  alnmt  a  mile  and  a  half 
north  of  the  Pittsfield  Tark,  and  CL>nimand  a  magnificent  view  of  t)ic 
surroiuKling  conntry.  There  was  erected  an  Agricultural  Hall,  and 
later  a  dijiing  "    ""    while  "   ^^  slie^ls  c  Iwen  huilt  fn>in 

time  to  time, J  gn  '  half-n  .|iec<ling  pur|)osi 
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ICIkanali  Walsoii  declined  a  rc-eleclioii  as  president  in  1814,  and 
in  1816  renv)ve<l  from  the  connty.  lie  <lied  in  Port  Kent,  New  York, 
in  1842,  ag:e<l  eighty-four  years.  He  always  regarded  with  great  pride 
his  lalK>rs  in  Berkshire  county,  and  the  inscription  u|K>n  his  monument 
records  him  as  "  The  lunmder  and  l^'irst  President  of  the  Berkshire 
Agricultural  Sm-icty.*' 

llEKKSIIIRE   AND  COLUMBIA    MISSIONARY    SoCIETY. 

This  society  was  organized  February  21,  1798,  and  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  l)eing  the  first  missionary  S(H:iety  in  the  United  States.  At 
the  first  nieeting  twenty-three  were  enrolled  as  meml:)ers,  e.icli  pledging 
to  give  one  dollar  anmially. 

'llie  object  of  the  society  was  "  to  send  missionaries  to  destitute 
fields  to  preach  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  distriljute  Bibles, 
Vincent's  Catechism,  and  tracts."  The  territory  which  supported  the 
.society  embraced  Herkshire  county  and  the  adjoining  comity,  Coliuiiliia, 
New  York.  Collecti(^ns  were  taken  annually  in  the  Congregational 
churches  of  these  counties.  The  first  collection  receive<l  was  from  the 
church  in  S|)encertown,  Columbia  county,  and  amounted  to  $5.64.  Tlie 
first  year  two  missionaries  were  sent  out:  Kev.  Joseph  IJrogen  to  the 
Susqudianna,  and  Uev.  Beriah  Hotchkin  to  the  *'  Western  Settle- 
ments," which  extended  westward  from  the  Mohawk  Valley.  For 
many  years  missions  were  sustained  in  the  states  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Vork  and  Vermont.  In  1805  a  donation  of  "  Bibles,  Testaments,  Prim- 
ers and  Dialogues  '*  was  receiveil  from  a  gentleman  in  Boston.  Dona- 
tions aune  in  from  other  distant  places,  h'cmalc  cent  societies  figure 
among  the  donors.  In  time,  after  the  formation  of  national  and  state 
niis.sionary,   iUble  and  tract  societies,   Columbia  county  ceased  to  con- 
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tribute,  but  Berkshire  county  has  still  an  orgHnizatir>n  and  a  iwwA, 
the  income  from  which  still  is  devote<!  to  home  work  among  the  feeble 
churches  of  the  county. 

At  its  last  atinual  meeting,  hehl  Fdiriuny  20,  1905,  it  was  voted 
to  make  efforts  to  increase  the  present  fund  so  that  a  suflficient  income 
can  be  realized  to  sui>i*urt  in  full  a  county  niissii>nary.  The  present 
officers  of  the  society  are:  Prcsiflent,  Judg^e  Fdward  T.  Slocum,  of 
Pittsfield;  Vtce^rresident,  Rev.  Georf^e  A.  Andrews,  of  Daltoii ;  Treas- 
urer, John  L.  Kilbiirn,  of  Lee;  Secretary,  William  CI.  Harding,  of  Pitts- 
field  |  auditor,  Edward  S.  Rogers,  of  Lee;  and  a  l>oartl  of  seven  trus- 
tees. 


liLllKSllHiL^   COUNTV    lh>ML    i^Uii   AtillU   WoMLN. 

In  1899  the  sons  of  Mr.  Zenas  Marshal  Crane  erected  at  Pittsfield, 
as  a  memorial  to  their  father,  the  elejjant  c<lifice  known  as  the  Berk- 
shire County  Home  for  Aged  Women,  and  which,  since  its  founding, 
has  supplied  to  many  lonely  ones  the  lack  of  love  an<l  kindly  attention 
of  kindred.  In  June  of  the  san^c  year  the  matron  and  two  old  l<i<lies 
entered  upon  the  occupancy  of  the  building.  At  the  outset  many  jieo- 
pie,  and  among  them  some  who  gave  to  tlie  institution  their  must  de- 
YOteil  effort,  were  skeptical  as  to  the  real  necessity  of  such  a  IIi>ine, 
and  seriously  doid4ed  if  tliere  could  be  found  a  sniVicicnt  nnmlxrr  of 
IKTSous  of  the  clasis  fi>i*  wliich  it  w:i!i  ititendetl,  lo  justify  its  main- 
tenance. Rut  if  it  was  sk>w  in  making  known  its  reasons  for  its  exist- 
once,  it  has  an^ly  vinthcateil  itself  ami  taken  an  enduring  place  among 
the  worthy  charities  of  Berkshire  county. 

Since  -   -       -  ■ 

been  received 
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disinisscd,  and  hvcnty-two  are  now  inmates.  The  Board  of  Control  !» 
oflTicered  as  follows:  Mrs.  Zenas  Crane,  president;  Mrs.  C.  W.  Kel- 
logg,  vice-president;  Mrs.  William  Newton,  honorary  vice-president; 
Mrs.  F.dward  T.  Slocnm,  secretary;  Mrs.  Minnie  R.  Trowbridge,  treas- 
urer. 

llie  corix>ration  numl^ers  two  hundred  and  thirty  contributing  mem- 
bers. Besides  the  home  care  provided  for  the  inmates  of  tlie  institu- 
tion, each  year  various  entertainments  are  gotten  up  for  their  enjoy- 
ment— teas  at  private  residences,  sociables,  and  seats  at  lectures,  theat- 
rical performances,  concerts,  etc.  The  annual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
Home  is  about  $ii,ooo.  The  endowment  fund  is  nearly  $50,000,  and 
the  property  is  valued  at  about  $35,000. 

Applic«ants  for  admission  to  the  Home  niiist  not  be  less  than  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  been  residents  of  Berkshire  county  for  five 
years  preceding  application  for  admission.  The  entrance  fee  is  three 
hundred  dollars,  and  after  Ihis  payment  no  charge  whatever  is  made 
for  maintenance. 

CRANE  FAMILY. 

The  Crane  family  of  Massachusetts,  numerously  represented  in 
present  generations,  has  lK*cn  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  the  com- 
monwealth from  early  colonial  days. 

Henry  Crane,  lx)rn  in  England,  probably  about  1621,  died  in  Mil- 
ton, Massachusetts,  March  21,  1709,  married  Tabitha  Kinsley,  daugh- 
ter of  Stephen  Kinsley.  She  died  soon  after  1681,  and  he  married 
(second)  about  1683,  Elizabeth  (name  unknown)  who  survived  him. 
The  seletrtmen's  rec(>rds  of  Dorchester  show  tliat  he  had  a  farm  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  acres,  with  a  house  which  he  had  apparently  occu- 
pied several  years  prior  to  1654.     He  was  a  selectman  in  Milton,  1679- 
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80-81,  a  111!  IV  inistee  of  tlie  first  meeting  \\im^i^  ImiU  Oktc.  An  anlo- 
graph  letlcr  of  May  7,  1677,  iw  in  VuL  jo,  |>.  J39,  Massachusetts  Ar- 
chives.    He  hatl  ten  chihhen.     The  sec<)iut  Uy  his  first  wife  was: 

Ste]>hcn  Cniiie,  Ujhi  aUnit  1^*57,  tUcd  July  20,  17^-18;  married^ 
July  2,  1676,  Mary  Deiiison,  lx>m  1660,  died  Juue  j  7,  1721.  He  mar- 
ried (second)  August  13.  J 7^3*  Coiufurl,  widow  of  Sanuiel  Belcher, 
at  Braintrce,  Massachusetts;  she  died  at  Miltou,  Occcmher  21,  1745^ 
He  hafl  six  children  liy  lus  first  wife.     'Hjc  sixth  was: 

Benjaniiji  Cnine,  lK>rn  Deceinlwr  17,  ifwjj,  married,  l>et*eiiihcr  2j, 
1722,  Ahiyail  I  Inu^tilnn.  'tliey  had  eij^ht  childien.  l  hv  seventh 
was: 

Stephen  Crane,  l)oni  May  rf),  1734^  married,  Nov^eni1»er  1^^,  )7'>2, 
Susannah  Badcock,  Ixjrn  in  Milton,  Mass:ichnsctts,  Kehruary  7,  1742. 
daughter  uf  Nathaniel  and  Susannah  (Tucker)  fiadcjf*ck.  Stq>lien 
Crane  retnovcd  to  Canton,  Massachusetts,  and  built  a  house  on  Punka- 
poag  brook,  near  its  junction  with  NejKwiset  river.  His  grajidnioiher, 
Susannah  Tucker,  ^\as  haptijsed  August  23,  17191  she  was  a  daughter 
of  Ebeiiezer  Tucker,  and  gran<1danghtcr  of  Manasseh  Tucker,  of  Mil- 
ton, who  was  lx>rn  alvjut  t68f,  pon  of  Deacon  Manasseh  Tucker,  who 
before  1681  u tarried  VVaitstitl  Sumner,  |>R>l);i!>!y  daughter  of  Koger 
and  Mary  (Jossclyn)  Suniucr,  of  Dorchester,  and  gran<hlaughier  of 
William  Sumner,  wbo  was  in  Dorchester  as  ciirly  as  i^^r*.  Deacon 
Manasseh  Tucker  was  i>roljal>ly  srjti  nf  l?ol>ert  Tucker,  who  was  in 
Weymouth  in  1638,  aiitl  removed  to  tliat  part  uf  l>^^cheste^  which 
became  Milton,  ami  was  representative  in  1669-80-81. 

Nathaniel  Badcock,  who  married  Sus;uuiali  Tnckcr,  was  K'lptized 
in  Mihon,  July  5,  1719*  Stm  of  Nathaniel  Budc(K"k,  Jr.,  who  was  Umi 
Decemher   16,   1684,        '  <i     '  J  '  i 

1710,  Mary  Fiehl,  l>om  1682,  dieu        eiul>er  i  m 
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N.atlinnicI  Radcock,  Ixmi  March  14,  1658,  died  January  7,  1719,  and 
had  a  wife  Tfannah  and  four  children.  This  'Nathaniel  was  son  of 
Kol)crt   Uadcock,  who  was  in   Dorchester  as  early  as   1648. 

In  1730,  l);niiel  Jlcnchnian,  a  Uoslon  l)(M)kseller,  having"  had  some 
ciiconrageniciil  from  the  gc*neral  court,  built  at  Milton  the  first  pai)er 
mill  in  New  Fjij^land,  hut  it  ceased  o|)er.ilions  in  a  few  years  from  a 
lack  of  skilled  workmen.  In  1760  it  was  revived.  In  1775  Massa- 
chusetts had  only  three  small  mills.  Tlie  lu>ine  of  Stephen  Crane  was 
in  that  comer  of  Canton,  now  near  Dedliam,  Hyde  Park  and  Milton, 
near  the  \^;\\ytT  mill.  His  son  Stephen  having  learned  the  business 
there,  established  himself  at  Newton  Ijower  Falls.  He  had  five  chil- 
dren Ijesides  SleiJien  J.     Tlie  sixth  child  was: 

Zenas  Crane,  Ixirn  May  9,  1777,  died  in  Dalton,  June  20,  1845, 
married,  Novanl)cr  30,  1809,  Lucinda  Brewer,  l>orn  1788,  died  May 
2,  1872,  .Ttat.  84,  daughter  of  (laius  and  Lucretia  (RalKock)  Brewer, 
of  Wilbraham. 

VVIien  he  Imd  to  choose  his  life  employment,  he  went  to  his  brother 
Stephen  and  learned  the  rudiments  of  the  business  of  ixq^er  making, 
then  he  went  to  VV<»rcester  and  convj)leted  his  studies  in  the  mill  of 
(leneral  Burl^mk.  In  1799  he  started  westward  on  horseback  in  search 
of  a  suitable  IcKation.  At  Springfield  he  found  a  mill  establishe<l  be- 
fore 1788,  prolxibly  by  Kleazer  Wright,  and  went  further  west  until 
Ire  reached  the  upper  Housatoiuc,  and  passed  his  first  night  in  Berk- 
shire at  an  iim  near  the  border  line  lietween  Dalton  and  Pittsfield.  not 
far  from  where  his  sons,  Zenas  M.  and  James  B.,  afterward  built  fine 
mansions,  and  where  the  Crane  mills  are  still  tuming  out  products  that 
have  a  worldwide  as  well  as  a  national  fame. 

in  1799  Dalton  had  nearly  one  thousand  inhabitants,  cliiefly  en* 
gaged  in  agriculture,  among  them  were  such  men  as  William  Williams, 
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son  of  the  dtstingutshed  loyalist,  Colonel  and  Judge  Israel  Williams, 
of  Hatfidd,  and  a  cousin  of  Ephraim  Williams,  founder  of  Williams 
College,  who  entrusted  to  him  chiefly  the  execution  of  his  plan^;  Cal- 
vin Waldo,  a  graduate  of  Dartsmouth,  and  a  prominoit  lawyer;  Dr. 
Perez  Marsh,  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  a  county  judge;  and  other 
men  of  like  character.  At  that  time  the  nearest  mills  were  at  Spring* 
fieldl,  Majssachusetts;  Bennington,  Vermont;  Troy,  New  York;  and 
Hartford,  Connecticut.  While  the  site  was  selected  in  1799,  tlie  mill 
was  not  built  until  the  spring  of  1801,  as  is  shown  by  the  following 
advertisement  in  the  Pittsfield  Sum  of  February  8,  1801 : 

"Americans! 

"Encourage  your  o^vn  Manufactories,  and  they  will  improve. 

"  Ladies^  fave  your  RAGS. 

"  As  the  Subfcriters  have  it  in  conten^>lation  to  erect  a  PAPER- 
MILL  in  Dalton,  the  enfutng  fpring;  and  the  buiiness  being  very  ben* 
eficial  to  the  community  at  large,  they  flatter  themfelves  that  they  shall 
meet  with  due  encouragement.  And  that  every  woman,  who  has  the 
gxxxi  of  her  country,  and  the  intereft  of  her  own  family  at  heart  will 
patronize  them,  by  faving  their  rags,  and  fending  them  to  their  Manu- 
factory, or  to  the  neareft  Storekeeper — for  which  the  Subfcribers  will 
give  a  generous  price. 

HENRY  WISWALL, 
ZENAS  CRANE, 
JOHN  WILLARD. 
JVorcefter,  Feb.  8,  1801.'' 

Martin  Chamberlain,  a  son  of  Joseph,  who  was  an  early  settler  of 
the  town,  was  at  first  apparently  skeptical,  and  would  give  only  oral 
pennission  to  erect  a  building  and  make  the  experiment,  but  Anally  (De- 
cember 25,  1801)  executed  a  deed  to  Henry  Wiswdl,  Zenas  Crane  and 
Daniel  Gilbert  for  about  fourteen  acres  of  land,  with  a  paper  mill  and 
appendages  thereon  standing,  for  $194.  Gilbert  had  taken  the  place 
of  John  Willard.     The  building  was  a  one-vat  mill,  and  its  main  part 
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was  of  two  stories,  of  wliidi  the  u[>i)er  one  was  useil  as  a  drying  loft. 
Its  caixicity  was  twenty  posts,  a  post  being  one  hundred  and  twenty-five 
sheets  of  paixrr.  When  the  mill  starte^l  there  were  two  weddy  news- 
jjapers  in  the  county,  and  one  of  then^  inirchased  niudi  of  its  supply 
from  this  mill.  In  1779  there  were  only  five  postoffices  in  Berkshire 
county,  and  in  1801  only  seven.  The  nearest  one  to  Dalton  was  at 
Pittsfield,  where  Mr.  Crane  received  his  mail  matter  until  18 12,  when 
the  Dalton  jKistolTicc  was  established. 

Mr.  Crane  conducted  the  mill  since  known  as  the  '*  Old  Berkshire  " 
until   1807,  when  he  sold  his  undivided  third  to  his  i)artner,  Wiswell, 
and  went  into  the  mercantile  business  in  the  eastern  part  of  town,  in 
which  he  continuctl  until   iRio.     In  that  year  (April  28),  he  Ixxight 
David  Carson's  interest  in  what  was  later  known  as  the  "  Old  Red 
Mill,"  which  was  run  for  a  time  by  Crane,  Wiswell,  Qiaml)erlin  and 
Cole  until  1822,  when  Mr.  Crane,  who  had  from  the  date  of  his  purchase 
been  superintendent  and  chief  manager,  became  sole  owner.     In  1842  he 
transferred  his  interest  in  the  Old  Red  Mill  to  his  sons,  Zenas  Marshall 
and  James  Brewer,  who  were  already  his  partners.     That  year  the  B. 
&  A.  railroad  was  opened.     In  the  fall  of   1870  the  mill  was  burned, 
but  was  rebuilt.     In  1879  ^^^  ^"^  ^^^  awarded  the  contract  for  sup- 
plying the  Unilnl  Slnlcs  gtovcnimnil  wilh  |k»1)ct  for  Uuik  bills,  Unilcd 
States  lx)nds,  etc.     To  fill  this  contract  the  firm  Ixxight  the  brick  mill 
which  had  been  built  a  few  years  before  by  lliomas  Colt,  in  Pittsfield, 
very  near  the  Dalton  line,  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  inn  where  the  first 
Zenas  Crane  i>assc(l  his  first  night,  in  Berkshire.     It  is  now  known  as 
the  Government  Mill.     ScAxral  of  its  employees  are  detailed  from  the 
Treasury  Department  at  Washington,  and  not  the  slightest  irregularity 
has  ever  come  to  light,  such  is  the  perfection  of  the  system  employed. 

The  introduction  of  silk  threads  into  the  fibre  of  the  pai)er  was  the 
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discovery  of  Ztnis  Marshall  Crane,  in  \^(\  Inii  he  (htl  not  apply  tor  x\ 
patent  at  the  time,  althongli  his  idea  was  adopted  by  several  slate  kiuks. 
Twenty  years  later,  when  tlie  United  States  government  adoptett  the 
plan,  an  Kng^hshman  endeavored  to  cstal>hsh  a  claim  as  the  jKileiUee,  htit 
the  fact  that  the  state  banks  coidd  sliow  issues  niatle  I>y  thcin  at  an  c;irhcr 
date  saved  the  g<jveriinient  much  more  in  royalties  than  any  pn)rit  the 
Cranes  may  have  reccivctL 

In  1850  the  firm  of  Crane  &  Wilson  leased  a  stone  factory  wliich 
had  been  hnilt  in  1836  as  a  woolen  factmy,  1>ctween  the  OhI  Red  Mill 
and  the  Government  Mill*  the  youngest  soji  of  the  pioneer.  Seymour 
Crane,  being  then  a  memlier  of  the  firm-  hi  1865  the  ]>ro|>erty  was 
rented  by  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  the  eldest  son  of  Zenas  M.  Crane,  The 
mill  was  bnr[ied  May  15,  1877^  and  rdmilt  on  AU^tr^^fr  .scij.l.ei.jijtid-hy^- 
since  been  operated  by  Z,  and  W.  M.  Crane, 

Mr  Crane  was  several  times  in  the  lej^slature  after  i8f  i,  and  was 
in  the  executive  council  in  18^36-37  with  Goveinor  Rverilt.  Novanl)cr 
30,  1809,  lie  marrieil  Lucinda  Ttrcwer,  dan^hter  of  (laius  and  Lurrctia 
(Baboock)  Brewer,  of  Wilbraham,  Mass^iciiuselts,  'Hie  children  of 
Zenas  and  Lucinda  ( Brev\  er)  Crane  were : 

1.  Lncinda,   horn    March    19,    1813. 

2.  Zenas  Marshall,  Ixirn  January  21,  1815;  married  Canjhne  E. 
I^aflin;  married  (second)  i-ouise  V.  Uitlin, 

3.  James  Brewer,  l»oru  April  31,  1817,  married  liliza  \\.  rhoini>' 
son;  married  (second)  Mary  E.  Goo<inch. 

4.  Lindlcy  Murray,  lK>rn  March   17,   1822, 

5.  Seymour,  lx)ni  Sepleinl^cr   i6,   i8j6. 

In  1847,  LiiuUey  Murray,  third  Sf«i  of  Zenas  Crane,  cstahhshed  a 
mill  at  Battston  Spa,  New  York,  where  he  died,  1879.  Ro)>crt  IV  atui 
James,  sons  of  Jann  C  ^"  |  d  pa])er 

mills  at  VVestfield,  achus^ 
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ZENAS  MARSHALL  CRANE. 

ZcMins  Marshall  Oanc,  sci'ond  cliild  and  eldest  son  of  Zcnas  and 
Lncinda  (Brewer)  Crane,  wlu>sc  history  api^ars  in  the  Crane  family 
sketch  which  precedes  this  in  the  work,  was  lx>m  January  21,  1815,  m 
Dallon,  Massachusetts. 

Zcnas  M.  Crane  was  a  man  whose  name  will  not  fade  as  long  as 
Berkshire  has  a  history,  as  he  was  a  maker  of  the  history  of  this  county. 
Ills  life  was  an  ide:\l  one.  and  success  was  his  in  everytliing*  he  umler- 
took.  As  a  pai^er  manufacturer  lie  had  no^peer  in  Massachusetts  or  any- 
where else  in  this  anintry.  But  it  is  not  alone  as  a  ixq)er  maker  that  lie 
was  strong.  He  liad  a  large  brain  and  a  large  heart,  was  strong  in 
intellect,  in  symixithy,  in  everything  which  goes  to  make  up  the  best  in 
man  which  we  call  diaracter.  "Fliere  was  no  sham  alx>ut  liim,  nothing 
which  could  l)c  criticised  as  on  a  low  plane.  He  never  reached  down 
except  to  grasp  the  hand  of  the  lowly  who  nccdetl  lifting  up.  He  was 
always  reaching  for  those  things  whicli  are  kninvn  as  the  good,  the  true 
and  the  l)eautiful.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  do  a  man  a  wrong,  and 
there  is  evidence  on  every  hand  to  sliow  that  all  these  elevating  char- 
•icteristics  were  true  of  him.  The  living  men  and  women  who  were 
employetl  in  the  Crane  pa|)er  mills  in  Dalton  during  any  part  of  the  time 
while  he  ctwiducted  them  are  ever  ready  to  si>eak  of  his  kindness  and 
generosity,  and  those  who  have  passeil  over  to  the  majority  were  never 
heard  to  say  anything  derogatory  of  the  man  who  had  for  so  many 
years  employed  them  at  good  wages,  had  looked  after  them  wheii  they 
were  sick  or  unfortunate,  who  never  turneil  any  of  them  away  unless 
it  was  for  some  gre;it  misdeed  which  could  not  lje  overlooked. 

Nothing  shows  the  staunch,  stable  worth  of  a  man  l)etter  than  the 
manner  in  which  he  trejits  his  cmploycH.^  year  after  year,  and  the  whole 
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g^reat  army  of  those  who  ^vc^c  cmi>loyc(l  hy  him  :in(l  his  brother  ftir 
so  iii;iny  ycnra,  if  ihcir  tongues  coiiUI  spciik,  wnnU)  rise  u\>  In  tall  him 
l}lessetl.  But  in  a  muck  hroader  sense  slicuM  Zenas  M.  Crane  1k^  spoken 
of  in  this  connection.  Outside  of  his  Inisincss  aff.Tijs  ht?  wa*;  a  man 
who  held  a  high  and  honoretl  portion.  Tlie  paper  trade  from  one  end 
of  this  country  to  the  other  knew  hhu  to  he  n  man  of  the  higliest  integ- 
rity and  the  strictest  honesty.  Tlic  men  who  had  de^dingii  with  him  in 
the  paper  business  knew  that  wlien  he  told  Ihcm  he  wmifd  nianuracturc 
for  them  a  paper  of  a  certain  qnaUty  that  it  would  not  fall  Mow  the 
grade  he  had  promised.  Tn  lahort,  he  was  a  man  of  his  word  nut  only 
in  business  hut  in  nil  things  which  iiertaincfl  to  liis  long  and  cvenlfid  life. 
ITc  was  not  grasping  in  business  by  aiiy  means. 

His  charities  were  far  greater  than  anyone  knew  almnt.  One  of 
the  most  lasting  monuments  to  his  memory  is  the  Old  Ladies'  Home  in 
Pittsfield^  Massachusetts.  This  substantial  and  artistic  brick  structure, 
which  is  one  of  the  ornaments  to  Soutb  street,  was  given  by  him.  There 
was,  howe^^cr,  no  provision  in  his  will  for  it.  In  conversation  with  his 
sons,  only  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  expressetl  a  wish  tf>  donate 
to  his  native  county  such  a  borne.  He  made  it  so  plain  to  them  that 
be  intended  to  leave  such  a  provision  in  bis  will,  that  after  his  death  his 
family  made  known  bis  wish,  and  determiixed  to  carry  out  his  desire. 
Tlie  result  was  the  erection  of  this  Beri<sbirc  County  Home  for  Age^l 
Women.  It  may  be  said  bene  that  the  great  regard  and  dcq>  love  his 
widow  and  children  cherish  for  him  fuuml  expression  in  carrying  nut 
to  the  veryi  letter  his  idea  to  establish  this  beautiful  home  fur  the  old 
ladies  of  the  county  of  Berksliire,  which  not  only  those  who  have  a 
very  comfortable  hime  within  its  walls  aiii>reciate,  but  which  ihe  in- 
liabilants  of  the     '  ale  a  «jc  very  '  -^—  -         ^^j^  g^(j,^j, 

A  bequest  of  Mr.  unme'a  a  sum  of  S  e  of  M 
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Pittsfield.  He  lived  in  a  generous  style,  his  liouse  and  grounds  l)eing 
among  the  most  attractive  in  Rerk^^hire.  He  was  a  gocxl  entertainer, 
althougli  not  on  what  might  \k  callctl  an  elalx)rate  scale. 

In  politics  he  was  in  his  eirly  years  an  ardent  Wliig.  When  the 
Rcpuhlican  jxirty  was  founded  in  1856  he  l>ccame  one  of  its  most  zealous 
mcnJK.TS,  and  was  connected  with  that.  |>arty  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  party  not  only  in  his  native 
county,  but  throughout  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  Hie  party  honored 
him  by  sending  him  to  the  state  senate,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1856 
and  1*^57.  It  cannot  l)c  said  that  he  was  ambitious  iK>litically,  as  he 
rather  assisted  other  men  in  the  party  to  succeal  in  securing  political 
offices  than  to  Ixr  elected  himself.  He  was  a  staunch  friend  of  the  late 
Senator  Dawes,  and  whenever  the  latter  was  a  candidate  for  congress- 
man he  was  one  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  district  to  further 
his  interests.  Mr.  Crane  was  a  lifelong  iK)litical  and  j)ersonal  friend  of 
the  late  Judge  James  Robinson,  of  North  Adains,  and  wlien  the  latter 
came  to  Pittsfield  to  hold  prolxite  court,  Mr.  Crane  usually  came  in 
from  Dalton  and  they  v»^ould  spend  an  hour  together  delightfully,  usually 
talking  over  iK)litical  matters  and  indulging  in  reminiscences.  These 
conversations  often  resulted  in  furnishing  Judge  Robinson  themes  for 
cdittirials  in  his  North  Aihms  Transcript,  Hiis  was  csixrcially  true 
during  the  administration  of  President  Cleveland,  when  Judge  RoWn- 
son  was  editorially  delivering  those  memorable  philippics  against  the 
president. 

Mr.  Crane  took  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  war  of  the  rebellit)!i. 
During  the  administration  of  Governor  Andrews  he  was  a  member  of 
the  executive  council  in  1862  and  1863,  ^^^  i"  this  ix^sition  he  exhibited 
qualities  of   sound   sense,   business   ability  and  adherence  to   principle 
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which  so  strongly  characterized  liijii  in  priviite  life  and  assisted  the  "  war 
governor"  greatly  <Uirin(Tf  those  trying  times  of  the  iiatinn. 

It  is  not  to  he  woLitlered  at  that  Mr.  Crane  was  a  ^reat  lover  oi 
the  "Berkshire  Hills,"  as  he  spenl  his  whole  life  aiiinng-  thaii.  Mis 
father,  Zenas  Crane,  removed  froni  his  native  town  of  Canton,  in  Nor- 
folk connty,  to  Dalton  in  iRoi,  Tlere  he  Jwiilt  the  first  |Ki|)cr  mill  west 
of  the  Connect icnt  river »  and  hecanie  well  estuMished  in  his  hnsiness. 
lie  was  a  nun  of  wide  and  general  information,  and  had  siiich  sterling 
business  ability  that  properly  crownetl  his  efforts  in  the  jxii>er  making 
business  from  the  first.  Under  the  training  and  teaching  of  <;nch  a 
father,  the  mind  and  character  of  Zcnas  M.  Crane  was  formed.  Tlie 
fatliei'  gave  him  and  his  younger  brother,  James  ^re^ver  Crane,  a 
thorough  iMisiness  ed  neat  ion,  inclnding  a  minnlc  know  let  Ige  i>f  die  de^ 
tails  of  the  ]Kt])er  manufacturing  as  it  was  at  that  early  time  conducte<l. 
In  1842  the  father  transferreil  the  hnsiuess  to  his  sons,  Zenas  M*  and 
James  B.,  and  they,  like  their  father,  were  successful  to  such  a  degree 
that  they  were  obhgetl  to  enlarge  the  plant  from  time  to  time.  The 
Cranes  always  made  "honest  jxiijcr,"  and  the  prrxhict  has  always  stood 
high  in  the  market.  Mnch  of  their  success  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  always  had  the  mo^^t  modern  nuichinery,  but  the  grofit  hnsiuess 
ability  and  manufacturing  skill  of  the  senior  partner  nuist  not  he  over- 
looked. During  the  course  of  Mr.  Crane*9  business  life  a  great  many 
inventions  changed  the  process  of  ]Ki|>cr  making,  and  many  of  them 
were  the  results  of  his  own  ingenuity.  He  invented  an  attacJiment  to 
the  Fourdrinier  machine  to  regulate  I  lie  How  of  \^\]k'v  and  ctx^ilc  <iii 
even  surface,  ami  in  1846  a  way  of  iiitrcHlucing  into  the  Uhvi:  of  l^mk 
bills  mimljcrs  corres]K>ndiug  to  their  value  to  prevent  the  raising  of 
their  denomina'       .         p.         dion,     T'     "**  '^■'"    Uu  ,t  lui 

on  the  latter  ii  is  cc;  hut  later, 
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the  national  banking  system  was  cslablisheil,  the  i>ractical  men  at  the 
head  of  financial  affairs  adopted  a  plan  essentially  the  same  as  Mr. 
Crane's  to  prevent  the  conntcrfcitinf^  of  the  pai)cr.  Socni  after  tlic 
government  had  adopteil  Mr.  Crane's  ideas  in  this  regard,  an  Englisli- 
nian  came  to  Washington  claiming  the  invention,  Init  as  bank  bills  in 
the  Mahaine  Bank  in  Great  Barrington  and  some  others  had  adopted 
Mr.  Crane's  invention  long  l^efore  the  date  of  the  Knglishman's  patent, 
it  saved  the  government  from  paying  the  foreigner  royalty.  If  Mr. 
Crane  had  secured  i>atents  on  his  various  inventions  they  would  un- 
doubtedly have  brought  to  him  a  large  fortune  in  themselves.  By 
neglecting  to  do  so  other  pai)er  manufacturers  profited  by  them  without 
extra  cost  of  paying  royalties. 

Mr.  Crane  married,  August  29,  1839,  Caroline  E.  Laflin,  of  I.,ee^ 
Massachusetts,  born  May  31,  1818,  died  January  16,  1849.  ^'^^  mar- 
ried (second)  Louise  F.  Laflin,  born  July  i,  1830,  sister  of  his  first 
wife.  His  children  are:  Zenas,  born  December  6,  1840,  married 
Ellen  J.  Kittredge;  Kate  P.,  bom  October  17,  1843;  Caroline  L.,  born 
April  26,  1851 ;  Winthrof)  Murray,  born  April  23,  1852,  married  Mary 
Benner.     Mr.  Crane  died  March  12,  1887. 

JAMES  BREWER  CRANE. 

James  Brewei-  Crane,  who  succeeded  to  a  share  in  his  father's  Inisi- 
ness  as  heretofore  narrated,  was  the  third  child  and  second  son  of  Zenas 
and  Lucinda  (Brewer)  Crane,  born  in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  April  30, 
1817,  and  died  August  4,  1891.  He  married  (first)  Eliza  Barlow 
Tliompson,  of  Dalton,  and  (second)  Mary  E.  Goodrich,  who  died  Octo- 
ber 10,  1904.  (For  her  ancestry  see  below.)  He  had  four  children  by 
his  first  wife: 
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1,  Robert  B. 

2,  James. 

3,  Liz;:ic  L.,  wlio  manicil  Or.  Willinm  T..  r.uMixk,  :i  \*;\A'u\i^ 
pliysician  of  PittsficM 

4,  Jennie  L.,  wlio  married  Dr  Frank  M.  Concli,  a  prominent 
]  physician  in  l^alton. 

By  his  secoml  wife,  James  B,  Cnine  1ia<l ; 

5,  Frederick  G.,  who  nianiwl  Ut»«c  T*;*t!ilock^  *1an|;lilcr  f>f  the  Irite 
Dr.  Frank  K.  Packlock,  of  Pittsfiekl,  and  tlinnif^h  her  mother  a  grand- 
daughter of  Dr  John  Totld,  one  of  the  leading  clergynKu  of  his  day. 
Frederick  G.  Crane  snccee<1ed  to  his  fnllicr's  share  in  x\\c  liusinci^s  of 
Crane  &  Co. 

6,  Mollie,  ulio  married  the  Rev.  Herbert  S.  Jnlinsoii,  uuw  a  well 
known  Baptist  minister  in  Bf)Hton. 

Bcsitles  gencmns  gifls  to  pnblit*  insUudions  in  liis  lifcthne^  Mr, 
Crtnie  left  in  his  will  $15,000  to  the  Ihjuie  fur  Aged  Women,  and  $10,- 
000  to  (he  House  of  Mercy,  both  in  rilt&fie1<li  hcsides  ^22,000  for  public 
purposes  not  named. 

ITie  Goodridi  family,  of  which  the  late  Mrs.  Mary  lu  Crane  was  a 
member,  had  its  American  founder  in  the  person  of  William  <ioodncb 
(i),  born  in  England,  proljahly  in  or  near  Bury  street,  Kduumds,  cunnly 
of  Suffolk,  who  presumably  came  to  America  with  his  lirutlicr  John  as 
early  as  1643.  ^^^  ^^^^  entry  on  the  Connecticut^  records  is  Octolwr 
4,  1648,  the  date  of  his  marriage  to  Sarah  Marwin.  She  came  in  the 
ship  **  Increase"  from  I^ondon  in  1635,  at  the  age  of  three  years,  with 
her  father,  Matthew  Manvin,  lier  mother  Elizahcih,  and  one  brother 
and  three  sisters,  Matthew  Mar  win  was  in  HartfortI,  Coimeclicut,  in 
J638,  an       giiia  '"  '   ~  ~    ~    ^ 

Norwalk,  (     m<  ■    |  I 
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the  next  year.  He  had  three  more  chiMren  honi  in  Hartford.  Tn 
Hartford  lie  lived  on  the  corner  of  Village  (now  Pleasant)  and  Front 
streets.  Sanih  was  christened  at  Great  Bentley,  in  England,  Deceni- 
I^r  21,  1 63 1,  where  her  father  had  I>een  Ixiptized,  at  St.  Mary's  Qiurch,  • 
March  2(},  i/cx).  Her  mother,  Elizalx^th,  was  Ijorn  in  1604.  Great 
l^enllcy  is  sixly-two  miles  from  I^^ndon,  on  the  'JVndring  Hiuidrcd 
hrancli  of  lliir  Great  h'aslcrn  Kailway  in  coimly  h'ssex. 

Matthew  Marwin  was  a  fum  of  lulward  and  Margaret,  grandson  of 
Reinold  and  Jolin,  and  descended  from  Roger  Merwyii,  who  was  bom  as 
early  as  1430  and  left  a  wife  Matilda.  His  will,  written  in  Latiii,  is 
recorded  at  Ipswich,  connty  of  Suffolk.  He  directed  that  his  body 
slionid  I)c  buried  tliere  in:  the  parish  church  at  St.  Stephen's,  whidi  is  one 
of  the  oldest  churches  in  Ipswich,  and  is  mentioneil  in  "  Domesday 
Book."  Much  interesting  matter  may  be  found  in  the  "  Marwin  Eng- 
lish. Ancestry/'  published  in   1900  by  William  T.  R.  Manvin. 

William  Goodrich  (i)  was  admitted  a  freenvm  of  Connecticut  in 
1656,  and  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Wethersfield,  was  a  deputy  to 
the  general  court  at  Hartford,  May  15,  1662,  and  one  of  the  grand 
jury^  He  was  ap)K)intcd  ensign  of  the  train  band  at  Wethersfield  in 
1663,  and  is  called  "  ILnsign  "  William  Gooilrich  in  1676,  just  after  the 
close  of  King  Philips  war.  He  died  in  1676  and  his  widow  married 
(second)  Captain  William  Curtis,  of  Stratford,  and  died  in  1702. 
Go(Mhvin*s  "Genealogical  Notes"  stale  that  William;  and  John  (Jood- 
rich  were  first  at  Watertown,  Massachusetts,  coming  to  Wethersfield 
with  the  first  com-settlers  alx)ut  1636.  William  Goodricli  had  nine 
children. 

John  Goodrich  (2)  son  of  William  Ckxxlrich,  was  lx)rn  May  20, 
1653,  and  died  Septanl)cr  5,  1730.  He  marrietl,  March  28,  1678,  Re- 
lyecca  Allen,  wlio  was  I)orn  l^>l>niary,  1660,  daughter  of  Capt^ii!  J  hn 
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and  Sarah  Allen,  of  Chartestown,  Massiicliusctts.  Captain  Joliii  Ailai- 
lived  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut  He  canic  from  the  county  o(  Kent, 
England,  in  1635,  in  the  ship  '*  Abigail,"  with  his  wife  Aim,  each  of 
the  age  of  thirty  years.  Ann  died  and  he  married  Sarah  as  his  second 
wife.  He  joined  the  church  May  22,  1641,  was  admitted  freeman  in 
June,  1642,  was  of  the  artillery  company  in  1639^  was  the  wealthiest  man 
in  the  town  in  1657,  and  captain  and  rq>resentative  in  1668.  He  died 
March  27,  1675.  John  and  Rebecca  Goodrich  had  nine  children.  The 
seventh  was: 

AUyn  Goodrich  (3),  bom  at  Wethcrsfidd,  Connecticut,  November 
13,  1690,  died  April  8,  1764.  He  married,  Deceniber  29^  1709^  Eliza- 
betli  Goodridi,  who  was  bom  November  19,  1691,  and  died  at  Farming- 
ton,  Connecticut,  August  25,  1726,  daughter  of  Colonel  David  and 
Hannah  (Wright)  Goodrich.  Colonel  David  Goodrich  was  bom  May 
4,  1667,  a  son  of  William  (i),  so  that  Allyn  and  Elizabeth  were  cousins; 
he  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  old  French  war.  Allyn  Goodridi 
married  (second)  December  10^  1729,  Hannah  Seyvnour,  who  was  bom 
March  28,  1707,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Hannah  (North)  Seymour. 
Mr.  Goodrich  settled  first  in  Wethersfidd,  but  removed  to  that  part  of 
Farmington  called  "  Great  Swamp  Village,"  where  he  was  a  Uacksmith. 
He  had  seven  children  by  his  first  wife,  and  two  by  the  second.  His 
second  child  was : 

Elisha  Goodrich  (4),  bom  September  2,  1712.  He  married  No- 
vember 21,  1734,  Rebecca  S^mour,  who  was  bom  June  25,  171 1, 
daughter  of  Samud  and  Hannah  (North)  Seymour,  and  sister  to  his 
stepmothei-..  Samud  Seymour  and  his  wife  were  original  members  of 
the  diurch  in  Kensington,  Connecticut,  then  called  the  "  Second  Qiurch 
in  Farmington,"  which  included  Kensington,  at  that  time.  Mr.  Sey- 
mour was  son  of  Richard  and    Haiuiah    (Woodmflf)    Seymour,    and 
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j^randson  f^f  Richard  Scynunir,  one  of  tlic  original  proprietors  of  Hart- 
ford in  1639. 

FJislia  Goodrich  (4),  was  on  tlic  "town  list"  of  Pittsfield,  No- 
vember 16,  1772,  with  a  family  of  four  persons,  and  with  his  wife 
Relxxca,  was  admitted  to  the  church  June  5,  1722.  He  had  two  chil- 
dren.    The  second  was: 

Josiah  Goodrich  (5),  born  at  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  January 
15,  1740,  died  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  October  24,  1798.  He 
married,  September  10,  1767,  Ruth  Gilbert,  who  was  born  August  14, 
174,^,  and  died  August  4,  1777.  He  married  (second)  in  Wethersfield, 
Connectiait,  February  25,  1779,  widow  /Xbigtiil  (Wolcott)  Wright,  who 
was  born  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  April  21,  1752,  and  died  at 
South  Hadlcy,  Massacluisctts.  December  24,  183 1,  daughter  of  Samuel 
and  Mary  (Wyatt)  Wolcolt;  her  first  husband  was  Levi  Wright,  to 
whom  she  was  married  January  30,  1772.  Church  records  in  Pittsfield 
show  that  Josiah  Goo<lrich  was  admitted  as  a  member,  Sqitember, 
1781,  by  letter  from  church  in  Glastonbury,  Connecticut.  They  also 
show  that  Josiah  Gocxh  ich  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  were  admitted  March 
2,  1794.  Mr.  (i(K)drich  liad  one  child  by  his  first  wife  and  seven  by 
the  second  wife.     His  fifth  child,  the  fourth  by  his  second  wife,  was: 

Levi  Go<xlrich  (6),  lx:rn  in  Pittsfield,  Massadiusetts,  December  9, 
17S5,  and  died  August  8,  i8r>8.  He  married,  February  27,  1806. 
Wealthy  Whitney,  who  was  W)v\\  January  6,  1788,  and  died  July  24, 
1858,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Anna  (Ashley)  Whitney,  of  Pittsfield. 
The  family  Bible  calls  him  Zevi  Wright,  but  other  records  have  the 
name  Levi.  He  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  Congregational 
church  in  1832,  and  lived  at  Pittsfield.  He  was  an  active  and  success- 
ful business  man,  as  a  farmer,  builder  and  contractor.  He  had  contracts 
on  the  Harlem,  Housatonic,  Western  and  North  Adams  railroads.     He 
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was  ni.nny  times  called  to  hold  office,  and  wielde<l  a  gieat  influence  in 
town  affairs.     He  bad  ten  children,  nt  wht>in  ihe  third  was; 

Noah  Whitney  Goodrich  (7),  bom  hi  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
May  17,  1811,  and  dietl  Jainiary  9,  1875.  He  married,  September  16, 
1832,  Abigail  Porter  Goodrich,  hom  Novenil>er  28.  iSra,  died  Sei>tem* 
bar  2,  1891,  daughter  of  Butter  ;uk1  Lydia  (White)  (jtM>drich,  lie 
lived  on  Summer  street  in  Pillsfield,  nnd  with  his  wife  was  admit teiil 
to  the  Congregational  church  in  1832.  Having  si>ent  his  life  in  Pitts- 
field  he  was  well  acquainted  with  its  history,  and  was  regardcti  as  an 
authority  in  the  matter  of  roads  and  l»undarits.  Wliilc  be  was  de- 
scended from  William  Goodrich,  llie  settler,  through  his  s<ui  Jtvlm,  Ins 
wife  was  descended  through  another  son,  [rlptiraim,  whose  wife  was 
S<irah  Treat,  daughter  of  Richaivl  Treat  and  grand -daughter  uf  Richard 
Treat,  an  early  selller  in  Welhcrsficlfl.  llpliraiui  (;(w>drich  had  a  snu 
Gideon,  who  nmrried  Sarah,  and  he  had  Caleb,  who  married  Huldali 
Butler,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  Butler  Goo<lridi,  whose  wife  was 
Lydia  White.  Noah  W*  Goodrich  and  his  wife  were  fouitli  cousins. 
Lydia  White  was  descended  from  Elder  John  White,  who  aune  fmni 
England  in  the  ship  "  Lion  "  in  1632,  settled  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, but  reinove<l  to  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1^536.  I.ydia 
White's  father,  El)enczer,  leased  the  mill  privilege  near  Uhn  street  in 
Pittsfiekl,  in  1778.  He  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  1776,  aud  bis 
wife  Abigail  (Porter)  in  1774.  She  was  daughter  id  Abndiam  Por- 
ter, of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Noah  W.  Goodricli  had  the  following 
children,  all  lM)ni  in  Pittsficld:  1.  Harrid,  Immii  Jiuie  f\  1H34;  j, 
I-cvi  W.,  born  May  31,  1836,  nunried  Alice  UaMie;  3.  Mary  K.,  Unn 
June  21,  1838,  mar  '   '  Tames  ^   V  4.  '      "    "  ~^      ^^ 

1840,  married  Wi  H.   {  f 
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1842,  married  John  Fcclcy;  6.  I'Vank  Hinsclale,  bom  April  7,  1846, 
marrietl  Elda  Hoyt;  7.  Fanny,  born  May  4,  1855,  married  Frank  A. 
Kohhins. 

WINTIIKOr  MURRAY  CRANE. 

The  achievements  of  representatives  of  the  Crane  family  in  the 
manufacturing  world  and  their  services  in  the  councils  of  the  state  have 
had  their  natural  culmination  in  these  oi^ening  years  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  in  the  ai>ix)intment  of  Hon.  Winthrop  Murray  Crane  to  the 
senate  of  the  United  States  as  successor  to  that  venerable  statesman, 
the  late  George  F.  Hoar. 

In  this  dawning  of  the  new  century,  too,  his  resourcefulness  as  a 
business  man  has  been  recognized  by  his  election  to  a  number  of  import- 
ant directorates.  Tliese  responsibilities,  in  conjiuiction  with  extensive 
pajHsr  making,  large  property  and  other  imjiortant  interests,  constitute 
the  gentleman  in  question  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  in  this  most 
interesting  national  era  in  Ixnh  the  iK)litical  and  the  business  world, 
lliat  Sc^lator  Crane  o\vc*s  much  to  heredity  for  the  distinction  and  suc- 
cesses which  he  has  attained,  the  records  of  the  Crane  family  herein 
containe:!  serve  to  demonstrate  conclusively,  and  he  would  be  the  first 
to  admit,  indeetl,  he  has  many  times  with  characteristic  modesty  and 
filial  devotion  insisted  that  the  honors  thrust  uiK>n  him  were  practically 
so  n>nny  testimonials  to  the  worth  of  lx>tli  father  and  grandfather  of 
unusu.'il  business  capacity  and  enterprise,  (jf  uncompromising  integrity, 
and  of  generally  recognized  iniblic  and  private  usefulness. 

That  W.  Murray  Crane  has  done  much  more  than  to  simply  pre- 
serve untarnished  the  excellence  of  the  family  name  is,  however,  current 
history,  and  the  details  of  his  |)ersonaI  career  have  an  entirely  individual 
as  well  as  an  extremely  al-scrbing  intert*st.     lie  was  lj<:rn.  where  he 
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lias  rtjsifitt!  lhrini^:Iiniii  Iijs  life,  in  Dalloii,  M;iss;kIiiisi:Ms,  April  ji{, 
1852,  atteudetl  the  public  schotjls  of  his  native  county,  ami  the  aca<lciiiies 
at  Wilhniliani  and  K;usttKmiptt>n,  and  llicn  entered  his  falher*s  mills  to 
learn  ilie  i>aiK'r  making  buEincss.  This  acconipHshed  in  due  course 
with  a  thoroughness  siihseqneiitly*  dem<^istrated,  he  then  gave  hii  in- 
cq>tive  evidence  of  diplomatic  ability  by  cbtaining  at  Washingl<^, 
whither  lie  had  gnnc  on  his  own  initiative,  the  govenunent  Iwiik-note 
pa]>er  contract  which  the  Crane  estahhshmenl  has  held  for  neiirly  thirty 
years.  Tliis  contract  secured  lie  sncjcetnlcd,  aflcr  one  monthV  | personal 
work  in  an  old  mill  turned  over  to  him  by  liis  father  for  experimental 
purposes,  in  perfecting  a  pai>er  product  that  has  fully  satisfied  the  re- 
quiretnents  of  the  govennnent  for  hank-note  pnqiwes. 

Until  1892  W,  Murray  Crane  was  not  known  in  politics,  '^fliat 
year  he  was  made  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  national  convention,  and 
was  reluctlantly  persuaded  to  accept  the  place  nf  national  committeeman 
from  Massachusetts.  He  speedily  came  to  exercise  a  stnmg  influence 
on  the  corrunittee,  and  sf>  his  political  career  liegan.  In  1896  lie  was 
the  manager  of  the  Ree:l  forces  in  the  St.  Louis  convention,  to  which  he 
was  a  delcffalc.  In  1897  he  was  elected  Hcnlcnanlgovenior^  and  was 
re-elected  in  1898  and  J899-  'Hie  next  year  he  was  elected  governor, 
and  held  the  state's  chief  ofljcc  for  three  ycirs.  After  llieo^lorc  l^^^se- 
velt  was  calle{l  to  the  duties  of  the  presidency  hy'the  death  of  President 
McKiniey,  he  early  sought  the  counsel  of  Mr  Crane>  T\\g  two  men 
have  maintained  close  relations,  and  the  t^iesidcnt  invitetl  tlie  governor 
of  Massachusetts  to  l^ccome  secretary  of  the  trciisury,  which  oiTcr  was 
declined,  as  was  a  tender  of  the  navy    portfolio.     In    1902    Governor 

Crane  was  in  the         '    je     -it  P  *"     "     ^    "   ;  '     *    fu 

of  the  latter  wa^  d  li^^  car  *-  mt\       <> 
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was  a  nicinlxjr  of  the  RepiiMican  national  conimiltee,  and  one  of    Mr. 
Cortelyon's  advisers  in  the  conduct  of  the  national  camiKiij^n  of  1904. 

On  the  12th  of  Octolxrr.  1904,  Governor  Bates  tendered  the 
place  in  Washington  left  vacant  by  the  decease  of  Senator  Hoar  to  the 
cx-Ciovernor,  who  acceptetl  the  ai>ix)intment.  Although  Mr.  Crane  is 
essentially  and  strongly  partisan  jxilitically,  his  friends  and  admirers  are 
by  no  means  confined  to  his  political  associates,  as  will  be  gathered  from 
the  following  Springfield  (Massachusetts)  Republican  editorial  com- 
ment on  his  appointment  as  senator  and  his  gubernatorial  career : 

*'  Arguing  from  his  success  as  governor,  the  usefulness  of  Mr. 
Crane  in  this  national  office  is  likely  to  be  so  demonstrated  and  estab- 
lished by  1907  as  to  insure  his  continuance  in  it.  He  has  not  sought 
public  office,  and  he  has  not  failed  to  demonstrate  his  capacity  when  dis- 
charging a  trust  which  has  been  conferred  by  the  people. 

"  Senator  Crane  will  not  be  an  orator  after  the  fashion  of  the  tra- 
ditional senatorial  tyi^e,  albeit  he  is  not  without  the  power  of  clear,  strong 
and  convincing  stateinent.  This  ability  of  his  will  be  cultivated  as  it 
has  not  been  before.  In  the  large  affairs  of  business,  where  he  has 
l)een  allied  with  men  of  national  reputation  on  important  directorates, 
Mr.  Crane  has  made  himself  felt  in  a  manner  that  the  jxiblic  does  not 
realize.  He  will  Ix*  effective  in  the  senate  in  this  way,  and  powerful  in 
committee  service.  In  shaping  results  he  will  surpass  senators  of  the 
oratorical  sort.  This  may  l)c  confidently  exi>ected.  Power  in  the 
United  States  senate  has  l)een  passing  from  the  orators  to  the  men  of 
affairs,  wh«>  know  lunv  to  hancllc  men  and  to  control  results  as  they 
arc  (obtained  in  the  world  of  Inisiness.  Senators  Aldrich  and  Quay,  and 
I^latt,  of  New  York,  have  Ix^cn  masterly  hands  in  the  game  of  politics 
and  of  legislation.  It  is  more  desirable,  in  Ixrhalf  of  the  public  interest, 
the  C.1USC  of  the  |>eoplc  and  of  gocxl  government,  that  Massachusetts 
send  to  serve  in  the  senate  some  one  who  can  manage  men  with  tact 
and  tireless  industry  in  the  shaping  of  legislation,  gin'ded  by  high  prin- 
ciples, than  that  she  be  represented  there  by  a  pleasing  orator,  when  the 
influence  of  results  is  lfx>ked  for.  In  this  light  the  wisdom  of  the  choice 
which  Governor  Bates  has  made  promises  to  Ix!  established.  Tliat  it 
is  a  selection  agreeable  to  the  state  is  certain.  Wliere  Senator  Hoar, 
with  all  his  virtues,  was  unable  to  play  the  modem  game,  Mr.  Crane 
ought  to  he  and  will  Ixi  strong  as  a  conserving  influence  for  that  which  is 
right   and   practical.     His   influence  with   the    administration,    already 
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strongip   will   be  increased     lie  cnn   serve   tlie  state  ami   the  ct^iiiitry 
to  advantage  in   Washington/' 

Mnssachtisetts  li^s  come  to  know  Mr.  Crane  aiul  to  regtint  him 
with  increasing  resi)ci^t.  His  record  as  j^>vernor  stands  ont  cnnsprcu- 
ously  in  tlie  long  list  of  those  wlio  have  served  the  slate  in  its  chief 
office.  During  the  three  years  that  he  serve*!,  things  were  dune  and 
reforms  achieved  with  an  industry  aiid  force  that  was  cxcqitional  and 
frnitful  When,  in  Jannary,  1903,  Governor  Crane  retiral  frtJiu  oflice, 
leaihng  citizens  of  Boston  tendered  him  a  comi>liinenlary  dinner,  which 
the  late  executive  derhned  in  an  appreciative  letter*  'Hit  invitation  to 
him  set  forth  the  gronnds  npon  which  the  recognition  vva!>  hased,  as 
follows : 

'*  Three  years  ago  yon  entered  npon  yonr  duties  as  governor  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  a  jxisition  assiM!iated  with  strong  char- 
acters and  high  tra<litions,  Dnring  yoiu^  terjns  of  office  yon  have  con- 
served the  traditions,  addetl  hisler  to  the  office  and  gaineil  for  yourself 
tlie  confidence  of  the  whole  pco|)le.  Yonr  achiiinistration  h*is  l>eeii  pure 
and  just.  You  have  devoted  your  marked  executive  ahihties  to  the  de- 
tails as  well  as  to  tlie  greater  (hitics  of  your  i>osition.  Vim  have  l>ecn 
accessible  to  the  humhlest  citizen,  and  have  carefully  weighed  the  counsel 
of  strong  men.  You  have  acted  upon  yonr  decisions  with  confidence 
and  courage.  You  have  l>een  a  leader  in  the  promotion  of  inilustrial 
peace  and  the  muttial  understanding  of  employers  and  employeiL  You 
have  knit  the  whole  people  into  a  more  synipa  tlie  tic  an<l  united  Ixxly/* 

Slid]  was  the  impression  prorhiced  hy  the  tliree  administrations  of 
Governor  Crane,  and  it  was  the  verdict  of  the  stale.  Again  The  Chris- 
Han  Regisicr  recorded  a  verdict  that  was  general  in  these  words: 

"  Tliere  has  just  gone  out  of  the  gtwemor's  office  in  the  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  a  man  whom  we  can  commend  all  the  more 
lieai'tily  txrcause  he  is  not  a  Unitarian.  h\ir  he  is  out-  who  ilhtst rates 
what  we  call  the  Ujiitarian  idea  of  jmhlic  service.     lie  is  a  ricii  man 

who  had   ^l^**   c^nfidf*nre  cA  \\\t^  nnnr        \\f   i^   a   \\\:i\\   ^^^►le  of   L^^^'l'ot- 

ling  great     is  .,ithont  p^.^-wial 

ambition  or  d<  i  on  ui^       «.  etl  his  office  as 
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an  ()i)i)ortiinity  to  serve  the  people.  All  its  sliowy  accessories  he  gladly 
relinquished  to  others.  He  could  not  make  an  eloquent  speech,  and  he 
never  tried  to.  He  has  shown  by  his  example  that  people  of  all  classes, 
from  teamsters  to  college  presidents,  could  understand  and  .'ii>preciate 
modesty,  simplicity,  honesty  and  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  interests 
of  tlic  i)Coplc.  As  he  jxisscs  out  of  oflice,  it  would  be  difficult  for  a 
stranger  to  learn  by  the  record  of  his  acts  and  utterances  to  what  |K)lit- 
ical  jxirty  he  l)clongs,  to  wh.at  dnirch,  and  what  was  his  attitude  in  re~ 
ganl  to  national  questions  that  did  not  come  directly  in  the  line  of  his 
|)ersonal  duty  and  responsibility.  The  moral  of  it  is  that  he  who  minds 
Ills  own  Intsiness,  and  minds  it  well,  deserves  credit,  gets  honor,  and 
shows  the  way  in  which  loyal  men  and  women  may  l>est  serve  the 
country.*' 

Some  brief  particularizing  will  show  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
praise  rested.  Governor  Crane's  work  was  aftei*  the  pattern  of  the  old, 
self-ccMitained  New  England  accomplishment.  His  first  message  de- 
clared that  "  Massachusetts  has  reached  a  limit  of  in(lel:)tedness  l)eyond 
which  she  sliould  not  go,"  and  it  was  the  text  on  which  he  acteil.  His 
first  inaugural  a<ldress  was  the  shortest  on  record  in  Massachusetts,  and 
it  was  confined  to  reform  recommendations,  every  one  of  which  was 
enaclod  into  law  during  the  year  1900.  Hic  sca>n(l  inaugural  was 
longer,  because  the  governor  had  results  to  re|K)ii  and  more  refonns 
to  block  out;  all  he  asked  for  was  accr)ni6plislied.  'Hie  third  inaugiu'al 
made  tinother  batch  of  definite  recommendations,  and  they  were  acted 
upon.  In  the  first  year  50.000  shares  of  the  T^itchburg  railroad  com- 
mon stock — held  for  thirteen  years  and  carried  on  the  lxx)ks  of  the  state 
treasurer  as  an  asset,  so  worthless  were  they  considered — were  sold  to 
the  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  for  $5,000,000;  and  the  last  year  of 
Governor  Crane's  administration  the  New  York,  New  Haven  and  Hart- 
ford railroad  paid  a  price  for  the  state's  reclaimed  lands  in  Boston  that 
surprised  that  compajiy  and  the  public.  He  knew  business  and  how  to 
do  it.     Neither  Greenhalge  nor  Russell  insisted  more  successfully  upon 
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tlie  principle  of  home  nile  :is  applied  to  cities.  Salaries  were  not  raised 
in  the  three  years,  save  in  the  single  instance  nf  tlie  chairnuiti  of  the 
railroad  commission,  and  that  was  to  insnre  the  work  of  Chairman 
Jackson,  whose  services  were  very  imjx>rtnnt  to  the  state.  The  over- 
expansion  of  sta,te  conimissions  was  checked,  and  consolidations  were 
achievesd — that  of  the  cattle  coiTitnission  witli  the  board  of  agricultnre,  of 
the  state  fire  marshal's  expensive  establishment  with  the  district  police, 
of  tlie  in  specter- general  of  fish  witli  the  commission  on  inland  fish- 
eries  and  game,  and  of  the  state  pension  agent  and  commissioner  of 
state  aid  in  one  body,  with  a  deputy.  An  unpaid  Ixord  of  jmblication 
was  created  to  edit  state  reports,      ^/^^^^ 

In  promoting  results,  Governor  Crane  placed  himself  upon  frank 
working  terms  with  the  legislatnre,  wielding  the  inllnence  of  the  leader- 
ship in  both  branches  to  the  support  of  what  was  agreed  to  l>e  for  the 
public  interest.  He  vetoed  an  undesirable  Washington  street  subway 
bill  in  Boston,  which  failed  duly  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  public, 
and  there  was  a  furious  fight  to  pass  the  measure  over  his  head,  which 
happily  ended  in  his  favor;  and  the  next  year,  by  tactful  yet  masterful 
co-operation  with  Mayor  Collins  and  the  elevated  railway  people,  proi>er 
legislation  was  achieved. 

One  of  Governor  Crane^s  imjiortant  successes  was  in  nnoJlicially  but 
none  the  less  effectually  bringing  i^eace  ont  of  the  great  strike  which 
sadly  disturl^ed  Boston  and  threatened  all  New  England,  in  March,  1902. 
Tlie  metJiod  then  employwl  was  snbseqncntly  taken  by  President  Rrwise- 
velt,  upon  the  urgent  insistence  of  the  Massachusetts  govcrut)r,  in  set- 
tling the  great  coal  strike.  The  story  of  the  Massachusetts  strike  \v;is 
thus  told  in  the  Boston  Post:  ■ 


**  Thousands  of  men  f — i.:^*^'  difVer  -' 
many  more  thousands  eng;  c 


Is  of  Boston,  and 
rchan<lise,  threw 
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lip  tlicir  IkhicIs  ami  qiiil  woi-k.  'riicre  was  little  violaicc.  llic  inten- 
sity of  the  storm  seenieil  rwily  nicreased  by  the  outward  calm,  llie 
strikers  sought  to  ally  every  laboring  interest  with  their  own.  Scarcely 
a  team  was  driven  alxntt  the  streets.  Boston  mercliants  were  distracted. 
Every  day  of  the  strike  meant  a  loss  of  tliousands  of  dollars.  The  rail- 
nxid  cc>m|xinies,  against  whom  the  strike  was  directed,  remained  as 
unyielding  as  the  coal  kirons.  llic  threatening  disaster  to  the  city  be- 
came the  calamity  of  the  state.  Governor  Crane  was  ap|)ealed  to^  and 
not  in  vain.  For  days  the  indomitable  state  leader  bent  himsdf  to  the 
task  of  relieving  the  situation.  All  his  i)ersonal  and  oflficial  influence 
was  brought  to  Ix^ar  uixmi  the  leaders  of  both  sides  of  the  strike.  Con- 
ferences at  the  statehouse  were  held  daily.  Both  sides  were  for  a  time 
inexorable.  Ihit  (lovernor  Crane's  diplomacy  won  in  the  end.  Tlie 
striking  teamsters  and  the  railroad  men  returned  to  work  and  one  of 
the  greatest  calamities  that  ever  threatened  Boston  was  averted. 

"Senator  Crane  is  a  modest  and  resourceful  man  of  business,  who 
has  develoi)ed  aptitude  for  |)olitics  and  public  affairs,  and  lias  been  and 
will  I)e  al)soluteIy  devoted  to  that  which  he  believes  to  be  right  and  for 
the  l)est  interests  of  the  people  and  the  country.  Self-seeking  and 
self-interest  will  never  dominate  him.  He  has  deserved  the  faith  of 
his  state  and  holds  it  in  full  measure.  He  is  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
men  of  all  parties  trust  him." 

Senator  Crane  married,  February  5,  1880,  Mary  Brenner,  of  As- 
toria, Tjong  Island,  who  dietl  I'^dmiary  16,  1884,  leaving  one  son,  Win- 
throp  Murray  Crane,  Jr.,  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  1903. 

W.  M.  Crane,  Jr.,  emtilated  his  father's  example  in  teaming  the 
paper  making  business  in  the  mills  at  Dalton,  and  is  now  of  the  com- 
pany. He  married  in  I'^bruary,  1905,  Miss  ICthel,  daughter  of  Arthur 
\V.  Fat(Mi,  prcsidait  of  the  hlaton-Uurlbut  Pai)cr  Company,  l^ttsfield. 


ZENAS  CRANK. 

Senior  member  of  the  firm  of  Z.  &  W.  M.  Crane,  operating  the 
chain  of  pai)cr  mills  cisewiicre  referred  to  herein,  the  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  this  narrative  has  proven  equal  in  fullest  measure  to 
the  large  res|M>nsibilities  which  have  devolved  upon  him. 
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lie  was  bom  Dcccinl>er  6,  1840,  eldest  nf  the  cliil^lrcji  of  ilic  hile 
ZenaB  Marshall  Crane,  He  received  a  liberal  general  antl  tlioron^li 
business  ethication.  In  1865  lie  rented  Uic  Bay  State  Mill,  subscqticntly 
purchasing^  it  and  operating  it  successfully  up  to  its  destruction  Iiy  fire» 
May  15,  1877.  Uix>n  its  site  there  was  inunediately  erccteil  a  InrRcr 
mill  by  the  new  firm  of  Zenas  Crane,  Jr.,  &  Brother,  llic  jnnii>r  jnirtner 
being  Winlbrop  Murray  Cnmc.  Su)>sef|uent  to  1887  the  firm  was 
known  as  Z.  &  W,  M,  Crane, 

Mr.  Crane  lias  seived  as  a  meml>er  uf  the  state  Icgfisiatnrc,  and  as 
executive  councillor  in  1885,  Governor  Roltinson  s  athninisti-ation.  The 
Art  Museum,  Pitlsfitltl,  was  the  gift  of  Mr  Zenas  Crane.  Tlie  stnict- 
ure  at  Dal  ton  designed  to  accommwlatc  a  town  hall,  opera  house  and 
public  hbrary,  was  given  by  the  Cranes,  who  were  also  largely  instru- 
mental  in  the  erection  in  1888  of  the  Congregritional  church,  Daltr>n. 

Mr.  Crane  married  Ellen  J.,  dangliter  of  Charles  J.  and  Fnnces  M. 
(Birchard)  Kittre<lge,  of  Hinsdale.  Oiarlcs  J.  Kittrwlge  was  a  son 
of  Dr,  Aliel  Kittrerlge  (see  sketch,  Charles  IL  IMunkett). 

Charles  J.  Kittredge,  ninth  child  of  Dr.  Aljel  and  Eunice  (C!iaml>er- 
tain)Kittredge,  l)om  in  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  April  i.  1818,  died 
March  r,  1893;  marned,  June  17,  1845,  '^I'^iiiccs  M.  Birchanl.  Their 
daughter,  Itllen  J,,  married  Zenas  Crane,  of  Dal  ton,  of  Crane  &  Co., 
paper  manufacturers,  and  of  the  firm  of  Z.  &  W,  M.  Crane. 

The  sixth  child  of  Dn  Alxrl  Kitirctlgc  was  Rnnice  C>,  horn  in 
Hinsdale,  January  18,  iSio;  married,  January  16,  1839,  lliram  P, 
Paddock,  of  Hamilton.  Their  sons  were  Dr.  Frank  K.  Paddm-k.  of 
Pittsficlil,  now  dcccasttl,  wlio  marrieil  Anna  T^xld,  and  ])r  VVilhani  L. 
Paddock,  now  a  physician  in  Pittsfiehh  Rose,  the  daughter  of  l>r- 
Frank  K.  Paddtxk,  is  the  wife  of  F  rede  lit  k  (j.  Crane. 
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JAMKS  WFU.US  HUU.. 

The  science,  for  it  is  nothing  less,  of  conducting  an  insurance  insti- 
tution uix>n  sound  business  principles  has  been  the  life  study  of  the  gen- 
tleman whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs,  and  the  substantial  basis 
uj)on  which  thcmsands  of  families  are  to-day  afforded  the  security  of 
insurance  protection  through  the  Ikrkshire  TJfe  Insurance  Comixiny,  at 
as  low  a  cost  to  the  insured  as  is  |x)ssil)lc  with  (he  absolute  safeguarding 
of  the  general  interests,  is  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  wisdom  of 
his  conchict  of  the  oflices  which  he  has  held  thcrcwilh,  particularly  Ihat 
of  which  he  is  incumlnrnt,  the  presidency.  The  branch  of  the  Hull  family 
of  which  James  Wells  Hull  is  a  member  had  its  American  founder  in 
the  person  of 

Rev.  Joseph  Hull,  who  was  born  in  Somersetshire,  England,  in 
1594;  matriculated  at  St.  Mary  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  May  12,  1612; 
was  instituted  rector  of  Northleigh,  Diocese  of  Exeter,  Devonshire,  April 
14,  1621,  and  sailed  from  Weymouth  for  America  with  his  family,  a 
wife,  two  sons,  five  daughters,  and  three  servants,  March  20,  1635.  Rev. 
Hull  assisted  in  the  erection  of  the  plantations  which  subsequently  l)e- 
came  the  townships  of  Weymouth  and  Barnstable,  Massachusetts;  was 
twice  deputy  to  the  general  court;  and  in  1638,  one  of  the  local  magis- 
irntcs  of  llingham,  Massachusetts;  was  elected  freeman  and  deputy 
for  Harnslable  at  the  first  general  court  held  at  Plymouth;  was  preach- 
ing at  York,  Maine,  in  1642-43,  and  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals;  returned  to 
England  in  1652,  where  he  was  given  the  living  at  St.  Burian,  Corn- 
wall, where  he  remained  until  after  the  Restoration.  In  1662  he  re- 
turned to  America  and  settled  as  minister  at  Oyster  River,  now  Dover, 
New  Hampshire,  and  again  at  the  Isles  of  Shoals,  where  he  died  No- 
vember 19,  1665.     Of  his  children. 
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Captain  Tristram  Hull,  liorn  in  Fjiglaiid  in  1624,  dicfl  at  Barn- 
stable, February  22,  1662,  Tliat  be  was  btiiiiane  and  bad  I  lie  rouni{TC 
of  his  cunviction  is  sugfgested  by  records  of  February,  1656,  and  again 
in  1657,  Boston,  disclosing  his  having  been  fined  ft>r  coming  to  the 
rescue  and  relief  of  perscaited  Quakers.     He  had  a  son, 

Jijsc(>h  Hulip  Imm  at  Harnslable,  Jnuc,  U>5j;  marric^l*  Ortnhi-r* 
1676,  Kxperience,  daughter  of  Rt>bcr1  I  larger,  wlio  was  one  nf  the 
first  of  the  Quakers  to  suffer  in  body  and  esUUc;  was  in  1660  banished 
from  Boston,  located  in  South  Kingiston,  Rhode  Island,  where  be 
died  about  1709.  Of  the  children  of  Josqjh  and  Experience  (Harper) 
Hull, 

Tristram  Hull  noiirrietl  Elizal>eth  Dyer,  wh*>se  mother  Mary  was 
hanged  in  Boston  Common,  June  1,  i56o,  for  the  crime  of  l>eing  a 
Quakeress,  Tristram  Hull's  descendants  were  among  the  settlers  of 
Providence,  Newport,  South  Kingston  and  Jamestown,  Rhode  Island. 
Of  the  children  of  Tristram  and  Klizabetb  { Dyer)  Hull, 

Stephen  Hull,  born  1714^  of  Westerly,  Rhode  Island,  married 
Mary  Mowry,  granddaughter  of  Benjamin  Mowry,  an<l  great-grand- 
daughter of  Roger  Mowry  and  of  Thomas  Hazard,    A  son  of  SlepheUp 

Latham  Hull,  born  in  1749,  died  in  1807,  of  Stonington,  Con- 
necticut, married  Anne  Wheeler,  a  descendant  of  lliomas  Wheeler, 
A  son  of  Latham  and  Anne  (Wheeler)  Hull, 

Jeremiah  Hull,  born  1770,  also  of  Stonington,  married  Kcturah 
Randall  Williams,  descended  from  Robert  WiUiams,  of  Foxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts,   Of  their  children, 

Charles  Williams  Huh,  Iktu  in  Stonington  in  1798,  ItHrated  in 
1819  in  New  Lebanon,  New  York,  where  he  became  a  leatling  agri- 
culturist and  sheep  brcciler,  lie  mairicii,  Sc|i  '  JKj4i  l^nccua 
Ann  Qiurcliill,  of  W  infield,  Madison  county,                     ,  a  desccn<lant 
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of  Josias  auirchlll,  of  VVciliersfield,  Massacliuselts.     Charles  Williams 
Hull  died  in  1866;   his  wife  in  1890.     Of  their  children, 

James  Wells  ITnll  was  lx>rn  in  New  I-elnnon,  New  York,  Sep- 
teml)er  20,  1842.  His  general  education  was  received  in  jmhlic  and 
private  schools  of  New  Lebanon  and  this  was  supplementeil  by  his 
attendance  in  1862  at  Eastman's  Business  College,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  on  the  staflf  of  teachers  of  which  institutitm  he  was  retained  for 
the  term  of  '63-'64.  The  following  year  he  taught  in  the  public  school 
at  New  Lebanon.  On  February  6,  1865,  he  removed  to  Pittsfield  to 
accept  a  position  in  the  Pittsfield  (now  Pittsfield  National)  Bank, 
where  he  remained  for  seven  years,  resigning  his  bank  connection  to 
assume  in  February,  1872,  the  duties  of  secretary  of  the  Berkshire 
Life  Insurance  Comiiany,  succeeding  to  its  treasurership,  vice  Edward 
Boltwood,  deceased,  April  15,  1878;  and  to  its  presidency,  vice  Will- 
iam R.  Plunkett,  deceased,  December  21,  1903.  Mr.  Hull  is  a  member 
also  of  the  directorates  of  the  Pittsfield  Electric  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany, Pittsfield  Coal  Gas  Company,  and  is  one  of  the  original  directors 
of  the  Pittsfield  Electric  Company.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  Third  National  Bank  of  Pittsfield,  and  an  original  stockholder  of 
the  Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Company.  Mr.  HulKs  contribu- 
tions to  the  structural  growth  of  Pittsfield  are  his  handsome  home  on 
Applcton  avenue  and  the  Hull-Morton  Block,  North  street,  in  which 
latter  he  is  jointly  interested  with  W.  G.  Morton,  of  Albany,  New 
York. 

Mr.  Hull  is  a  DcnuHTal  who  has  exercised  a  very  large  measure  of 
indqpcndence  in  disposing  of  his  franchise,  being  animated  therein 
rather  by,  patriotism  than  partisanship.  He  was  elected  to  the  school 
committee  of  Pittsfield  in  1877,  and  served  as  chairman  of  that  body 
for  five  years,  when  he  was  comi)clled  to  resign  on  account  of  pressure 
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of  businthis,  lie  was  atJi^Miited  a  uiciiilKr  uf  the  MaswicliuscUs  Slalc 
Boanl  of  Health  by  Goveniiir  Kussell  in  1S93,  renpi>oi)Uctl  hy  (kjv- 
eiiior  Wolcnit  in  1898,  and  tigain  rc;i)ijH;iiUttI  by  (Inveninr  Don^ljis 
in  1905.  Ml'.  Hull  was  a  dclej^Ue  4 if  tlie  Achiuri^il  Society  t*f  Amer- 
ica to  Ihc  Tnternationnt  Congrress  of  Actuarieis  at  I^El^is  in  1900,  an^l 
was  a  member  of  the  snme  Cung^ress  of  Actuaries  in  New  York  in 
1903,  He  was  a  member  of  the  Ijoanl  of  assessors  of  the  iMrst  Con- 
gregational Parish  of  Pittsfield  for  n  period  of  twenly-fivc  years,  end- 
ing in  1902,  and  declining  re-election. 

lie  married,  Novemlicr  22,  1876,  Helen  ImI wards,  cUuii^liler  of  the 
late  Thomas  R  Plunkett,  of  Pittsfichl.  (Sec  Phmkett  family,)  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hull  have  three  daughters  anrl  iwo  sous:  Iklen:  Rosamond, 
a  gnuhiatc  of  Smilh  L'nl|cj{c;  Norman  L..  :i  j^'niduatL-  iA  \\\W\  hMwaid 
B.,  class  of  1906,  Yale;  and  Carolyn. 

UK.  OSCAR  SAM  URL  ROBFJiTS. 

New  England's  centers  of  population  are  well  endowed  with  medi- 
cal talent,  and  a  large  proportion  of  her  piiysicians  trace  their  ancestry 
to  the  sturdy  pioneeis  who  blazed  their  way  tlirongh  the  wildernesses  of 
tlie  new  world.  Tlieir  sons  and  daughters,  and  the  progeny  of  these, 
in  turn,  were  infused  with  the  same  spirit  of  enterprise,  with  the  same 
bravery,  thrift  and  conscientiousness  that  characterised  liie  fathers.  And 
the  aggregation  of  grcnt  states  that  nmsLltnte  this  great  nation  are 
fonndationally  their  achievements. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  ciglUecntb  century  Janicsi  Rolx^rts, 
then  of  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  took  liis  newly  wetlde<l  wife,  Knnicc 
Nimms,  to  the  newly  founded  village  of  Wliitinghani,  Vermont.  He 
liad  a  well  grounded  knowledge  of  agriculture  tln^nngh  ])r:ulicat  ex- 
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j>criairc  in  his  ycnttli  cm  tlio  lionicstcful  farm  in  Connecticut,  where  liis 
luifi^lish  ancestors  had  settled,  ami  he  had  a  well  defined  love  for  lKK)ks, 
the  natural  ontconic  of  studious  hahits  as  a  school  !)oy. 

In  tlu)se  days  of  the  younif  republic  each  anihilious  dweller  in  the 
inland  towns  and  villages  esi)ecially  was  by  stress  of  circumstances  coni- 
jielled  to  become  well  informe<l  and  indeetl  exi)ert  at  more  than  one  call- 
ing, nuis  the  farmer  was  always  a  miller;  the  shoemaker  often  a 
teacher:  the  bl.icksmith,  an  oracle  uixm  all  subjects. 

James  Kolxrts  successfully  tilled  the  soil  of  a  large  farm  at  Wliit- 
inglian),  a  part  of  a  three  tliousand  acre  tract  granted  to  him  and  seven 
others,  March  15,  1780.  ContemiKwaneously  and  with  equal  success  he 
practiced  law  there.  His  services,  too,  were  in  constant  requisition  in 
discharging  the  duties  of  town  clerk  (1795-99),  selectman  (ten  years), 
and  other  local  oflices,  and  he  represented  his  towii  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture ccHitinuously  from  ly^yy  to  1801,  and  again  during  1806  and  1807. 
He  provetl  equal  to  his  resix>nsibilities  in  full  measure,  growing  with 
their  development,  lie  was  in  short,  a  type  of  tliat  aggressive,  progres- 
sive and  cajKible  American  manhood  that  has  builded  a  nation.  He 
died  March  12,  1825,  surviving  his  wife  but  two  months. 

He  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters:  John,  who  became  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Townsliend,  Vermont,  which  he  represented  in  tlie  legis- 
lature, 1819  to  1823,  and  again  1832-33;  Horace,  also  a  lawyer,  who 
died  in  e;nly  manhcxKl  in  VVhilingham;  James,  vvIk>  followed  fanning, 
and  with  whom  he  continued  to  reside  until  his  deceiise;  Thomas,  the 
fourth  son,  who  was  a  cripple. 

llie  son  James  had  the  same  habits  of  thought  tliat  cliaracterized 
the  father  although  his  business  was  confined  to  agriculture,  which  by 
the  time  he  had  attained  his  majority  was  l>ecoming  much  nv>re  of  a 
science  than  in  former  years.     His  services,  too,  were  sought  and  freely 
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given  in  various  local  offices  of  trust,  where  the  sole  eiitolmiieiU  wris  the 
conscioiisiicsii  of  diUy  well  |K:rforiiie<l,  inul  he  rqiresciilLil  hi^  linvn  willi 
credit  in  the  state  legislaltire.  In  his  early  manhotxi  lie  l^longed  to  the 
local  comiKiny  of  militia  which  ser\'etl  in  Ihc  war  of  1812. 

He  marrial  three  times.  His  first  wife  was  Susan  Brown,  a  na- 
tive of  Whitingham,  by  whom  he  had  four  children:  Snsan  Minerva, 
who  marrie<l  Dr.  John  W.  Benientj  of  Towns! lend,  Vermont ;  James  M., 
deceased,  fanner  of  Whitiiigliani;  Sarah  M,^  who  niarrietl  Joseiiii  R, 
Goodnow,  of  Whitingliam;  and  Martha  Ami,  who  died  In  early  wojnan- 
hood.  His  second  wife,  Joanna  Haskell,  bore  him  fonr  children:  B* 
Franklin,  farmer  of  Whitingham;  Edward  X-,  formerly  a  merchant  of 
Brattleboro;  Oscar  Samuel,  tlie  iimncfliate  subject  of  these  memoirs; 
and  Henry  M*,  fanner  of  \V1iilinj:^hani, 

Oscar  Samuel  RoI>erls,  born  at  Whiting:liam,  Vermont,  Sqiteml^cr 
17,  1837^  supplemented  the  usual  local  school  attendance  with  a  high 
school  course  at  Shelliiirne  Falls,  Massaclnisctts,  and  aca<lcmic  iustnic- 
tion  at  Leiand  and  Gray's  Seminary,  Townshend.  ]>uring  bis  two 
years  stay  at  Shelburne  Falls  he  wa&  a  member  of  the  family  of  his  sis- 
ter, whose  husband,  Dr.  J.  W.  Bement,  wiis  a  leading  physician  of  that 
place. 

This  association  first  directed  his  altciitlon  to  the  pnictice  of  medi- 
cine as  a  desirable  profession,  and  immediately  following*  the  close  of  his 
school  life  at  Townshend  he  took  up  its  study  under  Dr,  Dement' s  pre^ 
ceptorship.  In  1861  he  came  to  Pitlsheld  for  the  course  of  lectures  of 
Berkshire  Medical  College,  and  the  following  year  was  apjx>iiued  acting 
medical  cadet  at  one  of  the  United  Slates  anny  hospitals  in  niila<lcli>liia. 

His  service  in  this  connection  cuveretl  a  [>enod  of  two  years  and 
afforded  him  the  opportunity  which  he  embrace  ig  the         i- 

cal  department  and  clinics  of  the  University  of  lia,     R(       t- 
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Ing  to  Vermont  he  went  to  Burlington  to  enter  the  nieclical  department 
of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the 
class  of  1864.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
Rclchcrtown,  Massachusclls,  where  he  remainetl  until  1868,  when  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  for  a  final  course  in  the  medical  department  of 
the  ITniversity.  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  graduated  therefrom  with  the 
class  f>f  'rV>.  Tn  the  same  year  he  located  in  Piltsfield.  Tie  is  a  mcm- 
Ihm-  of  Mcrkshirc  Dislrict  Medical  Socicly,  Mass;ichusclts  McMhad  So- 
ciety, and  American  Mediciil  Association.  He  served  for  a  number  of 
years  as  a  mcmlxrr  of  Pittsfiehl  P>oar(l  of  TTcalth,  and  has  teen  since 
1884  secretary  of  the  board  of  examining  surgeons  for  pensions,  at  Pitts- 
field. 

Dr.  Rol>erts  is  one  of  those  torn  healers  of  men  whose  natural  in- 
clination and  aptitude  for  his  profession  have  been  augmented  by  a 
splendid  etlucation,  and  to  this  equipment  have  been  added  these  many 
years  of  varied  ancl  amstantly  increasing  practice.  Rut  the  gentleman 
is  something  more  than  the  medical  expert  qualified  to  accurately 
diagn<>sc  the  disease  and  prcsciilw  the  remedy  that  will  .'ussist  nature  to 
the  l)cst  advantage  in  rc|Kn'ring  the  damage,  something  nK>re  than  the 
self-rclinnt  surgeon  with  the  ref|nisitc  skill  and  nerve  for  the  multiple 
.and  trying  duties  of  that  branch  of  the  profession.  He  is  a  generous, 
philanthropic  man  as  well,  one  wliose  broad  humanitarianism  is  felt  by 
every  one  with  whom  lie  comes  in  contact,  and  whose  kind  face  genuinely 
expressive  of  interest  is  illumined  by  an  optimism  that  bids  the  most 
greatly  afflicted  to  ho[)e,  and  the  consequent  mental  repose  of  the  patient 
is  an  instant  important  factor  toward  the  accomplishment  of  the  de- 
sired end. 

'Flic  l)cneficciice  of  Dr.  Roberts  is  not  confined  to  his  contact  with 
his  fellow  man  professionally,  but  is  characteristic.     Certainly  no  finer 
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tribute  con  I*  I  he  pnid  to  another  than  the  remark  of  one  of  Dr.  Rot)cits* 
friends  to  the  writer: 

"  I  have  known  Dr.  RoI>erts  for  nearly  forty  years  and  have  known 
hundre<ls  of  his  friends,  neigfhhors,  acquaintances  an<I  patients,  and  T 
have  yet  to  hear  the  first  word  impugning:  his  integrity  as  a  man  or  his 
ability  as  a  physician." 

In  1900  Dr.  Roberts  took  into  partnership  association  a  nq>hcw, 
Dr.  Frci!  A,  l^i^licrta,  and  luis  since  given  freer  rdu  to  tlit-  aesllidic  si^lc 
of  his  nattire,  with  its  love  for  piod  literature,  music  and  the  arts,  an<1 
enjoys  tliat  which  he  esteems  more  hi|;hly — the  o|>|iort unities  for  more 
frequent  association  with  his  frientls.  Dr  [Roberts  was  tlie  first  Pitts- 
field  maji  to  use  an  antoiuohiiej  erected  and  fi)r  a  time  couflnctcd  tli rough 
a  representative  tlie  automobile  station,  and  was  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  in  the  founding  of  the  Berkshire  AutomohUe  Club. 


HON.  JOSEPH  TUCKF.R, 

One  of  the  oldest  antl  most  diKtingnished  ttl  the  families  of  West- 
ern  Massachusetts  is  that  of  which  the  gentleman  wlmse  xvuun  in* 
troduces  these  memoirs  is  a  meniber.  Four  generations  of  Tuckers 
have  resided  in  Berkshire  annity  aint  cich  <^f  Ihcsc  genera iii>ns  has 
included  one  or  more  intlivi duals  whoye  careers  have  been  a  henelicence 
to  the  community.  An  extraordinary  and  perhaps  uniKirallek*il  record 
of  public  service  is  included  in  the  interesting  ainials  of  this  interesting 
family  in  that  for  seventy-seven  years  tlie  olhce  ai  register  of  dccils 
and  for  ninety  years  that  of  county  treasurer  were  continuously  lieJd  by 
its  members,  and  the  duties  of  these  imt»i^rtant  trusts  were  fnlfillefl 
with  an  unvarying  efliciency  and  integiiry  *  t  si>cak5  in  nn  uncer- 
tain way  of  an  ancestral   ruggcti  honest y^j  ^le  in  luslrv,  and 
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Kobcrt  Tucker,  the  founder  of  tlie  family,  was  in  Weymouth, 
Massachusetts,  in  1635,  from  whence  he  reniove<l  to  Clloucester,  where 
he  held  the  ofhce  of  recorder,  later  returned  to  Weymouth,  where  he 
held  several  ofhces,  and  finally  settling  in  Milton,  Massachusetts,  at 
about  the  time  of  its  incori)oration,  in  1662.  He  bought  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  acres  adjoining  land  previously  purchased  by  his  son 
James.  Mr.  Tucker  was  town  clerk  of  Milton  for  several  years,  a 
member  of  the  legislature,  and  prominent  in  the  church.  That  he 
was  a  man  of  decided  opinions  and  in  the  habit  of  expressing  them  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that,  in  1640,  he  was  fined  for  upbraiding  a  wit- 
ness, and  calling  him  a  liar,  llie  witness  was  afterward  hanged  for 
adultery.  Robert  Tucker  was  lx)rn  in  1604,  died  March  11,  1682,  aged 
seventy-eight  years.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  and  probably  Elizal^eth 
Allen,  for  he  refers  to  his  brother-in-law,  Deacon  Henry  Allen,  in  his 
will,  although  the  latter  may  have  marrie<l  a  Tucker.  They  were  the 
parents  of  nine  children.     The  fifth  was 

Benjamin  Tucker,  born  in  Weymouth,  Massachusetts,  1646,  died 
February  27,  1713-14,  married  Ann  Payson,  daughter  of  Edwirvl  an  1 
Mary  (Mliol)  l^vson,  of  Dorchester.  Mary  (Eliot)  Paysjn  was  a 
sister  of  John  Eliot,  the  apcstle  to  the  Indians.  Mr.  Tucker  settled  in 
Roxbury,  and  had  eleven  children.     The  first  was 

Kcnjamin    Tucker,    lK)rn    in    Rcjxiniry,    Massachusetts,    March    8, 

i()7(),  died    17J8,  married  Sarah  .     lie  married   for  his  .second 

wife  I*-lizal)eth  Williams,  liorn  in  Roxbury,  OctolKr,  1,  1672,  daughter 
of  Stephen  and  Sarah  (Wise)  Williams,  and  granddaughter  of  Roljert 
and  Elizabeth  (Stratton)  Williams.  Robert  Williams  was  born  prob- 
ably in  Norwich,  England,  about  1593.  He  came  to  America  in  1637, 
and  was  admitted  a  freeman  in  Roxbury,  May  2,  1638.  Benjamin 
Tucker  came  into  iM)Ssession  of  part  of  the  hnd  in  Spencer  and  Lei- 
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cester  whidi  his  father  had  imrdiastd  from  the  Indians  in  \0»G.  IIl- 
was  ciit  sen  constable  in  1710,  refuses)  to  serve,  ami  was  fined  five 
pounds.     Mis  fifth  dii]<l  \v<ts 

Stephen  Tucker,  Ix^rn  Scptenilicr  2^,  1704-05,  niurried.  May  ^\, 
1739,  Hannah  l^rks.  He  married  (second),  1750,  Mary  Pike, 
daughter  of  Onesephorous  and  Mary  (Sant'crsoii)  Pike,  jmilmhly  of 
Shrewsbtiry.  He  settled  in  Leicester,  Massachusetts,  and  liad  five 
children  hy  liis  fust  wife  and  eight  hy  the  second.     One  of  these  was 

Jolm  Tucker,  I)orn  in  Stnckl)ri<Igc,  Massaclinsetts,  Januury  ij, 
1772,  died  August  25,  1847,  married,  March  18,  1802,  Lucy  Newell, 
born  August  7,  177-2,  died  March  18,  18,^0^  daughter  of  Benjamin  and 
Lucy  (Dodge)  Newell.  Lucy  Dndge,  Mrs.  Tucker's  mother,  was  born 
in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  1744*  and  died  iu  IMltsficld;  her  luislKuid, 
Benjamin  Newell,  <lied  in  Kinderhotik,  She  was  a  slaughter  of  Joshua 
and  Margaret  (Omant)  Dudge,  Mr.  Jfihn  'J^ucker  settled  in  Lenox, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  an  altnrney-at-law.  His  name  is  in  a 
list  of  Rpiscnpalians  in  la:nox,  April  3^  '707*  "^'  ^^^^^  register  uf 
deeds  from  the  middle  district  of  Berkshire  county  from  180T  to  1847 
and  was  county  treasurer  from  1813  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  in 
1847.     He  was  the  father  of  seven  cliililreu.      Tlic  second  was 

George  Joseph  Tucker,  lK:»rn  in  Lenux,  Massacluisetts,  October  ly, 
1804,  died  in  Pittsfield,  in  September,  1878,  marrietl,  in  Syracuse,  New 
York,  September  29,  1829,  Eunice  Sylvia  Cook,  Iwrn  in  New  Marl- 
boro, Massachusetts,  1807,  died  June  24,  1S43,  daughter  uf  [Icnixuniii 
Warren  and  Louisa  (Kasson)  Cook,  and  granddaughter  t*f  llezekiah 
and  Lydia  Coc>k.  He  married  (second)  at  MicMlctuwn,  Connecticut, 
August  5,  1845,  Harriet  Sill,  lx>rn  in  Middlelown,  h^hruary  28,  1818, 
died  in  Pittsfield,  Se|)teml>er  ir,  1884,  datighlcr  nf  Thomas  and  Clarissa 
Sill,  and  granddaughter  of  CapUiin  Micab  Sill,  of  Lyme,  Connecticut. 
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Mr.  Tucker  gfraduatcd  at  Williams  College  in  1822,  was  admitted  to 
the  Ixir  in  1825,  and  was  an  attorney-at-law  in  Lenox.  lie  was  register 
of  dee<ls  from  1847  ^^  1876.  excepting  three  years,  and  was  county 
treasurer  from  1847  until  his  death.  He  had  four  children  by  his 
first  wife,  and  four  by  his  second.     His  first  child  was 

Joseph  Tucker,  (he  innncdiale  subject  of  (hose  memoirs.  He  was 
l)orn  in  Lenox,  Massachusetts,  August  2r,  1832,  was  graduatetl  from 
Williams  Q)llege,  class  of  185 1,  entered  upon  the  study  of  law  imder 
the  preceptorship  of  the  late  Hon.  Julius  Rockwell  and  continued  these 
studies  at  Harvard  Law  School  and  in  1854  went  west  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  pursuing  his  profession  there.  He  was  for  a  time  in 
Detroit,  Michigan,  and  subsequently  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  and  in 
1859  he  returned  to  Massachusetts  and  established  an  office  at  Great 
Barrington. 

'Hie  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion  found  him  equal  to 
the  duty  of  the  hour.  He  enlisted  as  a  private,  was  commissioned 
first  lieutenant  of  Company  D.  49th  Massachusetts  Vohmteer  Infantry, 
in  1862,  went  to  T^niisiana  with  Ranks'  l^xfKdition  and  lost  his  right 
leg  at  Port  Hudson  while  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  First  Brigade, 
hirst  Division,  Army  of  the  (lulf.  He  was  mustered  out  in  Sei>teml>er, 
1863. 

From  early  manhood  his  services  have  been  sought  in  the  dis- 
charge of  various  public  trusts.  He  was  state  representative  in  1865; 
state  senator  in  1866  and  1867;  United  States  register  in  bankruptcy 
in  1867-8-9,  and  lieutenant  governor  from  i86()  to  1873.  ^^  l^^s  been 
since  1873  judge  of  the  central  district  court  of  Berkshire  county.  He 
was  chairman  of  l^ittsficld's  school  committee  for  a  period  of  nine 
ycnrs  ending  in   n)04.  wlicn  he  declined  re-election.     He  is  now  presi- 
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dent  of  the  Pittsfield  Street  Kail  way  ComiKiiiy  and  president  nf  the 
Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank,  succeeding  Judge  Rockwell. 

That  Judge  Tucker  has  been  fully  etjiial  to  these  diverse  and  im- 
portant responsibilities  is  abundant  evi<lence  that  the  niaulle  uf  wurlhy 
sires  is  worthily  worn  by  him.  With'  peculiar  apprnpnateness  this 
honored  and  useful  descendant  of  an  Imnorctl  and  useful  family  was 
moderator  of  the  last  annual  town  meeting  of  PittsfieM,  and  ]jresideii 
at  the  inauguration  of  Charles  E,  HiW>anL  first  mayor  nf  the  City 
of  Pittsfield, 

Judge  Tucker  niarrietl,  September  jo,  \^y(\  VX\ii\\k\\\  Hi  shop, 
who  died  February  12,  1880,  daughter  of  Henry  W.  and  Sarah  (Buck- 
ley) Bishop,  and  granddaughter  of  Hon.  Nathaniel  Bishu)j.  nf  Rich- 
mond, Massachusetts.  Nathaniel  Bishop  was  chief  justice  of  the  c*Jurt 
of  sessions,  and  for  twenty  years  judge  of  court  of  cnmumn  pleas  fur 
Western  Massachusetts.  He  die<l  February  1,  1S26.  ]  Icnry  \V. 
Bishop,  who  died  in  Lenox,  April  13,  1871,  (ju  the  day  after  his  sev- 
enty-sixth birthday,  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1817,  <i]>ened 
a  law  ofVice  in  Richmond  in  1821^  was  register  of  pruljate  for  twenty- 
five  years  from  1826,  and  judge  of  court  of  common  pleas  for  several 
years  from  1850,  and  treaMtrer  nf  Williams  Colleiic  U%v  twenty- three 
years  from  1847- 


GEORGE  FRANKUN  IIALU 

It  was  a  material  loss  to  western  Masszichusetts  when,  as  an  ani^ 
bitious  youth,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  elect etl  to  seek  empUiyment 
elsewhere  than  in  the  place  of  his  nativity.  As  a  descendant  of  one 
of  that  splendid  iKKly  of  men  from  Kaneasliire,  iMigknul,  whose  hrain 
and  br^wn,  industry  and  inte^^rity  have  been  potent  factors  in  our 
national  development,  the  capacity,  thrift  and  enterprise  which  were  ins 
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hcritni^c  were  iiicvitaMy  destined  to  wDrk  out  for  him  an  honorahle, 
usefnl  and  successful  business  career.  Hie  story  of  his  lifework  lias 
tliat  fascinating  interest  tliat  always  oUtains  in  the  narnition  of  the 
achievements  of  men  who  have  been  the  al>solute  arcliitects  of  their 
own  fortunes.  He  was  a  son  of  Timothy.  Hall,  who  was  born  at 
CumminRton,  Massachusetts,  in  1800,  and  who  died  at  Pittsfiehl  No- 
vemljer  10,  1882.  Timothy  Hall  was  a  son  of  lliomas  and  Merab 
Hall.  Thomas  Hall  spent  the  declining  years  of  his  life  in  Baltimore. 
He  died  when  his  .son  Timothy  was  a  small  boy,  and  his  widow  re- 
married at  Chesterfield,   Massachusetts,  a   few  years  later. 

Timothv  Hall,  dissatisfied  with  existing  home  surroundings,  de- 
termined when  sixteen  year  of  age  to  enter  upon  the  serious  business 
of  life,  the  earning  of  a  livelihood — as  his  own  master.  He  accord- 
ingly went  to  Cheshire,  where  he  was  variously  employed  for  ten 
years,  cultivating  a  small  farm  during  the  latter  |>art  of  this  period, 
and  then  located  at  Williainstown,  where  he  inndiascd  a  farm,  lie 
was  suhscqucnlly,  nlso,  one  of  the  jiroprietors  of  a  stage  line  to  Great 
Barrington.  He  was  l^est  known,  however,  as  a  pre-eminently  capable 
conserver  of  the  peace  and  dignity  of  Pittsfleld,  where  his  joint  in- 
cumbency of  the  t)ffices  of  constable  and  deputy  sheriff  covered  the 
unprecedented ly  protracted  j^eriod  of  forty-five  years.  He  was  a  cool 
and  judicious  officer.  Absolutely  fearless  in  the  discharge  of  his  often- 
times disagreeable  and  dangerous  duties,  he  was  a  positive  terror  to 
law  breakers  of  all  kinds.  All  grxxl  citizens  esteemed  Timothy  Hall 
and  for  a  full  half  century  no  man  in  Berkshire  county  was  better 
known  or  more  highly  respected. 

George  Franklin  Hall,  eldest  of  the  children  of  Timothy  Hall,  was 
I)orn  in  Williainstown,  Berkshire  county,  Mas.sachusetts,  September 
17,  1828.     His  boyhood  and  youth  up  to  his  seventeenth  year  were 
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spent  xipon  his  fat  tier's  fnnn,  and  tlic  custrmiary  cxjK-'iiences  of  the 
fanner's  son  of  miscellaneous  innsclc-iiiakin^  spring,  suniniei"  aii'l 
autumn  employment  ant]  winter  sclioolingf  were  his.  He  liati  a  niarketl 
taste  for  mechanics  and  an  especial  interest  in  that  epoch-making  madiine 
— ^the  locomotive — then  inceptively  revolutionizing  the  worKl's  trade 
interests.  In  1845  he  abandoned*  the  plow  to  accept  employment  with 
the  Connecticut  River  Railroad,  wliich  he  served  with  characteristic 
zeal  and  intelligence  for  seventeen  years,  during  wliich  i>erio<l  he  lie* 
came  an  expert  locomotive  engineer,  recogniKCfl  as  one  of  the  fore- 
most men  of  his  profession  in  New  England,  His  haml  was  at  the 
throttle  of  the  engine  that  drew  the  first  train  over  ihe  road  from 
Keene,  New  Hampshire,  to  South  Vernon,  Vermont.  Tt  was  in  1862 
that  Mr.  HalTs  railroad  career  was  terminated  hy  an  accident  near 
Holyoke,  Massachusetts,  Rounding  a  curve  at  the  point  named  he 
was  horrified  to  discover  a  derelict  freight  train  a  few  rtxls  in  advance 
of  him,  and  instantly  reversing  his  engine  he  jumped  therefrom,  fall- 
ing upon  a  ledge  of  rocks  and  receiving  injuries  which  invalided  him 
for  more  than  a  yean  When  sufficiently  recovered  to  rcsLimc  work 
he  accepted  the  position  of  engineer  for  the  firm  of  Hall.  Rra<11ey  & 
Company,  paint  manufacturers,  at  211  Centre  streetj  New  York,  where 
a  further  interest  of  the  company  named  was  the  sub-letting  of  floors 
and  furnishing  of  power  tu  niannfarturcis.  Tlie  slatinnary  engine  in 
this  plant  was  the  largest  of  its  kind  that  had  np  to  that  time  been 
built,  and  had  been  exhibited  as  such  at  Crystal  Pahce  Rxposition, 
New  York.  In  keeping  with  his  fixed  hahit  of  doing  Iboronghly  well 
whatever  he  undertonk,  Mr  Hall  dirfeharge<I  his  >»ew  dnlics  ^vilh  sutli 
satisfaction  and  value  to  his  employers  that  at  the  end  of  his  first 
year's  service  he  was  presented  hy  them  with  a  Imnus  of  $500.  This 
connection  continued  until  1868,  when  Hall,  liradley  &  Coniiiany,  seek- 
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ing  larger  quarters  for  their  manufacturing  purposes,  relocated  in 
Brooklyn,  offering  at  auction  sale  all  of  the  machinery,  belting,  etc., 
in  the  Centre  street  establishment  save  that  which  was  used  by  them 
in  paint  manufacturing.  I'o  the  chagrin  of  the  firm,  which  had  fully 
expected  to  retain  his  services  in  the  new  location,  George  Franklin 
ITall,  who  had  determined  to  eml^racc  the  opportunity  of  entering 
into  business  for  himself,  became  the  purchaser  of  the  chattels  named 
and  the  lessee  of  the  premises.  Having  mastered  every  essential  detail 
of  the  power  furnishing  business,  Mr.  Hall's  venture  prospered  from 
the  outset.  The  l>itilding  known  as  211  Centre  street  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  Cruger  estate,  of  which  Mr.  S.  Van  Rensselaer  Cruger, 
comptroller  of  Trinity  Corporation,  assisted  in  administering.  The 
latter  gentleman  having  the  highest  estimate  of  Mr.  Hall's  business 
cap-acily,  engineering  ability  and  integrity,  appointed  him  in  1890  as 
consulting  engineer  for  Trinity  Cori)oration,  in  which  he  continued, 
to  serve  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  being  invested  with  absolute 
autlu)ri(y  in  the  nuiltiple  building  operations  of  this  great  coriK)ration. 
lairing  this  i)crio(l  Mr.  Hall  a)nducted  a  steam  power  furnishing  plant 
in  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  established  by  him  in  1888  and  operated 
successfully  in  conjunction  with  his  similar  New  York  enterprise  up 
to  i8y8. 

In  the  early  '90s  Mr.  Hall  also  embarked  in  the  business  of  operat- 
ing the  elevator,  electric  lighting  and  heating  plants  in  a  number  of  the 
great  business  structures  of  lower  Manhattan,  the  enterprise  involving 
in  numerous  cases  the  entire  charge  of  such  edifices.  This  business  has 
develoi)cd  to  large  proportions  with  the  G.  F.  Hall  Company,  and 
numerous  other  companies  and  individuals  are  now  engaged  in  this 
great  and  ever-increasing  industry,  in  which  George  Franklin  Hall  had 
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the  distinction  of  beinp:  tlie  pioneer  as  well  as  having  scored  (he  pre- 
eminently sigrnificant  success. 

In  1892  the  fertile  business  mind  of  Mr.  Hall  conceived  tlie  fnrmn- 
tion  of  a  company  to  undertake  the  constrnction  of  the  machinery 
ef|uipment  of  the  nipidly-biiildinyf  great  hiisiness  hlock.s,  iind  Uie  **  New 
York  Steam  Fittinfj  Gjinp;my*'  was  iiuortH^nited  wnih  ils  ff Hinder  :is 
president  m(\  his  eldest  son,  George  Kdwnrd  U:\\\,  as  serrdiry  and 
treasurer.  This  hnsiucss  was  sti)jsei|uciUly  transferred  hi  his  suns  lUniy 
I^  and  Burton  P,  Hall,  nnder  whose  pn>prielorship  r»nd  junnagcnn;iil  it 
has  grown  to  substantial  pro|K)rtions. 

The  O.  F,  TTall  Company,  incorponited  in  ifVj^  widi  ficor^e  I'Vank- 
lin  Hall.  presid_ent,  and  Georpre  Hdw^ard  Hall,  secretary  and  treasurer, 
condncts  all  other  business  interests  estahlished  by  the  late  George  R 
Hall,  who  was  succee<led  npon  his  decease,  Jnnc  8,  1904,  in  both  pro- 
prietorship and  presi<]ency  of  the  G,  F.  Hall  Coiiip;niy  by  Mr.  (lenrge 
Edward  Hall,  All  of  these  interests  have  New  York  headquarters  at 
211  Centre  street. 

Mr.  Hall  bad  a  winter  residence  in  Hancock  street,  liruuklyn. 
while  many  summers  were  s|^nt  on  the  old  homestead  of  his  father  la 
Pittsheld,  He  was  most  devotedly  attached  to  the  county  <jf  his  nativ- 
ity, and  while  he  was  an  extensive  traveler  he  never  failed  upon  his  re- 
turn from  numerous  travels  in  this  country  and  abroad  to  give  en- 
thusiastic expression  of  bis  preference  for  the  alwunding  natural  beau- 
ties of  the  Berkshire  Hill  country  over  any  locality  which  he  had  vis- 
ited. 

A  favorite  summer  pastime  of  Mr.  Hall  in  his  later  years  was 
automobile  touring,  which,  in  keeping  with  his  characteristic  of  doing 
to  the  IjcsI  [Ktssihle  advantage  wliatcvcr  engaged  iiim,  he  accumplisbnl 
in  the  best  machines  which  the  market  a(for<le<l.     He  was  a  valued  and 
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valuable  nieinl)er  of  the  Berkshire  Automobile  Qub,  which  voiced  the 
scntiincnl  of  llie  entire  coiniminily  in  which  he  was  Inmi  in  the  follow- 
injf  resohilinns  which  were  passed  u|M)n  his  demise: 

"  Jn  ihc  sudden  and  untimely  dc*ath  of  our  brother  and  friend, 
(Ieorjj;c  I'Vank  Hall.  F.sci.,  the  members  of  the  Berkshire  Automobile 
Club  realize  that  (hey  have  l)een  bereft  of  the  society  of  one  of  its  most 
worthy,  honorable  and  highly  esteemed  charter  members.  I  lis  fellow- 
ship reflected  credit  and  honor  upon  the  club  by  his  social  and  cordial 
attitude  towards  its  members,  by  his  judicitnis  counsels  and  co-operation 
in  its  organization  and  maintenance,  and  by  his  liberal  contribution  to 
its  material  needs. 

"  The  sterling*  traits  of  character  of  Mr.  Hall,  revealed  by  his  daily 
association  with  his  fellow  men,  displayed  a  type  of  grand  and  noble 
manhood  rarely  met  with,  worthy  of  the  emulation  of  younger  men 
as  a  model  for  the  guidance  of  a  useful  and  honorable  life. 

**  lie  it  iNCSolved,  That  Ihe  club  nxnns  l)e  draped  in  mourning  thirty 
days  as  a  token  of  sorrow  at  the  demise  of  our  late  brother. 

"  Be  it  Resolved,  That  the  profound  sympathy  of  this  club  be  ex- 
tended to  the  sons,  sister  and  other  relatives  of  the  deceased  in  their 
irreparable  loss. 

"  r»e  it  Resolved,  Hiat  a  copy  of  these  sentiments  and  resolutions 
l)e  transmitted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  and  a  copy  be  spread  \x\ycm 
the  records  of  this  club. 

"  Oscar  S.  Roberts, 

"Jno.  H.  Noble, 

"  Enw.ARi)   H.    Briix5man, 

"Committee." 

Mr.  Hall  married  in  1849  Mary  Monroe  Powers,  of  the  historic 
New  iMigland  family  which  gave  to  the  world  the  famous  sculptor, 
Hiram  Powers.  Mrs.  Hall  was  a  worthy  descendant  of  a  worthy  race, 
a  devoted,  self-sacrificing  mother  to  the  five  sons  whom  she  left,  and 
an  inspiration  and  helpmeet  in  all  that  that  word  implies  to  her  hus- 
Ixmd.  She  died  in  June,  1901,  and  thus  Mr.  Hall  had  more  than  a  half 
century  of  this  most  beneficent  c)f  asscKiations.  To  those  who  were 
nearest  to  him  he  was  wont  to  ascribe  all  credit  for  any  success  which 
he  had  attained  to  the  good  counsel  and  encouragement  of  this  loving 
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and  faithful  wife.  Their  eldest  son,  George  Edward  Hall,  wlin  was 
bom  February  22,  1853,  married  Edna  C,  daughter  of  Charles  Seaman, 
and  has  two  children,  Clinton  and  Marion  H.  Hall,  Tlenry  1-  Hall, 
born  October  3,  1861,  married  Ida,  <laiig^htcr  of  Noah  kedford,  of  New- 
port, Rhode  Island.  Burton  R  HalK  t>orn  April  ry,  1867,  married 
Bertha,  daughter  of  Horace  Packard,  of  Brooklyn,  and  has  a  son,  Clif- 
ford. Robert  E,  Hall,  born  March  15,  1S71,  married  Klijtabcth,  daugh- 
ter of  ITiomas  H.  Lerned,  of  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts,  an<i  has  two  cJiil- 
dren,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  The  youngest  son,  Haroltl  N.  Hall,  is  un* 
married  and  is  an  architect,  practicing  his  profession  in  New  Y*irk  city. 
All  of  the  children  reside  in  and  near  Plainfield,  New  Jersey. 


CUNTON  QUACKENBUSH  RICHMOND. 

Among  the  citizens  of  North  Adams  whose  public  services  and  pri- 
vate enterprises  have  been  alike  valuable  to  city,  county  and  common-* 
wealth,  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs  may  be 
appropriately  numbered.  He  is  also  of  that  interesting  and  considerable 
group  of  men  in  Berkshire  county  whose  ancestors  were  among  the 
earliest  settlers  of  New  England  and  who  proved  so  strongly  caiiuhlc 
of  meeting  the  emergencies  of  piuneer  life  and  of  subsequently  declaring 
and  sustaining  their  independence  uf  a  lyranaons  rule*  He  is  lineally 
descended  from  ^1^ 

John  Richmond,  who  was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  in  Taunton, 
Massachusetts,  in  1637,  and  died  there  March  20,  1664,  aged  seventy 
years.  Early  tradition  says  that  John  Richmond  was  from  Ashton 
Keyes,  a  parish  four  and  a  half  miles  from  Crichlade,  Will  shire,  Eng* 
land,  where  he  was  baptized  in  1597.    An  abstract  of  his  will  is  given  in 
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"New  England  Genealogical  and  Historical  Register,"  Vol.  VIL 
p.  i8o,  and  his  children  are  named.     One  of  liis  descenchnls  was 

Edward  Richmond,  born  in  Taunton,  Mass!ichiiselts,  1756.  He 
served  in  the  Revolutionary  war.     His  son  was 

Josiah  Richmond,  who  served  ih  the  Plattsburg  campaign  during 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  in  1812.  He  moved  with  his  fimily  from 
PiK.sh)!!,  New  V«»rk,  \n  llod.sick,  New  York,  an«l  kept  a  hnlcl  for  numy 
years  on  the  old  stage  road  from  North  Adams  to  Troy.     His  son  was 

Albert  E.  Richmond,  l)orn  in  Pittston,  New  York,  Septeml)er  23, 
1819;  died  May  31,  1895.  Although  brought  up  in  the  hotel  business^ 
he  gave  it  up  at  his  father's  death  and  entered  the  mercantile  business 
at  Hoosick.  He  removed  to  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  in  i860,  and 
purchasetl  the  Rerk.shire  House,  which  he  conducted  for  twenty -seven 
years,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  when  he  kept  the  Mansion 
House  in  Troy,  New  York.  He  also  kept  the  Wilson  House  in  North 
Adams  for  a  few  years,  and  built  the  Richmond  House,  which  he  man- 
aged until  1887.  Mr.  Richmond  served  in  the  New  York  assembly, 
and  in  1888  in  the  Massadiusetts  legislature,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
prudential  committee  of  the  fire  district  in  North  Adams,  and  of  the 
waler  works  IkkucI.     lie  was  a  member  of  the  Norlh  y\dams  Club. 

He  jnarried,  Octoljer  22,  1857,  Anna  M.  Quackenbush,  born  in 
Hoosick,  New  York,  in  1836  (for  genealogy  see  Cebra  Quackenbush, 
this  work).  They  had  three  children:  Clinton  Q.,  William  W.,  treas- 
urer of  the  Hoosick  Savings  Bank,  and  Grace  V.,  wife  of  T.  E.  Dore- 
mus,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware. 

Clinton  Quackenbush  Richmond,  born  Deceml>er  17,  1859,  ^^  Hoo- 
sick, New  York,  graduated  from  Drury  high  school,  1877,  ^"^  irom 
Amherst  College  with  the  degree  B.A.,  class  of  '81,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Society.  His  first  business  association  was 
with  his  father  in  the  conduct  of  the  Richmond  Hotel  North  Adams. 
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His  next  enterprise  was  llic  cstahlislunf*;  nf  a  phnU  ;il  Norili  nVtl^nns  fnr 
the  luanufacUire  nf  carljnii  for  electric  li^luin^  apitanilus.  ami  lliis  luisi- 
ness  was  sufficiently  success lul  to  cliallciigc  the  nitcirest  uf  the  nnmisnu- 
Houston  Electric  Companyj  which  piircliascd  the  same  and  renin ve<l  the 
plant  to  Fremont,  Ohio.  With  others  Mr.  Richmnmh  in  1888,  pur- 
chascil  the  street  railway  line  Iteiwccn  A^lains  aiul  N^>rth  Allan  is,  then 
opcr:itc<I  with  horse  cars;  an  electric  cf|nipnu'nl  was  installed,  :\m\  the 
Hoosick  Valley  Street  Railway  Cnnipaiiy  inc<»rjKiratcth  cme  nf  the 
earliest  of  the  electric  roads  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Richmond  served 
as  president  of  this  company  from  1888  to  1902.  During  Mr.  Rich- 
nioncrs  term  of  service  as  its  presiding  official  the  road  was  extended  to 
Williamstown  at  the  west  and  to  Qieshire  at  the  south,  at  the  latter 
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point  connecting  with  lines  to  Pittsfield,  one  line  runninj;  from  llic 
latter  place  to  Great  Barrington  tlirongh  Lenox,  J^e  and  Stockhritlge. 
Especially  suhstantial  contrihutions  to  the  architecture  and  husiness  of 
North  Adams  by  Messrs.  C,  Q*  and  \V.  W.  Richmond  were  the  erection 
of  the  New  Richmond  Hotel  and  Richmond  Theater,  Ixjlh  of  which 
were  conducted  initially  hy  them.  Mr.  Clinton  Q.  Richmond  was  espe- 
cially interested  and  assisted  in  seciu'ing  the  U^cation  uf  the  Slate  Nor- 
mal Scht>ol  at  North  Adams,  and  renderc<l  service  also  in  securing  the 
necessary  appropriations  for  the  Grey  lock  Mountain  Reservation,  Mr. 
Richmond's  political  atHtiation  is  with  the  RepnUtican  party,  which  has 
called  his  services  into  requisition  to  numerous  offices  of  trust  and  high 
resixnisibility.  He  represented  North  Adams  in  the  state  legisialnrc  in 
1896  ami  1897,  serving  eflficiciitly  on  numerous  im|x)rtant  committees, 
is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  state  ImkihI  of  aUication,  to  which  he 
was  apiwinted  in  1901  hy  Governor  Crane  tc»  fill  the  unexpired  I  term  of 
President  Carter  of  Williams  College,  ajid  reappointed  hy  tiovenior 
Douglas  for  the  1905-13  term.     He  was  for  nine  years  a  mcmhtrr  nf  ilic 
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North  Adams  school  hoani  and  advanced  Ihc  cause  of  e(hication  locally 
by  successfully  championing  many  wise  measures.  He  also  served  for 
a  period  as  president  of  the  North  Adams  board  of  trade. 

Mr.  Richmond  married  Hannah  M.  Bates,  daughter  of  Ellsworth  N. 
Bales,  a  native  of  Cummington,  Massachusetts,  and  who  read  law  under 
the  prcceptorship  of  the  late  Senator  Henry  L.  Dawes,  subsequently  re- 
moving to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  where  he  practiced  law.  He  was  captain 
in  Twentieth  Iowa  Volunteer  Infantry  during  the  civil  war,  and  ill 
health  engendered  at  the  siege  of  Vicksburg  resulted  in  his  demise  in 
1863.  His  wife  was  a  native  of  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Richmond  have  a  son,  Clinton  Whitman,  l)orn  Octol)er  22, 
1890,  and  a  daughter,  Mary  Quackenbush  Richmond,  born  November 
24,  1900. 

JOSEPH  HENRY  WOOD. 

Josejih  Henry  Wood,  senior  meml^er  of  the  firm  of  Wood 
Brothers,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  born  August  5,  1850,  in  Nails- 
worth,  a  suburban  district  of  Bristol,  Gloucestershire,  England,  son  of 
John  Poolcy  Wood,  who  located  in  i860  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  was 
engaged  in  the  shoe  manufacturing  business  for  six  years  with  Alvin 
Leflingwcll  under  the  firm  name  of  Leflingwell  &  Wood.  In  1866  John 
Pooley  Wood  purchased  his  partner's  interest  in  the  establishment,  and 
conducted  the  same  with  marked  success  during  the  long  period  of 
thirty-one  years.  He  early  won  and  always  retained  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens.  Since  1897  '^^  '^^^  lieen  living  in 
retirement  in  Pittsfield.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hemming,  also  a 
native  of  Gloucestershire.  She  died  in  1901,  leaving  three  sons  and 
two  daughters,  the  innncdiatc  subject  of  this  sketch  being  the  eldest 
of  the  children. 
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Josqih  Henry  WocmI  received  his  initial  schooling  hi  l^ndon, 
England,  a  tuuion  wliicli  was  supplcnieiite<l  by  attendance  in  the  pnblic 
schools  of  PittsfieM,  Massachnsetts.  In  1882,  in  juartni^rship  associa* 
tion  with  his  brother,  William  P*  Wood,  he  liecame  cstahhshed  in  busi- 
ness in  Pittsfield  for  the  sale  of  pianos,  organs,  nnisic  and  nmsicat  in- 
stnniwnts  an<l  goo<ls  generally,  under  the  firm  name  ut  WiUKl  I  in  >l hers. 
From  an  extremely  modest  beginning  the  bnsiness  devcloiietl  until  it 
becan'ie  the  leading  one  in  its  hne  in  western  Massiichnsells.  This 
magnificent  result  has  been  attained  by  dint  of  indnstry,  cnter^iiise  and 
business  integrity.  Its  growth  has  necessitated  the  cslahlishment  of  a 
branch  house  at  North  Adams,  and  for  a  long  penotl  the  two  stores 
practically  monopolized  the  music  business  of  Berkshire  county.  In 
advancing  the  musical  interests  and  cuhivating  the  nmsical  taste  of  the 
people  of  this  community  the  firm  of  Wtx^d  Brothers  has  l>een  a  most 
important  factor,  )x>th  through  the  hanilling  of  instrnnients  of  superior 
make  and  in  securing  numerous  public  entertainments  by  tlislinguished 
artists,  vocal  and  instrumental.  A  further  business  connection  of  Mr, 
Joseph  H,  Wood  is  a  considerable  interest  in  the  Musgrove  Knitting 
Company,  manufacturers  of  cotton  antl  worsted  underwear,  at  76  West 
street,  Pittsfield,  of  which  concern  Mr.  Wood  is  president.  He  is  also 
a  stocklioltler  and  director  in  the  Spark  Coil  Cximpany,  l^ttslield.  Mr* 
Wood  is  one  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  state  ceiUnd  committee 
for  the  Protection  of  Fish  and  Game,  aud  in  that  caimcity  has  rcuderetl 
valuable  service  to  the  state.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  citizens 
of  Pittsfield  to*urge  the  formation  of  what  was  originally  known  as  the 
Riverside  Rifle  and  Gun  Club,  with  which  antl  ha  successor^  t)ic  Pitts- 
field Rod  and  Gun  Club,  he  has  had  almost  constant  ofticial  connect ii>n 
since  its  formation  in  1875.  He  is  a  meml>er  of  Crescent  Lotlge,  F* 
and  A,  M, ;  Berkshire  Chapter,   R.  A.  M.;  Berkshire  Coujicil,  U.  aud 
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S.  M.;  and  Hcrksliirc  Coniinandcry,  K.  T.  He  married,  January  20, 
1872,  Clara  M.,  daughter  of  the  late  Dain'el  and  Eliza  (Clark)  Dainty. 
Daniel  Dainty  was  for  inany  years  a  highly  respected  niercliant  of 
Pittsfield.  The  diildren  of  this  union  were  Clara  Mabel,  now  wife  of 
the  Rev.  John  M.  Harris,  jxistor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  at 
Hoosic  Falls,  New  York;  the  Misses  I^iura,  Maud,  and  Jessie  Allxjrta 
VVooil,  the  latter  a  graduate  of  Pittsfield  high  school,  class  of  1903; 
and  Albert  William  Wood,  graduate  of  Pittsfield  high  school,  class  of 
1904.  Mrs.  Clara  M.  (Dainty)  WcmmI  died  Novcml)cr  2,  1893.  Two 
years  later  Mr.  Wood  married  Miss  Melvena  I'Vances  Nickerson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  Francis  and  Melvena  (Cook)  Nickerson,  of 
Provincetown,  Cape  Cod.  The  family  attend  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church,  Pittsfield. 

WILUAM  PORTER  WOOD. 

Hie  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs  is  one  of 
Pittsficld's  substantial  business  men,  who,  notwithstanding  the  demands 
ujxjn  his  time  of  a  great  and  growing  business,  has  ever  been  dominated 
by  a  desire  to  further  every  interest  and  influence  that  makes  for  public 
weal  and  whose  services  have  been  brought  into  requisition  frequently 
and  have  been  given  freely  and  efficiently  in  the  discharge  of  numerous 
and  diverse  private  and  public  trusts.  William  Porter  Wood  was  b(jrn 
June  9,  1853,  '"  Nailsworth,  Gloucestershire,  England,  son  of  John 
Pooley  W^ood   (see  sketch  of  Joseph  Henry  Wood). 

William  P.  Wood,  second  of  the  children  of  John  Pooley  Wood, 
received  his  preliminary  schooling  in  London,  England,  and  this  was 
followed  by  attendance  uix)n  the  public  schools  and  Carter's  Business 
College  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  His  first  business  connection  was 
as  clerk  in  John  Breakey's  shoe  store  on  North  street.    He  then  learned 
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for  tbebmnes*  wfaicb  lie  vidi  Iw  chkst  hmcbcr.  Mr  >w|h  H.  Woud. 
tttahfahcd  in  t88l7  wider  die  firm  mac  of  Wood  BnnWrs  n  PifU- 
fiebU  Mattocfmsctts,  for  liie  nle  irf  ^axm^  ^^^f^^t^  mar  a»I  miwcal 
iastnmiails  aol  goods  genaaflf-  F^i^s  ><>  extrcmetr  ttnltst  itan  ilm 
bittiiKss  hai  ikrcJ'jpctJ  rapttlfy  30J  b  iMnr  the  Irmiigg  %ne  m  ils  bjc-  iu 
western  Ifirrirhiiffl  1  This  nagi^kem  result  hsts  becu  a^nameii  tiy 
dtol  of  iodustiy,  enterprise  and  bufincai  tntcenCy.  It^  grmvth  has 
necesHtated  liie  estahtisinnmt  of  a  bonch  buwe  al  Nurth  Aduns,  and 
the  two  stores  ocenfMeil  praetkaUj  nicoopoBge  the  nmsic  htfiincss  of 
Befksfaire  c&unty, 

Wnfiam  P.  Wood  is  a  dijectnr  of  the  WOeo^c  ft  White  Cnmfttoy. 
of  Meriden,  Gxmccticnt*  imoafactorer^  nf  the  **  AtiRtht*^''  tl*c  t>est  of 
atttontatJc  piawt  players.  He  has  fnmt  ttme  U*  time  omJertakcn.  with 
other  public -^pjjited  citizens^  to  advance  the  busmess  ami  general  tnter^ 
ests  of  the  comnmnity  in  securing  the  Incatitm  ^A  varWuts  ifnaittif:^ciitrins 
plants  m  of  near  the  nmnty  seat.  In  ail vanai^  the  iititsH-at  micresis 
and  cuhnratinif  the  mtisical  taste  of  the  pc<i|)le  of  Bcricshire  omnty  ilie 
firm  of  Wood  Brothers  has  been  a  inost  int|iiLirunt  factiir  l^ith  tlirougli 
the  handling  of  tnstmnients  of  »fpcrior  make,  ami  securing  ptilJk  en* 
tertainments  by  disttngiiished  anists,  vocal  awl  nismnnciita).  Willuni 
P.  Wood  was  prtsiilen*  uf  the  Berkshire  Comity  Miiskal  Si»ciety,  which 
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for  a  tcnn  of  years  gave  annual  nmsical  festivals  wherein  such  soloists 
as  Nonlica,  Hlauvclt,  Walkins  Mills,  and  others  of  like  fame  were 
participants. 

Mr.  Wood  is  staunchly  Repuhlican  in  his  political  proclivities  and 
has  given  unstintedly  of  time,  talent  and  means  to  secure  the  success 
of  his  party.  I  lis  services  have  been  in  constant  requisition  as  delegate 
to  conventions,  local,  county  and  state,  since  1888;  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  city  committee,  and  continuously  since  1898  as  member 
and  treasurer  of  the  county  committee.  In  1892,  as  a  resident  of  the 
sixth  wani,  Mr.  W(X)d  was  sought  l>y  his  |>arty  as  the  aldernnnic  can- 
didate most  likely  to  carry  that  l)em(x:ratic  stronghold  which  up  to 
that  time  had  never  returned  a  Republican  to  the  board  of  aldermen. 
He  w:is  elected  to  that  iKiard,  .ind  his  exceptionally  efficient  service  in 
claims  and  fire  department  committee  work  in  that  body  attested  the 
wisdom  of  his  constituents  in  their  choice  of  a  representative.  Jn  j8(>6 
he  was  a  member  of  the  state  central  committee,  and  in  that  year  also 
was  nominated  for  the  oflice  of  county  commissit)ner,  to  which  he  was 
elected  by  the  flattering  majority  of  3,999.  He  was  re-elected  in  1899, 
and  again  in  1902.  As  county  commissioner  Mr.  Wood  and  his  asso- 
ciates have  succeede<l  in  establishing  a  new  order  of  things  in  the 
county  buildings,  especially  in  the  improved  facilities  installed  for  their 
ventilation:  and  m)tal)ly  in  the  substitution  for  a  pro)iosed  extensive 
addition,  of  an  «idmirable  plan  of  re-arrangement  whereby  much  addi- 
tifMial  space  needed  for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business  was  gjiined 
at  a  s'lving  for  the  people  of  the  sum  of  $50,000.  The  county  debt 
has  been  rcdticcd  $60,000  during  this  period  of  excellent  manigement 
with  no  appreciable  additic^n  to  the  tax  rate.  bVaternally  Mr.  Wood 
is  a  member  t)f  Crescent  Lodge.  F.  and  A.  M.;  Berkshire  Chapter, 
R.    A.    M.:    Berkshire   Council    and    Berkshire   Conim^ndery,    Knights 
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Templar.  He  is  jiast  mnster  of  his  lotlge;  iHist  high  priust  uf  the  vhi\\> 
ter;  past  coniinaiKler  ai  the  coniniiimlery :  past  (lislricl  deputy  ^nind 
master  of  the  (hstrict,  and  past  district  deputy  grand  high  priest,  lie 
is  past  chancellor  of  licrkshire  I-odgc,  Knights  of  Pyilnas,  a  nieniljcr 
also  of  Royal  Arcanum,  ami  i)ast  master  workman  of  Ancient  Onler 
United  Workmen. 

He  was  married  Decenil)er  25,  1873,  to  Ida  M,»  (laughter  of  Hilwin 
Davis,  of  Pittsfidd.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  WtKnl  have  two  Hons  and  two 
daughters:  John  E.,  who  is  now  preparing  in  the  most  practical  way 
possible  for  ultimately  engnging  in  the  piano  business  t>y  learning  piano 
making  in  the  Kranich  &  Bach  factory,  New  York;  George  E.,  clerk  In 
Pittsfield  National  Bank-  E.  Grace,  wife  of  A.  R.  Norton,  organist  of 
Simpson  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Drooklyn,  New  York,  and  who 
have  one  child,  hla  Ijuira  Nnrlon;  and  Elizahcth  M.,  wife  of  A.  U. 
Brandcr,  vocal  Icaher,  Xcw  Glaspiw,  >fova  ScnUa,  lo  whom  tiiis 
been  bom  a  son,  William  Wallace  Lirander  Mrs,  A,  k.  Norton  is  solo 
soprano  of  St.  James  Episcopal  church,  DrrH>klyn.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wood 
reside  at  48  Onota  street,  and  are  members  of  the  South  Ct>ngregalionaI 
church. 


LAWRENCE  C  SWlhT,  M.  R 

Dr.  Lawrence  Chew  Swift,  for  a  nnnilKr  nf  years  a  leading  physi- 
cian  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts^  was  of  excellent  anecslry,  hunil>cring 
among  his  furcl>cars  several  who  rcn<lcred  cons[Kcnous  service  to  tlic 
patriot  cause  during  the  Revolutionary  (period. 

Thomas  Swift,  the  founder  of  the  family  of  that  name  in  America ^ 
was  a  son  of  Robert  Swift,  of  Rcthcrham,  Vnrkshire,  EnglaiuL  The 
town  records  of  Dorchester,  Miissachustlls,  show  that  he  had  hind 
granted  him  diere  in  November,  1634,  was  admitted  freeman  in  1635, 
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and  was  a  fncmhcr  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Warcham's  church  in  1636,  with  his 
wife  Eh'zabeth.  She  was  probably  a  daughter  of  Bernard  Capen,  who 
came  from  Dorchester,  England,  and  died  in  Dorchester,  Massachu- 
setts, NovcmI)er  8,  1638,  and  who  had  been  a  representative  several 
times,  and  was  prominent  in  public  affairs.  Tliomas  Swift  held  many 
town  offices,  and  town  meetings  were  held  at  his  house.  Tie  had  ten 
children.     Hie  second  was 

Thomas  Swift,  born  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  June  17,  1635, 
died  at  Milton,  Massachusetts,  January  26,  1 717-18.  He  married.  De- 
ceml>er  9,  1657,  Eh'zabclh  Vose,  died  January  26,  1676,  daughter  of 
Robert  Vose,  of  Milton.  He  married  (second),  October  16,  1676,  Sarah 
Clapp,  who  died  February  4,  171 7- 18.  He  received  land  in  Milton  from 
his  father-in-law  in  1659,  and  that  with  other  lots  was  the  original 
homestead  and  remained  in  the  family  until  1835.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  chtirch  in  Dorchcslcr,  and  a  founder  of  the  Mrst  Church  in  Mil- 
ton, April  24,  1678,  and  l)ecame  a  deacon  August  20,  1682.  His  wife 
was  admitted  to  Ihc  church  Octol)cr  2,  1681,  by  letter  from  the  church 
in  Dorchester.  He  held  many  town  oflices,  was  representative  and  a 
lieittcnant,  and  was  apiK>intcd  to  take  charge  of  the  Ncponsct  Indians. 
Tlie  youngest  of  his  six  children  was 

Colonel  Samuel  Swift,  born  in  Milton,  December  10,  1683,  died 
October  13,  1747.  He  married,  Noveml>cr  6,  1707,  Ann  Holman,  who 
died  May  19,  1769,  daughter  of  Hionias  llolman,  of  Milton.  Colonel 
Swift  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  men  in  Milton, 
was  a  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  colonel  of  militia,  representa- 
tive, and  selectman  for  upwards  of  twenty  years.  He  was  father  of 
eleven  children,  of  whom  the  fifth  was 

Sannicl  Swift,  born  in  Milton,  June  9,  1715,  <lic(l  August  30,  1775. 
He  married  in  1738,  P^liphal  Tillcy,  lK)rn  February  7,   1713,  daughter 
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of  Samuel  aiul  Rtiphal  Tilley.  He  niarrietl  f second),  Octnlier  5.  1757, 
Ann  Foster,  Ixirn  October  3,  1729,  died  May  8,  1788,  daiigliter  nf  Cap- 
tain Hopestill  and  Sarah  (Allen)  Foster. 

Mr.  Swift  was  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in  T7^^5.  He 
studied  law  and  located  in  Boston^  and  soon  tjecanie  one  u{  its  nKJSt 
influential  citizens.  His  zeal  aiid  resoUitimi  led  many  Boston ians  to 
secrete  their  arms  when  Heneral  Gage  desired  to  have  tljeni  )>rniifi;1it  in» 
and  lie  presided  at  a  meeting  where  it  was  agreed  to  use  the  arms  and 
pitchforks  and  axes  in  an  attack  upon  the  Uritish  tnM^ps  \\u  the  com- 
mon. General  Gage  heard  of  this  and  iinprisoncil  Mr.  Swift  and  others. 
His  incarceration  brought  on  a  disease  from  which  Mr.  Swift  <hd  not 
recover  and,  as  it  was  expressed  by  President  Adams,  "he  was  a  martyr 
to  freedom's  cause."    The  fifth  of  his  nine  cliildren  was 

Dr.  Faster  Swift,  horn  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in  January,  1760, 
died  August  iK,  1835.  He  married,  I'^bruary  18.  178;^,  Dehorah  De- 
lano, bom  September,  1762,  dietl  June  3,  1H24,  daughter  of  Captain 
Thomas  and  Ehzabeth  Delano,  of  Nantucket.  Mrs.  Swift  was  descen<ied 
from  Philip  de  Launoy,  who  served  Oiarlcs  V  of  France  in  1543.  and 
whose  ancestry  has  been  traced  back  three  centuries  earlier.  Dr.  Swift 
l)egan  to  study  me<licinc  in  1779^  and  aUnit  1780  was  appointe<i  stngcon 
on  the  sloop-of-war  "  Portsmouth/'  which  was  captured.  He  was  im- 
prisoned at  St.  Lucie,  and  esoiped  with  others  after  reniaintng  there 
for  thirteen  months  by  capturing  a  vessel  lying  in  the  harlxir.  In  No- 
vember, 1782,  he  went  to  Virginia^  carrying  a  letter  to  Cicneral  Wasli- 
ington,  who  gave  him  friendly  aid,  but  he  lost  his  health  and  returned 
to  Nantucket,  He  removed  to  Dartmouth  and  later  to  Taunton,  where 
he  practiced  medicine  until  T809,  when  he  renj*>ve<l  to  hostun.  flc 
was  made  post  surgeon  in  the  army  and  dietl  while  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  in  New  London.    Of  his  six  children  the  eldest  was 
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Cicneral  Josepli  Gardner  Swift,  LL.  1).,  lx)rn  in  Nantucket,  Massa- 
clutsetts,  Decenilxjr  3,  1783,  died  July  23,  1865.  He  niarrieil,  June  6, 
1805,  Louisa  Margaret  Walker,  born  October  14,  1788,  died  Novem- 
ber 15,  1855,  daughter  of  Captain  James  Walker,  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  An  exhaustive  biographical  sketch  of  General  Swift,  who 
was  the  first  graduate  from  the  National  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
has  l)Ocn  published.  He  was  father  of  twelve  children,  of  whom  the 
seventh  was 

McKce  Swift,  born  in  New  York,  April  15,  1819.  lie  has  been  a 
successful  civil  engineer,  largely  engaged  in  the  construction  and  man- 
agement of  railroads  in  various  states  of  the  Union,  and  also  in  various 
important  manufacturing  enterprises.  He  married,  Septeml)er  15,  1842, 
Abby  Hortense  Qiew,  daughter  of  Thomas  John  Chew,  U.  S.  N.  Of 
this  marriage  were  born  ten  children,  of  whom  the  fifth  was 

I^wrence  Chew  Swift,  M.  D.,  born  February  24,  1852,  He  was 
graduated  in  1879  from  the  College  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons  of 
New  York  city,  and  in  1880  served  an  interneship  in  Qiarity  Hospital. 
He  was  t)nc  of  the  leading  physicians  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Swift  was  married  Ajyril  16,  1884,  to  Miss  Mabel  Bruce  Grif- 
fith, daughter  of  Colonel  Joseph  M.  Griffith,  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  She 
died  and  he  married  (second),  on  June  2,  1896,  Miss  Mary  Gatch,  also 
of  Dcs  Moines,  Iowa.     Dr.  Swift  dic<l  June  1,  1905. 

HENRY  A.  FRANCIS. 

Henry  Almiron  I'Yancis,  general  manager  and  treasurer  of  the 
Pontoosuc  Woolen  Company,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  comes  of  an 
honorable  ancestry  dating  from  early  colonial  times.  He  was  born  in 
Pittsfield,  October  6,  1861. 

Robert  Francis  appears  in  Wethersfield,  Connecticut,  in  165 1, 
where  he  died  January  2,  171 2.     His  common  lot  in  Wethersfield  was 
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No.  56.  He  was  surveyor  of  highways,  1675  ^^*'  '685-  His  wife  was 
Joan,  whose  family  name  is  unknown;  she  died  January  29,  1705.  Their 
fourth  child  was 

Sergeant  John  Francis,  liorn  in  Wethersfickl,  Sq)tein]>er  4,  1658. 
One  authority  says  he  died  February  18,  1708,  agped  fifty- three,  hut  the 
New  England  Register  (Vol  XVII,  p.  262)  gives  date  as  December 

28,  1711.     He  married^  February  10,  1680,  Sarah ,  who 

died.  He  married  (second),  April  3,  1682,  Mercy  Chitlendeii,  Umi 
1662,  died  Octoher  i^,  '745t  aged  eighty-three.  He  iiad  fourteen  chil- 
dren by  his  second  wife-     The  eiglith  was 

Robert  Francis,  born  in  Wethersficid,  January  29,  if>97»  married 
Eh'zabeth  Butler,    They  had  five  children.    The  fourth  was 

Captain  William  Francis,  bom  in  Wethersfield,  February  n,  t730i 
died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  March  13,  1818.  He  married,  Octo- 
ber I,  1753,  Phehe  Woodhouse,  Imrn  in  Wethersfichl,  Onincciicut,  No- 
venil>er  26,  1730,  {laughter  of  Jnscph  and  DnroLliy  (Ihick)  W<»*>dhc)use. 

He  probably  married  (second)   Huldnh   ,  who  tUcd  in 

Pittsfield,  February  20,  1820,  aged  eighty-nine,  according  to  the  Pitts- 
field  Sun,  which  describes  her  as  his  relict.  He  was  an  early  settler  oi 
Pittsfield,  was  appointed  a  fence  viewer  1761 ;  was  a  Revolutionary  sol- 
dier; was  on  the  town  list  1772,  with  a  family  of  nine  |>crs*nis,  and  was 
on  the  census  of  1786.    He  had  six  children.    The  first  was 

Robert  Francis,  bom  1755,  died  in  Pittsfield,  March  7,  1848,  lie 
married  Sarah  HuUbard,  horn  1761,  died  February  i,  1847,  aged  eighty- 
six,  daugliter  of  Daniel  and  Nanmi  (Root)  Hnhhard.  He  was  a  Revo- 
lutionary soldier >     He  had  eleven  children.     The  first  was 

Daniel  Hubbard  Francis,  btjni  in  Pittsfield,  January  13,  1783,  died 
April  25,  1850.  He  married,  September  5,  1824,  M  aha  la  Chapman, 
bom  September,  1784,  died  February  7.  1850,  daughter  of  Daniel  and 
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Lucy  (Talcott)  Cliapman.  lie  was  one  of  the  fifteen  original  members 
of  the  Baptist  church  in  1850.     He  had  six  children.     Tlie  second  was 

Deacon  Ahniron  Daniel  I*>ancis,  lH)rn  May  11,  1807,  died  Decem- 
ber 12,  1899.  He  married,  April  17,  1829,  Lucy  Qiurchill,  born  June 
12,  !79<;,  <h'ed  October  30.  1865,  daughter  of  Jdni  and  Mehitabel  (Hub- 
bard) (luucliill.  He  married  (second)  widow  Mary  (Jackson)  Mer- 
rill, and  (tliird)  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Ray.  He  had  three  children  by  his 
first  wife.     The  third  was 

James  I')wight  Francis,  lx>rn  in  Pittsfield,  Deceml)er  23,  1837,  died 
September  29,  1886.  He  married,  June  15,  1859,  Martha  J.  Tower,  of 
LanesI)oro,  I)orn  in  Williamstown,  Massachusetts,  May  9,  1838,  died 
August  29,  1882,  daughter  of  Justus  and  Emeline  (Talcott)  Tower. 
He  married  (second)  at  Arlington,  New  Jersey,  September  29,  1885, 
Anna  Maria  I^'abricius,  of  Pittsfield,  born  May  9,  1864,  daughter  of 
Ge<3rge  and  JuHa  (Mack)  Fabricius.  He  had  five  children:  i.  Henry 
Ahniron,  born  October  6,  1861,  married  Agnes  Bartlett.  2.  George 
Dwight,  lK)rn  January  22,  1866,  died  March  27,  1886.  3.  Frederick 
Tower,  Ixjrn  November  21,  1869.  4.  Clifford,  lx)rn  March  3,  1872. 
5.    Rol)ert  Talcott,  born  December  7,  1873. 

Henry  Ahniron  Francis,  born  in  Pittsfield,  Octol:)er  6,  1861,  mar- 
ried, June  6,  1894,  Agnes  Bartlett,  daughter  of  (leneral  William  Fran- 
cis and  Agnes  (Pomeroy)  Bartlett.  He  is  general  manager  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Company,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  suc- 
cessful companies  in  western  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Francis  is  descended 
fn)m  Robert  Bartlett,  who  came  from  England  before  1640,  and  settleil 
at  Newbury,  Massachusetts,  where  he  died  before  1647.  His  son  Rich- 
ard, lx)rn  in  England,  had  Samuel,  lx)rn  1646,  and  the  latter  had  son 
Thomas,  who  married  Sarah  Webster,  and  had  Enoch,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Bayley,  of  Haverhill,  formerly  a  surgeon  in  the 
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British  navy,  lUiilcy  UaillcU,  lH^rn  in  Haverhill,  i75u,  was  a  luciulivr 
of  the  legislature,  dtrle^^ate  to  state  conventions,  mcm))cr  of  nnifircss,  and 
slieriff  of  Essex  county  nearly  forty  years.  He  married  IVggy  WliilCp 
a  daughter  t)f  John  White,  Jr.,  and  a  descendant  of  WilHani  W'lnlc,  an 
early  settler  of  Haverhill    'tlieir  son  was 

Charles  L,  Bart  let  t,  who  married  Harriet  Plnmmer,  of  an  old  Essex 
county  family.  He  was  a  commission  merchant  in  Roslun.  He  had 
five  children.     His  only  son  was 

William  Francis  Bartlett,  the  father  of  Mrs.  I^Vancis.  lie  was 
one  of  the  most  distingtiisheil  soldiers  who  served  fnnii  Massachusetts 
in  the  civil  war.  entering  the  arniy  April  17,  iSHi  (two  days  after  ihe 
capture  of  Fort  Sumter  by  the  South  Carolina  rdi)els),  while  a  junior 
at  Harvard  College,  becoming  a  captain  July  lo,  same  year.  He  was 
in  the  battle  of  Ball's  Bluff,  October  24,  186 J,  and  distinguished  him- 
self. At  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  Virginia,  tie  was  struck  by  a  ritle  ball* 
April  24,  1862,  and  lost  his  leg  in  consequence.  Recovering,  he  became 
colonel  of  the  Forty-ninth  Uegiment,  Massachusetts  Infantry  Volun- 
teers, November,  1862;  sailed  for  New  Orleans,  January,  1863,  and 
later  marched  to  Port  Hudson,  where,  May  27,  he  letl  his  regiment  on 
horseback,  the  only  mounted  man  on  the  field.  Three  months  later  hia 
regiment  was  mustered  out  at  riltsfielch  He  recrnileil  the  Fifty-seventh 
Infantry  Regiment  during  the  fall,  and  was  apijointed  culonel  March 
28,  1864.  The  citizens  of  Winthrop^  where  Ids  fattier  lived,  jnescnted 
him  a  sword.  He  was  again  wmmded,  May^  1864,  at  the  liattle  \>i  Uie 
Wilderness,  in  Virginia.  In  June  he  was  promoted  brigadier  general, 
and  assigned  to  the  Ninth  Army  Coqis.  At  the  storming  of  Petersburg, 
July  30,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  was  not  exchanged  for  two  uiunihs. 
In  June  and  July,  1865,  having  previously  been  out  of  heallli,  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  First  Division,  Ninth  Army  "      )s,  near  Wash- 
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inglon,  altli(Hif»:li  nol  entirely  recovered.  Six  nionllis  later  he  was  j^iven 
six  months'  leave  of  absence,  and  was  mustered  out  of  service  in  July, 
i8C)6.     lie  was  brevettcd  major  |i»:cneral  of  volunteers  March  13,  1865. 

General  Bartlett  married,  Octolxr  14,  1865,  Miss  Agnes  Pomeroy, 
of  Pittsfield,  and  had  six  children,  of  whom  Mrs.  I'Vancis  is  one.  He 
was  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  Pomeroy  Iron  Works,  at  West 
Stockhridge,  and  was  also  in  the  paper  business.  In  1873  and  1874  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  Powhatan  Iron  Company  at  Richmond,  Virginia. 
He  became  senior  warden  of  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
in  Pitlsfickl  in  1871.  He  was  an  elocpient  s))caker,  and  was  beloved  by 
all  wIk)  knew  him.  That  his  snlendid  military  services  were  appre- 
ciated by  the  i)eople  of  his  native  state  has  been  shown  by  the  fact  that 
his  statue  is  to  be  placed  in  the  State  House  in  Boston,  executed  by  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  Daniel  Oiester  French,  at  his  studio  in  Glendale, 
Berkshire  county. 

Mr.  Francis  is  also  descended  from  John  Churchill,  who  came  to 
Plymouth,  1643,  *^"d  married  (1644)  Hannah  Pontus,  daughter  of 
William  Pontus.  They  had  a  son  John,  lx)rn  1652,  whicli  son 
married  (1672)  Sarah  Hicks,  and  had  Barnabas,  born  1686,  married 
Lydia  Harlow,  born  1689.  'J1iey  had  nine  children.  The  eighth  was 
El)enezer  Churchill,  born  November  9,  1732,  married  Jean  F^isher.  They 
had  six  children.  'J'hc  liflh  was  John  Churchill,  Ijorn  June  23,  17^)3, 
died  in  Pittslield,  January  8,  1849;  married  (J789)  Hitty  Hul^ird,  born 
December  17,  1767,  died  September  i,  1843,  daughter  of  Deacon  James 
and  Martha  (Livermore)  Hubbard.  They  had  ten  children.  The 
sixth  was  Lucy,  born  June  12,  1799,  "tarried  Almiron  D.  F'rancis,  and 
they  were  the  grandparents  of  Henry  A.  Francis.  (F'^or  the  Pomeroy 
ancestry  of  Mrs.  Francis  see  Theodore  L.  Pomeroy.) 
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HON.  JOHN  CRAWFORD  CROSBY, 

Few  men  of  Iiis  years  have  been  called  to  the  duties  of  as  many 
offices  of  large  rcsiK)nsibiIity  as  has  the  gentlenian  whose  name  inln*- 
duces  these  memoirs,  ami  none  could  have  discharged  those  duties  with 
more  efficiency  and  integrity.  His  official  career  has  inchide^I  services 
to  his  city,  county,  common weahh  and  the  country  at  large,  and  this 
notwithstanding  the  demands  of  a  markedly  successful  legal  j)ractice, 
which  latter  is  now  ]];iviiig  \\s  natural  climacteric  in  his  ociiipaiicy  of 
the  bench  as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Su[)erior  Court  of  the  Conuinm- 
wealth  of  Massachusetts. 

John  Crosby,  grand  father  of  Judge  John  Crawford  Crosliy,  was 
born  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  Dcccuilxrr  30,  i/yy,  an*!  cauic  to 
the  United  States  when  eleven  years  of  age  with  the  family  of  his  father, 
who  settled  in  Sheffiehl,  Berkshire  county,  MassacluiscMs.  Jt^hn  Crosby 
became  one  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  that  locality,  with  :\  large 
landed  estate.  lie  married  Hannah  Curtis  (for  genc:d<igy  see  *' Curtis 
Family,"  this  publication),  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  one  who 
died  in  early  life,  John  Crosby,  and  Harriet,  who  married  Richard  Per* 
kins,  a  farmer  of  Sheffield  and  a  Union  soldier  who  met  his  death  at 
Winchester  during  the  Civil  war,  John  Crosby  (Sr)  died  February  7, 
1886;  his  wife  Deceml)er  30,  1892.  Their  son,  John  Crosby,  father  of 
Judge  Crosby,  was  born  in  Sheffield,  February  15^  1829,  received  such 
education  as  was  afforded  by  the  public  schools  of  the  day,  the  while 
assisting  in  the  cultivation  of  the  homestead  farm.  As  a  young  man 
his  services  were  sought  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  numerous 
local  offices  and  shortly  after  attaining  his  majority  he  was  ai>|)ointed 
deputy  to  Sheriff  Kdwartl  l\  Knsi^u,  being  retained  in  that  capacily 
throughout  the  administrations  of  Sheriff  Rnsign  anil  nf  his  successors. 
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Sheriffs  Gcorp^c  S.  Willis  and  draliani  A.  Rrnit,  a  |)cri(Ml  covering  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  In  i8fio  Deputy  Sheriff  Croshy  removed  from 
Sheffield  lo  S!(H'khridij:i\  and  while  a!  Ihe  laler  place  was  chairman 
of  the  l>oard  of  selectmen,  as  snch  hein|[»'  actively  identified  with  the 
raisinjGf  of  troops  in  defense  of  the  Union.  In  iS68,  at  the  request  of 
.Sheriff  Root,  Depnty  Croshy  {(x^k  up  his  residence  in  Tittsfield,  where 
he  continued  to  live  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease,  Deceml^er  17,  1902. 
He  was  appointed  in  1875,  hy  Governor  Gaston,  a  member  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts state  detective  force,  an  office  which  he  held  for  several  years, 
durinji;  his  incumbency  renderinf^  conspicuous  service  in  some  of  the 
most  important  criminal  cases  that  had  been  tried  up  to  that  time.  He 
w.'is  for  several  years  one  of  Pittsfield's  board  of  assessors,  and  his 
services  were  frequently  called  into  requisition  as  administrator  and 
executor  in  the  settlement  of  estates. 

In  1886  he  was  elected  sheriff  of  Berkshire  county,  re-elected 
thereto  in  1889,  and  again  in  1892,  serving  three  full  terms  of  three 
years  each.  An  onerous  duty  which  devolved  upon  him  as  sheriff  was 
the  carying  out  of  the  sentence  of  execution  of  William  Coy  for  the 
atrocious  murder  of  John  Whalen.  During  his  term  of  service  as 
sheriff  each  grand  jury  at  its  sitting  of  the  court  reported  after  due 
inspection  of  the  jail  and  house  of  correction  an  excellence  of  condition 
and  efficiency  of  management  of  both  institutions,  the  especial  charges 
of  the  sheriff.  It  has  been  said  of  Sheriff  Crosby  that  he  "  knew  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  l^crkshirc  county;"  it  is  certain  that  he 
enjoyed  and  merited  a  large  measure  of  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  all 
who  knew  him. 

He  married,  February  17,  1858,  Margaret,  daughter  of  Andrew 
and  Anna   (Mclndoe)   Crawford,  lx>th  natives  of  Scotland,  and  resi- 
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dents  for  many  years  of  tlie  city  of  New  York,  where  Mr.  Crawford 
was  a  contractor  ami  builder. 

John  Crawford  Cnisl»y  was  IxDrn  in  SlicfTicId,  Ikrl^sliirc  DJiinly. 
Massachusetts^  J^inc  t$,  \^S<}i  altciulcd  the  jnihlic  :iiul  ]\\i^\\  svUm^h  of 
Pittsfield,  and  was  gmduated  from  Eastman*s  Hiisiness  Colleg^e,  Pmi^h- 
kecpsic,  New  York,  in  TR7H;  I^rf^'an  jlic  stn*1y  of  law  in  \Uc  i^IVkt  of 
Hon.  Marshal]  Wikoxj  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  ijraduatcd  from  the  taw 
department  of  Boston  University  and  adniitte<l  lo  the  har  in  18S2.  lie 
established  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  prnfcssiim  in  TiltsfKliI  nndcr 
especially  favorable  auspices  for  ten  years ;  he  f>ccupicd  nfliccs  with  the 
late  United  States  Senator  Henry  L,  Dawes,  ami  finni  iHi)^  tu  1905 
was  in  partnership  association  with  John  F,  Noxon^  the  present  district 
attorney.  Snminc<l  up  briefly,  Judf^c  Crosby's  pnifcssinnal  cartrr  may 
be  said  to  have  been  successful  both  in  the  extent  and  character  of  his 
practice,  the  partnership  association  especially  i)eitig  prolific  of  a  pat* 
ronage  and  lucrativeness  of  practice  second  to  none  in  Berkshire  county. 

Judge  Crosby  i?  a  Democrat  of  the  stilwart  type  and  has  rendered 
valiant  service  thereto  in  every  campaign  from  the  attainment  of  his 
majority  up  to  the  date  of  his  accession  to  the  state  judiciary.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Pittsfield  school  committee  froih  1884  to 
1890;  was  a  representative  in  the  state  legislature  in  1886  ami  1887, 
serving  on  the  rules  and  railroads  committer;  following  which,  in 
1888  and  18891  he  was  state  senator^  serving  as  cliainnan  of  the.  com- 
mittee on  Probate  and  insolvency,  chairman  of  the  committee  on  mer- 
cantile affairsi  and  as  a  member  of  the  judiciary  committee.  During 
his  sen<itorial  career  it  devolved  u|)on  him  tu  secure  the  city  charter 
for  Pittsfield. 

In  1890  he  was  elected  as  the  Democratic  caiididate  to  the  Fifty- 
second  Congress  from  the  dien  Twelfth  Massachusetts  Congressional 
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District.  During  this  term  he  was  present  at  every  roll  call  and  intro- 
duced more  hills  and  pel i! ions  than  any  other  nieniher  from  Massachu- 
setts. JTc  servetl  on  military  affairs  and  post-ofilce  and  post  roads 
committees,  takinjGf  an  especially  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  latter 
and  securing  the  jKissage  of  various  hills  for  the  improvement  of  the 
|M»s!al  service,  lie  was  dcfcalrd  ffir  rcclcrlinn  in  1892  hy  a  phualily 
of  less  than  J(K)  cuit  of  a  lofal  of  35,1 1 1  votes. 

lie  was  elected  third  mayor  of  Pillsficld  for  two  terms,  iRot  •''"^' 
1895,  an  administration  which  was  marked  hy  diverse  and  important 
puhlic  improvements;  during  this  pericnl  the  ccnti*al  station  of  Pitts- 
field  fnc  department  was  erected  and  thoroughly  equipped ;  the  heautiful 
high  school  building  constructed,  and  the  l^edfield,  Russell  and  Briggs 
schools  huill.  It  was  Mayor  Crosby  who  appointed  the  fust  board  of 
license  commissioners.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  national 
convention  which  in  i8y6  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  nominated  William 
Jennings  Bryan  for  the  presidency.  He  was  elected  city  solicitor  of 
Pittsficld  and  served  as  such  frnni  1899  to  nx>3,  inclusive.  He  was 
Democratic  candidate  for  altorncy  general  of  Massachusetts  in  1901 
and  was  dcfcalcd,  and  defealcd  ai;ain  in  i()()4  as  candidate  for  lieutenant 
governor  on  the  ticket  with  William  T>.  J^ouglas,  who  was  elected  gov- 
ernor by  a  majority  of  35.000.  Altht)ugh  defeated  by  18,000  votes,  Mr. 
Crosby  led  Ihe  remainder  of  his  ticket  by  8,000. 

He  was  apiKjinted  one  of  the  justices  of  the  superior  court  of 
Massachusetts  by  Governor  Douglas  and  unanimously  confmned  by  a 
Republican  council,  January  25,  i<)05.  He  was  for  several  years  mem- 
ber at  large  of  the  Democratic  state  committee,  resigning  that  oflice 
upon  his  appointment  to  the  justiceship.  A  political  organization  of 
which  he  was  a  member  and  first  president,  and  in  which  he  took  an 
especial  pride  and  interest,  was  the  Young  Men's  Democratic  Club  of 
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Massachusetts,  the  well  Oi reeled  efforts  of  which  are  generally  eoncede<l 
to  have  resulted  in  the  election  for  t)iree  consecutive  terms  of  William 
E.  Russell  as  gnvemor  of  the  commonweal  I  Ik  He  declined  a  re-election 
as  president  of  this  chih  hec^mse  of  his  election  to  Congress, 

Judj^^e  Crosby  married,  February  4,  1897,  Henrietta,  daughter  of 
the  late  Cajitain  Nathan  Richards  of  New  London,  Cuniiccticnl,  Mrs, 
Crosby  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster,  and  nninhers 
among  her  direct  and  collaleral  ancestral  connections  nninen>iis  of  the 
most  inlcresling  descendants  of  the  early  colonial  settlers  (rnclndin^ 
Roger  Williams),  some  of  whom  Ixne  anus  for  the  mother  cmmtry 
in  the  French  and  Indian  war  and  against  her  in  the  wars  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  of  i8i2> 


THEODORE  POMEROY. 

The  family  from  which  was  descended  Theodore  Pomeroy,  late  of 
Pittsfield,  Massaciiusetts,  claim  descent  from  Sir  Ralph  de  Pomeroy,  a 
knight  of  William  the  Conqneror,  and  received  lands  in  Devon  and 
Somerset.  In  Devon  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Berry  Pomeroy  may 
still  be  seen. 

Eltwced  Pomeroy  was  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  in  ^Oj^o,  and 
probably  came  over  in  the  "Mary  and  John/'  lie  settled  in  Windsor, 
Connecticut,  in  1638.  His  wife  died  in  1655,  and  he  married  (second) 
Lydia,  widow  of  Thomas  Parsons,  and  in  1672  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton to  live  with  his  son  Medad,  and  died  there  in  March,  1673.  lie  had 
three  children  born  in  Dorchester,  and  6ve  in  Windsor,  Connecticut. 
The  fourth  was 

Medad  Pomeroy,  who  was  baptized  in  Windsor,  August,  1638,  died 
December  30,  1716b  He  married,  November  21,  1661,  Experience 
Woodward,  daughter  of  Henry  Woodward.     She  died  June  8,  1686. 
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He  married  (second)  September  8,  1686,  widow  Abigail  Qiauncey. 
She  died  April  15,  1704.  He  married  (third)  widow  Hannah  Noble. 
He  was  town  clerk  of  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  for  several  years, 
a  deacon  in  the  church,  and  representative  six  times  l:)etween  1677  and 
1692.     His  fourth  son  by  his  first  wife  was 

Eljenezer  Pomeroy,  born  in  Northampton,  May  30,  1669.     He  was  ' 
known  as  Major  Pomeroy,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners  for  the 
settlement  of   Shcfilcld,   in   Berkshire  county,   and   was  prominent   in 
establishing  the  Indian  mission  at  Stockbridge.     As  King's  attorney  he 
acted  in  the  trial  of  some  Indians  for  nmrder  in  1696.    His  son  was 

Colonel  Sclh  Pomeroy,  who  was  a  manufacturer  of  fire-arms  and 
an  oflicer  in  the  iMcnch  and  Jndian  war.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo- 
lution the  first  Provincial  Congress  appointed  him  one  of  four  briga- 
diers, but  he  declined  the  honor,  serving  as  a  volunteer  at  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill.  Later  he  served  as  a  colonel,  and  died  in  February,  1777, 
at  Peekskill,  New  York,  while  in  command  of  the  post  there.  His  son 
was 

Lemuel  Pomeroy,  who  lived  on  the  original  grant  of  Southampton. 
His  son  was 

Lemuel  Pomeroy,  born  in  Southampton,  Massachusetts,  August 
18,  1778,  died  August  25,  1849.  I^^  ^"^^^  ^^st  married  in  1796,  and  lost 
his  wife  and  child  in  less  than  a  year.  He  married  (second),  in  1800, 
Hart  Ixister,  of  Griswold,  Connecticut,  born  1781,  died  August  12,  1852, 
in  her  sevcnly-lnsl  ytN'n*.  Mrs.  Pomeroy  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
Church  in  1809  as  an  original  member.  She  was  probably  descended 
from  Andrew  Lester,  who  first  appears  at  Gloucester,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  licensed  to  keep  a  house  of  entertainment,  February  26, 
1648-9.  He  had  four  children  recorded  there,  and  removed  to  New 
London,  Connecticut,  in  165 1.     He  married  three  times. 
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Mr.  Pomeroy  ciiinc  tn  Pitlsficld  in  171;*;,  -mm]  hi>\\^\\\  \\w  Hcmciit 
place  on  East  street,  now  owned  and  occiii»ied  l>y  Miss  Miiiy  J.  (r<K))cyp 
daughter  of  the  late  William  B.  Caoley.     In  iSoo  he  bon^^ht  tlic  lot  of 
eleven  acres  on  the  o)»i»nsitc  side  of  Kasl  street,  cxk'iidin^;'  M\^\\{y  nida 
from  the  John  C\  WMliams  phuc.  iiuw  St.  Slt'|ihcn*s  rectory,  to  Mrs. 
Ensijfn  H.  Kelloi^^'s  plate.     rnmcrny*s  lunc  (nt»w  Puniemy's  iivciuie) 
was  laid  out  and  a  workshop  huilt  on  the  cast  corner,  where  Mr,  l\im- 
eroy  advertised  general  blacksniithin^,  slctj^hs,  way^ons  and  plows.     His 
shop  burned  down  in  1805,  and,  hnildinj^  a  l.ir|:;cr  one.  lie  wuni  Iwjfan 
to  make  muskets  cxcUisively,     In   i8(iS  he  Iwnij^ht  I  lie   fnrp^c  Imilt  in 
1806  by  Jason  Mills,  on  the  site  of  the  present  Taconic  Mills,  and  soon 
made  two  thonsznid  muskets  a  year,  and  from  rRi6  in  1846  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  f^fovcrniucnt,  renewin^^  it  every  five  years. 
Besides  supplying  the  t^ovcrnnicut,  lie  tin*ncd  out  ahnnt  two  htindretl 
muskets  a  year  for  general  use.     In  1823  lie  put  up  a  brick  buildings 
adding  a  trip-hammer  slvjp  in  1S2H.     The  nni^kcts  were  finished  at  the 
shop  at  the  corner  of  East  street  an<l  ri>mernv*s  lane*     iJe  g;ive  up 
making  muskets  in  1846,  when  the  government  sidopted  the  percussion 
musket  and  established  the  armory  at  Springfield,  Massachusetts.     In 
1826  he  bought  the  United  States  cantonment  grounds  of  twenty  acres 
for  $760,  removed  the  barracks,  and  erected  the  three  brick  buildings 
used  first  by  his  son-in-law.  Professor  Chester  Dewey,  for  a  seminary 
for  young  men,  called  the  Berkshire  Gymnasium,  which  was  incor- 
porated in  1829.    After  1836  the  buiklings  were  occupied  by  the  famous 
.Maplewood  Young  Ladies'  Institute,  and  now  form  part  of  the  Maple- 
wood  Hotel,  one  of  tlie  leading  summer  hotels  of  Berkshire  county. 

Mr.  Pbmeroy  was  prominent  in  all  local  aitairs.  He  did  nnicli  to 
secure  the  location  of  the  Western  Railroad,  now  the  Boston  &  Albany 
division  of  the  New  York  Central  &  Hudson  River  Railroad,  and  was 
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a  director  of  the  Afijiculliiral  Rank  from  1825  to  1848.  He  was  also  a 
director  of  tlic  Boston  S:  AllKiny  Railroad  from  1839  until  his  death. 
He  first  engag^ed  in  tlie  woolen  husiness  in  1817,  taking*  a  lease  of  mills 
that  had  not  l>ccn  prolitahlc  lo  the  owners,  and  held  the  lease  initil  1824. 
when  he  associated  himself  with  a  distant  kinsman,  Josiah  Pomeroy, 
the  firm  heitig  Josiah  Pomeroy  &  Co.  They  bought  out  the  old  stock- 
holders gradually,  and  hy  1827  had  become  owners  of  the  property, 
which  included  the  land  for  one  mile  along  the  Ilousatonic  river.  In 
1830  Mr.  Pomeroy  bought  out  the  interest  of  Josiah  Pomeroy,  and  took 
intt)  the  firm  his  sons  Theodore,  Rol^ert  and  Edward,  as  Lemuel  Pom- 
eroy &  Sons,  and  they  conducted  a  successful  business  for  ten  years, 
making  satinets  and  other  fabrics.  In  1852  the  Pomeroy  brothers  built 
a  larger  mill.  Theodore  was  the  business  manager,  and  Robert  was 
connected  with  the  firm  until  his  death.  Leniuel  Pomeroy  had  eleven 
children.     The  eighth  was 

Theodore  Pomeroy,  Umw  September  2,   1813,  baptized  November 

24,  1813,  died  Septeml)er  26,  1881.  He  married,  at  Utica,  New  York,  ^ 
Seplcmher  14,  1836,  h'anny  Smith  liacon,  daughter  of  Hon.  Ezekiel  and 
Abbie  (Smith)  Bacon.  She  died  in  New  York  city,  January  30,  1851, 
and  he  married  (second),  at  Pine  Plains,  New  York,  October  7,  1852, 
Mary  K.  Harris,  daughter  of  Colonel  Silas  II.  and  Maria  E.  Harris. 
She  died,  and  he  married  (third),  February  J,  1866,  Miss  I^aura  C. 
Knapp,  of  New  York,  l>orn  at  Newburyport,  Massachusetts,  February 

25,  T831,  died  in  Pittsficid,  October  29,  1890. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  was  admitted  to  the  church  in  1832.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  the  school  of  his  hrother-in-law,  IVofessor  Dewey,  previously 
alluded  to,  and  learned  the  woolen  business  from  the  foundation  in  his 
father's  factory.  His  father  arranged  to  have  his  woolen  business  car- 
ried on  by  his  sons  Theodore,   Robert  and  l^lward,  as  L.  Pomeroy's 
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Sons,  but  the  iwo  letter  namctl>  nut  liking  the  btisitic^h  as  well  as  'Hico- 
dore,  sold  him  their  interest.  Mr.  Ponicruy  was  \\  sUJoldiuhler  and  di- 
rector in  the  Pittsfield  Bank  from  its  incorporation,  and  a  director  in 
the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  until  his  health  failetl.  lie  held 
a  controlling  interest  in  the  Greylock  Mills  at  North  Adams  at  the  lime 
of  his  death.  He  was  especially  genemns  and  upcndicnrtcil,  and  was 
always  to  be  relied  upon  to  aid  in  al!  movements  for  the  promotion  of 
the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  town.  He  had  several  chiklren* 
His  son  by  his  third  wife  was  'i'heodore  L.  I'onieroy,  now  living^  in 
Pillsfield. 

Robert  Pomeroy,  bom  June  30,  18 17,  baplixed  Jnne  20,  1818,  died 
December  12,  1889.  ^^^  married  Mary  C  Jenkins,  horn  in  I  huisonj 
New  York,  July  31,  1820,  died  Augtist  32,  iSSi>,  datigliLcr  of  ICdward 
and  Sarah  Jenkins.  He  and  his  wife  were  admit te<l  to  the  clinrch  in 
1843.  ^^  WytA  in  the  old  homestead  on  East  street,  which  has  been  torn 
down  since  his  death.  He  had  several  childreni  of  wliom  one  was  Agnes 
Pomeroy,  who  married  General  William  Francis  Bartlett,  and  their 
daughter  Agnes  became  the  wife  of  Heijry  A.  Francis.  (Sec  Sketch  of 
H.  A.  Francis,  in  this  woric.) 


I 


edward^StST^rim-in  jone" 

The  significant  business  successes  are  achieved  by  men  who  have 
the  wit  to  use  and  the  wisdom  to  grasp  opportunity. 

When  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs  found 
himself  at  East  Lec^  Berkshire  county,  a  half  century  since  environed 
by  a  network  of  paper  mills>  and  foresaw  the  giant  strides  which  this 
industr)'  was  inevitably  destined  to  take,  he  adde<l  to  his  modest  milling 
establishment  the  necessary  erjiiipmcnt  to  cmlmrk  in  a  small  way  in  the 
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making  of  |>aper  mill  machinery.  In  keeping  with  his  habit  of  doing 
tlioronq^lily  well  whatever  he  mulcrtook  he  speedily  acquired  the  rcpu- 
lation  ain()n|[»;  the  neighbor inj»:  niainifactnrcrs  of  an  ability  and  integrity 
in  carrying  otit  in  the  letter  and  with  expedition  such  contracts  as  were 
entrusted  to  him,  and  to  this  local  recognition  was  steadijy  added  an 
ever  increasing  patronage  until  his  comixmy  had  attained  high  national 
rank,  and  numbered  among  its  patrons  leading  paper  manufacturers  of 
the  United  States,  France,  Sweilen,  Canada,  China  and  Japan. 

The  exacting  demands  of  a  great  and  growing  business  did  not 
deter  Mr.  Jones  from  giving  much  of  his  time  and  splendid  business 
ability  to  the  community  in  which  he  lived,  and  this  he  was  impelled 
to  do  solely  through  goo<l  citizenship,  and  not  for  either  emolument  or 
fame,  for  his  public  service  was  largely  without  remuneration  and  he 
was  essentially  a  modest  man  and  without  aspiration  for  any  character 
of  notoriety. 

With  his  growing  success  as  a  manufacturer  Mr.  Jones  found  a 
necessity  for  seeking  fields  for  investment  and  thus  became  interested 
in  various  local  financial  institutions,  and  here  the  wisdom  of  his  coun- 
sel fomul  frequent  test  and  his  services  upon  numerous  directorates 
were  brought  into  requisition. 

Nor  did  he  neglect  the  social  duties  of  life,  fraternizing  with  and 
being  appreciated  by  the  best  men  of  his  community.  He  stood  high 
in  Masonic  circles  and  was  a  consistent  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  church.  He  was  in  .short  a  Christian  gentleman, 
measuring  up  to  that  full  stature  in  every  responsibility  assumed  by  or 
thrust  upon  him. 

He  was  l>orn  September  22,  1824,  in  Otis,  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, of  which  place  his  grandfather  Adonijah  Jones  is  enumerated 
as  one  of  the  first  settlers.     (See  *'  A  History  of  Berkshire  County" 
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— 1829.)  The  hitter  was  of  WcUli  descent  aiKl  was  hor»i  Aui^usi  20, 
1748,  and  died  December  iS,  1820.  His  wife,  who  was  Ann  Ii^cElwain, 
was  born  Febniaiy  27,  1753,  and  died  December  18,  183 1.  Of  their 
children  Eber  Jones,  father  of  tlie  immediate  subject  of  these  menKMrs, 
was  bom  June  7,  1787,  and  died  April  4,  i860.  The  wife  of  Eber 
Jones,  Betsey  (Pelton)  Jones,  was  bom  April  20,  1794,  and  died  April 
13,  1886.  The  latter  was  a  daughter  of  Captain  Samuel  and  Mary 
(Woodworth)  Pelton,  the  former  (a  Revolutionary  soldier)  born  May 
9,  1757,  died  January  28,  1849;  his  wife,  lK>rn  June  21,  1761,  died 
March  19,  1848.  The  other  children  of  El)cr  and  ficlscy  (Pelton)  Jones 
were  Orville  Orlando  Jones,  bom  June  18,  1814,  died  October  26,  1902; 
Samuel  Pelton  Jones,  bom  January  17,  181 7,  and  now  living  in  San 
Diego,  Califomia;  Mary  Eliza  (Jones)  Barker,  l)om  June  2,  1819, 
died  September  14,  1885;  Eber  Loomis  Jones,  bom  May  13,  1827,  died 
in  childhood,  and  Harley  Leander  Jones,  bom  August  30,  1831,  died 
November  30,  1876. 

Eber  Jones  removed  from  Otis  with  his  family  to  engage  in 
business  as  a  jewder  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  during  the  childhood  of 
their  son  Edward,  and  there  the  latter  received  his  initial  schooling. 
The  family  subsequently  located  upon  a  farm  at  Wellington,  Ohio, 
where  Edward  assisted  in  the  cultivating  of  the  patemal  acres  until  he 
had  attained  his  majority,  when  he  returned  to  his  native  county  and 
there  learned  the  trade  of  millwriglit  with  his  uncle  Timothy.  Always 
capable,  industrious  and  economical,  he  was  able  in  a  few  years  to  estab- 
lish himself  in  business,  an  important  and  profitaUe  early  part  of  which 
was  as  agent  for  the  sale  of  turl>ine  wheels  manufactured  by  the  James 
Leffell  Company  of  Springfidd,  Ohio.  The  addition  of  the  business  of 
equipping  paper  mills  and  the  manufacture  of  paper  mill  machinery 
was  added,  as  above  mentioned,  and  soon  became  the  feature  and  eventu- 
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ally  the  exclusive  inanufacUirinjTC  inlcrcst.  lie  sold  his  East  I^c  inter- 
ests in  1866  to  Henry  Couch  and  Frccland  Oakley  (former  employe), 
and  immediately  ihcrenfter  formed  a  Pittsfield  connection  for  the  same 
class  of  mannfaclnres,  which  eventuated  in  the  present,  the  E.  D.  Jones 
&  Sons  Company,  in  which  he  continued  to  be  engaged  up  to  the  time 
of  his  decease.  Dccemher  30,  1904.  Of  this  comiKiny  he  was  president 
and  director;  vice-president  and  director  of  the  'Hiird  National  Bank 
of  rillsricld;  president  and  director  of  the  Central  Block  Corporation; 
vice-president  of  the  Co-operative  Bank;  director  of  the  Keith  Paper 
Company,  of  Turner's  Isills,  Massachusetts.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Park  Club  of  Pittsfield ;  of  Berkshire  Commandery,  Knights  Templar, 
and  a  thirty-second  degree  Mason.  He  was  one  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  his  church  and  a  lifelong  and  stalwart  member  of  the  Republican 
party. 

His  political  career  had  its  inception  in  1879-80,  when  he  accept- 
ably represented  the  third  Berl<shire  district  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  rctmned  to  the  state  senate  in  1886-87,  where  he  again  rendered 
eflicicnt  service.  His  conspicuously  valuable  public  service,  however, 
was  as  a  member  of  Pittsfield's  board  of  public  works  (1891-99),  of 
which  Ixxly  he  w;is  chairman  (huing  Ihc  years  which  marked  a  period 
of  most  im|n)rtant  dcvclopnicnt  in  the  county  scat,  viz.,  the  installation 
of  its  sewerage  system.  To  this  work  he  gave  the  best  thoughts  of 
his  well  matured  practical  mind  and  his  associates  freely  accord  to  Mr. 
Jones  the  credit  in  large  measure  for  the  splendid  results  accomplished 
for  the  municipality  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Jones  was  thrice  married.  His  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
wedded  November  10,  1849,  ^^s  Nancy  E.  M.,  daughter  of  Francis 
and  Zilla  Breckenridge.  Mrs.  Jones  died  leaving  one  child,  Italia  N. 
Jones,  who  was  l)orn  February  5,  1853;  married  April  9,  1874,  Everett 
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G.  Gcx)dell,  by  wliom  slie  Iiad  one  chihl,  l^eiia  J,  GcxHlell,  who  tlied 
in  infancy;  Mrs.  Good  ell  ditKJ  Decern  Iier  25,  1893, 

Tlie  second  marriage  of  Mr.  Jones,  Octo|>er  20,  1858,  was  to  Ar- 
dilla  H.,  daughter  of  Ijevi  W.  and  Mercy  (Haniblin)  Herrick,  Ardilla 
(Herrick)  Jones  was  born  June  30,  1836,  and  died  April  6,  iSrtTi,  leav- 
ing" two  children,  IlarJcy  Khcr  and  lulward  Archie  Jones.  (Sec  skcldi, 
this  publicationO  Harlcy  Kber  Jnnes  was  Ixirii  Scptcnihcr  24,  1R61, 
and  died  September  24,  i8i)6.  lie  martied,  April  16,  1885,  Kibhic^ 
daughter  of  Saniiid  H.  and  Margaret  (Noble)  Hancock.  A  cliihl  Ixini 
of  this  utiion  Angnst  5,  1887,  is  Margaret  Ardilla  Jones. 

Mr.  E.  D.  G  Jones*  ilnrd  wife,  who  survives  lilni,  was  Aiwilla 
Bartlett  Noble,  danghter  of  John  S.  and  Mary  Ann  (Granger)  Noble* 
She  was  bom  December  18,  1843.  She  has  had  three  chiklren,  Leflfell 
Noble  Jones,  bom  November  8,  1872,  died  July  17,  1873;  Mary  Elvira 
Jones,  born  August  25,  1874,  died  August  8,  1875  J  and  Samuel  Ralph 
Jones,  bom  March  29,  1878,  now  in  business  with  the  E.  D.  Jones  & 
Son  Company. 


EDWARD  ARCHIE  JONES. 

Tlie  numerous  strong  men  of  Berkshire  county  who  liave  passed 
away,  whose  indomitable  wills,  business  sagacity,  enterprise,  industry 
and  integrity  were  respcxasiUe  for  the  most  erfduriiig  and  valuable  of 
monuments^  the  great,  thriving,  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
community,  fortunately  in  a  number  of  instances  left  sons  who  are 
proving  fully  equal  to  the  large  re^x>osibiltties  which  were  their  heri- 
tage. A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces 
this  narrative;,  son  of  Edward  Dorr  Griffin  Jones,  the  details  of  whose 
interesting  career  are  contained  herein. 

Edward  Archie  Jones  was  bom  in  East  Lee,   Berkshire  county, 
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M«issacliusctls,  NovcnJ)cr  3,  1863.  Hi?  initial  schooling  was  obtained 
in  Pittsficld  and  this  was  suppleincnted  by  an  academic  course  at  Peek- 
skill  Military  Academy,  class  of  1882.  TTc  then  entered  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technologjy,  Boston,  takinj^  the  mechanical  engineering 
course,  losing  one  year  by  reason  of  illness,  and  graduating  from  the 
inslitiitinn  with  the  class  of  18S7. 

Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  the  designing  room  of  his 
father's  establishment  and  was  given  a  jxirtnership  interest  therein  in 
June,  1890,  the  plant  l:)eing  operated  under  the  name  E.  D.  Jones*  Sons 
&  Co.,  the  mcmhei"s  of  which  were  E.  D.  (i.  Jones  and  his  sons,  Harley 
E.  and  J^^dward  Archie  Jones  and  Walter  T.  Noble.  The  business  com- 
bined the  maimfacturing  interests  of  E.  D.  G.  Jones  and  William  Clark 
&  Co. 

In  May,  1893,  a  corporation — E.  D.  Jones'  &  Sons  Co. — was 
formed  with  E.  D.  Jones,  president;  Harley  E.  Jones,  treasurer,  and 
Edward  Archie  Jones,  secretary,  the  last  named  succeeding  to  the  trea»- 
urership  U)x>n  his  brother's  decejise  in  1896,  and  to  its  presidency  upon 
the  dcMuise  of  his  father  in  1904. 

Mr.  Jones  is  a  director  of  the  Pittsfield  National  and  Pittsfield 
Co-Operative  Banks,  Presidetit  of  Central  Block  Coq)oration,  and  a 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  Keith  PajM^r  Co.,  one  of  the  great 
industries  of  Turners  Falls,  Massachusetts. 

He  was  elected  in  1903  to  represent  Ward  4  in  the  city  council  of 
Pittsfield  and  served  efficiently  on  the  finance,  fire  department,  fuel  and 
lighting,  and  alms  house  and  poor  committees  for  the  full  term  of  two 
years,  being  then  elected  by  a  large  majority  as  aldeniian  from  tlie  same 
ward.  He  is  a  memlx?r  of  Crescent  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons, 
and  Royal  Arcanum. 

He  married,  Octolxjr  7,  1891,  Isal)el  Amelia,  daughter  of  Charles 
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M.  and  Amelia  (Henry)  AIjIh:  of  SiMinglkUl,  MiKSs;idniscHH,  Mr, 
and  Mrs.  Jones  have  one  son,  Charles  l^Mwanl  Jones,  Ijoni  January  7, 
1894.     'Hie  family  rcsklcnce  is   152  Wuulell  avcime. 


HON.  FRANCIS  E,  WARKICN. 

Hon.  Francis  lunroy  Warren,  United  Slates  senator  from  VVyo* 
niing,  whose  varied  career  includes  galhuU  conduct  in  the  Uniun  anny 
during  tlie  civil  war,  the  successful  ccnitlnct  of  )niiK)rtaul  ruumcia)  and 
commercial  enterprises,  and  conspicuously  useful  service  in  jjovcrn- 
mental  affairs — local,  slate  and  national — Iniccs  his  ancestry  in  ihrcct 
line  to  the  Warrens  who  laudcil  on  the  New  Fngland  shores  when  the 
Pilgrim  Fathers  were  painfully  laying  the  foundations  of  tlie  luteal  Ke- 
piiblic. 

lie  was  burn  in  Hinsdale,  licrkshirc  county,  Mass;iclHiscUs,  June 
20,  1844.  His  boyhood  was  passed  upon  a  farm,  and  his  education  from 
the  age  of  eight  to  fifteen  was  limited  to  attendance  at  the  district  school 
during  a  few  weeks  of  midwinter.  He  then  took  employment  with 
dairymen  for  a  few  summers  in  order  to  earn  means  wherewith  to  main- 
tain himself  while  attending  Hinsdale  Academy  during  the  winter 
months.  His  education  was  not  completed  when  tlie  civil  war  broke 
out,  and  he  laid  aside  his  school  hooks  and  labors  to  enter  the  army  in 
resi)onse  tu  the  call  uf  1 'resident  Lincoln.  As  a  |jj  ivale  soldier  and  non- 
commissioned ollicer  he  served  with  courage  and  liJelity  in  the  Forty- 
ninth  Regiment,  Miissachusctls  Volunteers,  during  the  stupendous  strug- 
gle. He  jmrliciiiatcd  in  the  operalions  on  the  lower  Mississi|>pi  tmder 
General  lianks^  including  the  engagements  at  FkuiTs  Store  and  Donald- 
sonville,  Joniisiana,  and  about  i'ort  Hudson,  Mississippi.  Dining  the 
siege  of  the  latter  famous  stronghold  his  own  and  other  regiments  were 
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asked  to  fiirnisli  a  continji^cMil  of  two  volunteers  from  each  comjiaiiy 
for  tlie  danj^erous  duty  of  preccdinj^  the  cohinin  of  attack,  tearinpf  away 
the  ahattis  and  filHnj^  up  with  fascines  the  hroad,  deep  ditch  in  front 
of  the  enemy's  fortifications,  rifle  ])its  and  hastions  hristhnj^  with  heavy 
artillery.  Warren  was  one  of  three  f^allant  volunteers.  As  the  "forlorn 
hope."  as  it  was  termed,  marched  upon  the  works,  fire  was  opene<l  upon 
it  from  all  of  the  opposing"  hatteries  and  concealed  infantry.  The  loss 
was  terrihlc,  a  very  larj^c  pcrcentaq^e  of  the  assaulting-  forces  l)einp 
killed  or  wotindcd.  The  fnscine  which  Warren  carried  was  struck  hy 
a'cannon  shot,  and,  thnugh  n<»(  scrituisly  injured,  he  wns  stunned  and 
lay  imconsciotis  for  a  considerahle  time.  Jn  later  years  ccnigre.ss  and 
the  president  recognized  the  part  tnken  in  this  affair  hy  Senator  War- 
ren, and  awarded  him  the  congressional  medal  of  honor,  which  is  only 
bestowed  for  exceptional  gallantry  in  battle. 

After  being  ht^norably  mustered  out  of  service,  Mr.  Warren  re- 
turned to  his  native  town,  where  he  accepted  employment  as  sui)erin- 
tendent  of  the  George  Plunkett  thoroughbred  stock  farm.  lie  rem.ained 
here  until  early  in  the  s])ring  of  1868,  when  he  decided  to  go  west.  For 
several  months  in  1868  he  was  engaged  as  sui)erintendent  of  a  portion 
of  the  track  laying  on  the  new  line  of  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  &  P«i- 
cific  l\aiKvay,  then  building  from  I  )cs  Moines,  Iowa,  to  C'otmcil  Hluffs. 
In  |un(»  of  the  same  year,  a(  an  urgent  re(|uesl  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Converse, 
formerly  of  Windsor,  Massachusetts,  he  w^ent  to  Cheyenne,  Wyoming 
'J'erritory,  to  take  charge  of  the  latter's  mercantile  business.  At  that 
tina*  Cheyenne  was  a  fnnitier  place  of  tents,  cabins  and  shacks,  with  no 
semblance  of  ])ermanency,  the  terminus  of  the  Union  Pacific  having 
moved  westward.  There  was  a  general  feeling  that  its  existence  was  but 
a  matter  of  a  few  months,  and  that  it  would  soon  l)ecome  one  of  the 
"  dead  cities  of  the  plains,"  marking  the  advancing  line  of  the  railroad. 
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Mr.  Warren  did  iiol  sliaic  in  the  fctliiip:,  aiitl  liu  derided  Ut  make  Ch^y* 
enne  his  permanent  home.  How  abundantly  his  judgment  was  vindi- 
cated is  discerned  in  the  beautiful  capital  of  the  state  of  Wyoming. 
During  the  thirty-six  years  which  have  elapsed  since  its  founding,  Mr. 
Warren  has  been  one  of  the  essential  factors  in  tlie  business  and  political 
life,  not  only  of  the  city,  but  of  the  commonwealth,  and,  to  some  extent, 
of  the  nation  at  large. 

In  1871  Mr.  Warren  became  a  partner  of  his  employer,  the  firm 
for  six  years  being  Converse  &  Warren;  at  the  expiration  of  tliat  time 
he  purchased  Mr.  Converse's  interest  and  the  style  of  the  firm  was 
F.  E.  Warren,  later  F.  E.  Warren  &  Company,  and,  still  a  few  years 
later,  the  busine^  was  enlarged  and  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the 
F.  E.  Warren  Mercantile  Company,  which  until  1903  conducted  one  of 
the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in  Wyoming.  Between  1873  and 
1883  Mr.  Warren  devoted  much  time  to  raising  sheep  and  cattle,  and  in 
1883  he  organized  the  Warren  Live  Stock  Company,  which  is  now  one 
of  the  few  remaining  large  live  stock  concerns;  at  times  its  holdings 
have  been  126,000  sheep  besides  a  few  thousand  each  of  horses  and  cat* 
tie.  In  addition  to  his  live  stock  interests,  Mr.  Warren  is  identified  with 
the  Cheyenne  Light,  Fuel  and  Power  Company,  as  its  president  and 
majority  stockholder,  and  has  extensive  real  estate  interests  in  Chey- 
enne. 

During  his  thirty-six  years'  residence  in  Wyoming  Mr.  Warren 
has  filled  many  positions  of  trust  and  honor.  In  1872  he  was  elected  to 
the  legislature  serving  as  president  of  the  upper  house.  In  1884  he  de- 
clined the  nomination  for  congress,  unanimously  tendered  him  by  the 
Republican  party  of  Wyoming.  For  six  years  he  was  treasurer  of 
Wyoming.  In  1885  he  was  elected  mayor  of  Cheyenne,  and  while  hold- 
ing that  position,  in  addition  to  those  of  treasurer  of  Wyoming  and 
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meinl>er  of  the  upper  house  of  the  legislature,  he  was  api)ointe(l  governor 
of  Wyoming  l>y  President  Arthtn*.  One  of  the  first  tests  of  Governor 
Warren's  excculive  ahiMly  was  in  (inclh'ng  the  anli-Chincse  riots  at 
Rock  Springs  in  1885.  \\y  his  prompt  and  ikxrisivc  action  in  protect- 
ing tlie  Qiinese  citizens  of  RckIc  Springs  and  ICvanston  he  won  the 
warm  commendation  not  only  of  the  citizens  of  Wyoming,  hut  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  at  large.  Mr.  W^irrcn  continued  to  act  as 
governor  until,  under  the  Cleveland  administration,  in  his  official  report 
he  strongly  criticised  the  policy  of  I^nd  Conuuissioner  Sparks,  where- 
upon he  was  removed.  ITe  was  reappointed  hy  President  Harrison  in 
1889,  and  serveil  until  1890,  when  he  was  elected  governor  at  the  first 
slate  election  held  after  Wyoming  was  admitted  to  statehood. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  first  state  legislature,  Governor  Warren  and 
ex-Congressman  J.  M.  Carey  were  elected  United  States  senators.  Both 
were  sworn  into  office  Dcccmlx^r  ist,  1890,  and  their  terms  decided  by 
lot,  Mr.  Warren  drawing  the  short  term,  which  expired  March  4,  1893. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  three  political  ])arties  in  the  legislature  that 
year,  neither  one  with  a  majority,  a  deadlock  occurred,  rendering  an 
election  impossihie,  and  the  state  was  represented  in  congress  by  but 
one  senator  until  1895.  In  that  year  Mr.  Warren  was  again  chosen, 
and  under  such  extraordinary  circumstances  as  to  constitute  the  highest 
possible  tribute  to  his  worth  and  the  value  placed  upon  his  services,  the 
Uepnblican  members  of  the  legislature  (all  but  three  of  the  entire  body), 
without  the  formality  of  a  caucus,  giving  him  their  unanimous  vote  in 
open  session.  Jn  1900  came  to  him  a  compliment  of  equal  if  not  greater 
significance.  He  was  in  attendance  upon  the  second  session  of  the 
Fifty-sixth  congress  when  his  senatorial  term  was  alx)Ut  to  expire,  and 
practically  all  of  the  members  of  the  Wyoming  state  legislature  wrote 
advising  him  that  he  need  not  feel  under  any  necessity  of  returning  on 
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account  of  the  coining'  election.  O^^^ut  in  siic)i  assurance,  atul  l rust- 
ing implicitly  in  the  loyalty  of  his  fellow-Republicans,  Senator  Warren 
remained  in  his  seat,  and  in  due  time  was  notified  of  his  election  to  suc- 
ceed himself  for  the  six-year  term  expiring  March  3,  1907. 

Senator  Warren  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  industrious  and  saga- 
cious members  of  the  United  States  senate,  and  is  classed  among  the 
Republican  leaders  in  that  body.  In  the  Fifty-fifth  congress  his  speech 
in  advocacy  of  the  army  reorganization  measure  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  all  interested  in  military  matters.  His  herculean  efforts  to  se- 
cure government  aid  for  western  irrigation  works  during  the  closing 
hours  of  that  session,  in  a  speech  of  several  hoursV  length,  brouglit  tlie 
needs  of  the  west  more  forcibly  and  distinctly  before  congress  and  the 
country  at  large  than  ever  before,  and  aroused  the  west  itself  to  greater 
efforts  to  secure  what,  of  right,  belonged  to  its  people.  By  his  speech 
on  this  occasion  Senator  Warren  advanced  the  cause  of  irrigation  many 
years,  and  with  the  incoming  of  President  Roosevelt's  administration 
the  desired  legislation  on  the  subject  became  the  law  of  the  land.  Sen- 
ator Warren  is  a  member  of  several  of  the  most  important  committees 
of  the  senate.  He  is  chairman  of  the  committee  on  daims;  second  mem- 
ber on  the  committee  on  military  affairs ;  fifth  on  the  committee  on  ap- 
propriations;  second  on  public  buildings  and  grounds;  second  on  audit 
and  control  of  the  contingent  expenses  of  the  senate;  second  on  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  of  arid  lands,  and  third  on  agriculture  and  forestry. 
His  position  upon  two  committees  last  named  serve  to  indicate  the  chan- 
nels in  which  he  has  been  primarily  useful  not  only  in  tiehalf  of  the  state 
to  wliose  interests  he  has  been  so  long  and  so  unselfishly  conimitted,  but 
in  the  development  of  the  entire  great  northwest.  Senator  Warren's 
relation  to  his  state  nKirks  him  as  a  fine  type  of  the  modem  pioneer  who, 
following  after  the  explorer,  prepares  the  way  for  that  mighty  immigra- 
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tion  whicli  iiuikcs  iwrmancnl  homes,  builds  towns  and  cities,  and,  upon 
what  was  pronounced  to  be  an  arid  uninhabitable  soil,  plants  evidences 
of  civilization  and  culture,  which  can  suffer  little  by  comparison  with 
the  older  regions  of  the  country. 

Senator  Warren  has  frequently  been  a  delegate  in  the  Republican 
conventions  of  his  state,  and  chairman  of  its  central  committee.  lie 
has  also  sat  in  national  conventions,  and  as  chairman  of  his  state  dele- 
gation in  that  lK)dy.  A  man  of  broad  information  and  attractive  per- 
sonality, he  is  also  an  orator  of  high  ability,  and  whether  on  the  floor  of 
congress,  on  the  hustings,  or  in  a  deliberative  body  of  men  of  affairs, 
he  exercises,  though  modestly,  and  without  dogmatism  or  assumption 
of  superiority,  a  winning  and  potent  influence. 

Senator  Warren  was  married  January  26,  1871,  to  Helen  Maria 
Smith,  of  Middlcfield,  Mass:ichusetts,  daughter  of  lion.  Matthew  Smith, 
of  that  place,  and  Maria  Smith,  nee  Root.     Mrs.  Warren  died  March 

28,    IC)02. 

Senator  Warren's  fanu'ly  now  consists  of  two  children — Helen 
Frances,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Wellesley  College,  class  of  1903;  and 
Frederick  Emroy,  of  the  1905  class  of  Harvard  University. 

WILLIAM  BAINBRIDGE  RICE. 

William  Bainbridge  Rice,  a  graduate  of  Williams  College,  class 
of  '44,  for  nvmy  years  an  exceptionally  efficient  educator,  eventually  an 
e(|ually  successful  manufacturer,  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  is  t>ne  of 
the  most  interesting  and  one  of  the  most  honored  of  the  citizens  of  Pitts- 
field.  He  was  Ixjrn  January  12,  1824,  son  of  the  late  Royal  and  Sarah 
(Heminway)  Rice,  the  former  a  native  of  Brookfield,  Worcester  county, 
the  latter  of  Williamsburg,  where  they  were  married  and  lived  out  their 
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lives,  Roynl  Kicc  cuinbiiiin^  Ht^ricultural  purstijls  willi  ftillowiinj  liiij 
trade  of  sliocniakiug,  Rt>yal  Rice  was  bom  iw  April,  1800,  and  dictl 
in  March,  18S3 ;  his  wife  was  born  in  1798,  and  died  in  the  early  liflies. 

Their  son,  Wilhaiii  BainbriOge  Uicc,  was  alTonlcd  the  I)cst  facili- 
ties for  the  obtaiiiancc  of  an  ethicatioii,  attend  ingr  tlie  (Miblic  antl  select 
prei)aratory  schools  of  \Villianisl>Hrt»f  and  succeed!  11  ji^  in  enk-riii^  the 
Sophomore  class  of  Williams  G>llege  in  1841,  being  graduatcil  there- 
from three  years  later;  one  of  his  classmates  being*  lion*  Marshall  Wil- 
cox also  of  PittsJieKL  His  first  employment  was  school  (cadung  in 
Peru,  Berkshire  county,  and  siibsecjuctUly  elsewhere  in  that  and  adjoin- 
ing counties. 

In  1846  he  was  called  to  the  princtpalship  of  Norfolk  (Cnnnecticnt) 
Academy,  a  position  which  he  continueil  to  fill  uj>  to  1K5K.  Amon^  tliL' 
interesting  persoiialities  lo  cunie  nutkr  the  t  nit  ion  fjf  Mr.  Rice  at  this 
institution  was  Asaph  Hall,  afterward  professor  at  the  National  Ob- 
servatory, Cicnrgctown,  District  (jf  Colninbia,  eini[icnt  ainon^  aslroinK 
mers  as  the  discoverer  of  the  im^ins  of  Mars.  Lorrin  A.  CiKjkc,  after- 
ward governor,  and  James  Dudley  Dewell,  afterward  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor of  Connecticut,  were  also  pnjnls  of  Norfolk  Academy  during 
this  period.  Theron  Wilinot  Cnsj^ey,  LI*.  H.,  compiler  of  ''  1744-1900 
History  of  Norfolk,"  commenting^  on  Mr  Rice's  citizenship  and  e<lU' 
cational  services  in  Norfolk,  says:  *' During  all  his  residence  here  he 
was  a  meml^er  of  the  School  Board  and  fine  of  the  Sclu*ol  Visitors. 
♦  ♦  ♦  He  was  the  most  successful  teacher  the  Acafleiny  ever  hatl. 
While  he  was  principal  the  school  was  lar^c,  flourish inj^,  and  had  a 
wide  reputation,  drawing,  esiwcially  for  the  winter  terms,  inipils  not 
only  from  this  and  the  atl joining  towns  in  this  county  and  fitjui  towns 
in  Massachusetts,  but  also  a  considerable  number  of  young  men  from 
New  York  city,  Staten  Island  and  vicinity."     It  was  largely  through 
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Mr.  Juice's  j)crsonaI  services  lliat  llie  large  tract  now  devoted  to  park 
purix)ses  in  the  heart  of  the  town  was  secured  as  such. 

The  same  puhhcation  quotes  much  intcresti^ig  matter  from  an  address 
dcHvcrcd  hy  Mr.  Kice,  Octoher  lo,  1H94,  at  a  celebration  of  the  tenth 
anniversary  of  the  founding-  of  the  J^olJiins  School  (which  took  the 
place  of  the  Academy),  Norfolk.  An  extract  from  these  (piotations  is 
here  given  as  an  interesting  revelation  of  educational  metliods  of  a 
half  ccnimy  agr>  as  pursued  hy  Mr.  Rice  at  Norfolk  Academy: 

"  The  yotniger  pupils  were  taught  after  a  ])retty  well  defined  course 
in  reading,  spelling,  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  and  history,  espe- 
^cially  of  the  United  States,  with  generally  satisfactory  results.  The 
studies  of  the  older  pupils  were  such  as  each  one  chose, — somewhat 
after  the  modern  plan  of  some  of  our  colleges, — optional  or  elective, 
and  included  arithmetic,  grammar,  algebra,  mental  philosophy,  Latin, 
Greek,  etc.  Most  of  them  knew  pretty  well  what  they  w\anted,  and  I 
made  it  my  business  to  give  them  what  they  wanted,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability.  Their  notions  as  to  the  value  of  education  were  decidedly 
utilitarian.  As  to  educational  theories,  I  am  not  aware  that  I  had  any. 
The  object  aimed  at  steadily  and  i)ersistcntly  was  to  lead  the  l)oys  and 
girls  to  think  for  themselves,  to  look  at  the  subjects  under  consideration 
in  a  common  sense  way.  A  select  sentence  in  one  of  our  rea<ling  lKK>ks 
ran  thus:  '  Fine  sense  and  exalted  sense  are  not  half  so  valuable  as 
n)mnion  sense; '  and  we  l>clieved  and  acted  accordingly.  So,  whether  it 
was  a  ])roblem  in  arithmetic  or  algebra,  or  a  diflicult  sentence  that  was 
under  consideration,  appeal  was  made  to  common  sense.  The  disci- 
pline thus  gained  was  of  far  more  value  than  the  knowledge  acquired 
in  ihc  process,  and  this  developed  and  strengthened  that  faculty,  which 
in  men  and  women  is  so  difficult  to  define,  so  easy  of  recognition.  It 
was  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a  pupil  in  the  course  of  the  winter  ses- 
sion to  work  his  way  through  Adams'  or  Thompson's  arithmetic,  doing 
as  much  work  and  doing  it  well,  as  is  done  in  modem  graded  schools 
in  two  or  three  years,  lliis  is  to  be  regarded  simply  as  a  statement  of 
fact — not  as  a  criticism,  for  the  multiplicity  of  studies  of  today  is  doubt- 
less res)X)nsible  fT)r  much  of  the  difTerence." 

Mr.  Rice  resigned  his  Norfolk  Academy  connection  in  1858  to 
locate  in  Pittsfield,  and  there  entered  into  the  steam,  water  and  gas  pipe 
business  in  association  with  the  late  Joseph  K.  Kilbourn,  an  inventor  of 
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local  note,  the  fimi  being  originally  known  as  j,  K.  Kitlxnim  &  Com- 
pany, a  short  time  tliereafter  as  Kiltx)iirn  &  Kice,  and  six  years  laicr, 
upon  the  admission  of  Eugene  Robbins  thereto^  as  Kilboiirn,  Rice  & 
Company.  Upon  the  withdrawal  from  the  firm  of  Mn  Kilbonm^  wlio 
had  formed  other  associations,  the  business  was  continued  imder  the  name 
of  Rice,  Rohbins  &  Coniixiny,  and  upon  tlie  retirement  of  Mr.  Rice  in 
1873,  after  fifteen  years  of  successful  business  connection  therewith,  be- 
came and  is  still  known  as  Robbins,  Cjaniwell  &  Company,  conducting 
one  of  Pittsfiekrs  most  thriving  industries. 

During  this  active  business  career  Mr  Rice  had  not  ceased  to  be 
interested  in  e^hicational  matters,  and  his  services  were  naturally  sought 
and  for  a  number  of  years  secured  nix>n  the  school  Ixiard  of  Pitlsficld* 
He  was  serving  in  the  capacity  of  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  this  board  in  1876  when  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  superintendency  of 
schools,  and  Mr.  Rice  took  charge  of  that  office  at  the  instance  of  the 
committee,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  by  the  school  committee  as 
superintendent,  an  office  which  he  continued  to  fill  with  characteristic 
efficiency  by  continuous  annual  re-elections  for  a  period  of  seven  y^rs. ' 
During  this  time  the  initial  steps  were  taken  which  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  graded  school  system.  ^^ 

In  1880  Mr,  Rice  acquirctl  an  interest  in  S.  K.  Smith's  silk  thread 
and  twist  manufacturinpf  cstal>Iislnneut  at  Piltsfield  and  his  son  Arthur 
Hitchcock  Rice  was  installed  therein  to  learn  the  business.  In  the 
early  eighties  Mr-  Rice  purchased  his  partner's  interest  in  this  plant, 
associated  his  son  therewith,  and  it  was  subsequently  conducted  under 
the  firm  name  of  A.  H.  Rice  &  Company  up  to  1905,  when  it  was  in- 
corporated as  A.  H.  Rice  Company,  with  W.  B.  Rice,  president,  and 
A.  H.  Rice,  treasurer.    The  concern  employs  many  oijeratives,  being 
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one  of  the  significant  business  successes  of  Pittsfickl,  distributing  a 
large  product  tbrougli  oflices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Kicc  was  an  old-hnc  Whig,  and  since  its  fonnation  a  staunch 
Repubhcan.  lie  has  been  a  hfe-long  member  of  the  Congregational 
church  and  served  for  many  years  as  one  of  the  board  of  deacons  of 
the  South  chuR'h,  Piltslicld.  and  is  now  an  honorary  menil)cr  of  that 
board. 

He  married,  November  20,  1851,  Caroline  P.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Deacon  Augustus  Hitchcock,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts.  Of 
two  children  born  of  this  union,  William  B.,  died  in  childhood.  Arthur 
H.  Rice,  hereinl)efore  named,  was  born  December  24,  1854;  was  gradu- 
ated from  Pittsfield  high  school  in  1872,  and  from  Williams  College, 
class  of  1876;  and  is  engaged  in  business  as  heretofore  narrated.  He 
married  y\licc,  daughter  of  J.  A.  'Iliompson,  of  Melrose.  Connecticut, 
and  has  a  son,  Willian-t  T.  Rice. 

COLONIAL  GEORGE  CHURCH. 
Colonel  (icorgc  Church,  whose  de:ilh  occurred  at  his  late  home  in 
Great  Barrington,  IkMkshirc  county,  Massachusetts,  June  27,  1903,  was 
a  man  who  was  endowed  with  rare  business  genius,  and  had  he  desired 
it  might  easily  have  taken  a  foremost  ])osition  in  the  conunercial  world 
in  any  of  the  great  centers  of  pojmlation.  Although  preferring  to  live 
quietly  and  unostentatiously  in  the  rural  atmosphere  of  Berkshire  and 
the  immediate  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  more  important  manufactur- 
ing concerns  with  which  he  was  ]>rominently  and  actively  identified  for 
so  many  years,  his  was  a  well-known  i^ersonality  in  the  financial  circles 
of  the  east.  He  possessed  a  gifted  intellect,  strong  mentality,  absolute 
business  integrity,  quick  and  unerring  judgment  and  a  fine  appreciation 
of  values,  present  and  prospective. 
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Colonel  Church  was  a  descemlant  of  an  old  ami  houorcU  Cumiocl- 
icut  stock,  and  was  born  in  Canaan,  Connecticut,  ]\\\y  20,  18^6,  a  son 
of  Leman  and  Sarah  (Pomeroy)  CInircli.  l,cnian  Ouirch  was  a  prom- 
inent member  of  the  Litchfield  comity  bar,  willi  a  rqni UU ion  fur  ability 
and  skill  in  his  profession,  which  exceeded  the  limits  of  his  native  stale, 
the  revised  statutes  of  which  he  assisted  in  conipllingp  and  won  for  him 
clients  over  the  borders  into  New  York  and  Massachnsctts.  linn,  Sam- 
uel Church,  brother  of  Lcnian  Clmrch,  was  chief  justice  of  the  state  ui 
Connectiait.  Colonel  Chiirdi  all  ended  I  lie  public  schttols  of  I  lis  native 
town,  Canaan,  and  the  knowleflge  thus  gained  was  supplemented  by  in- 
struction from  his  father,  cs'ijeciaUy  in  law,  that  mi^ht  he  useful  to  him 
in  a  business  way.  In  1841  he  left  home  to  seek  his  hrsl  enjploymeut 
in  Iluntsville,  Connecticut,  a  neigh  I  Kir  ing  village,  obtain  iug  work  ul 
the  smelting  of  pi^  irnn,  the  iron  industry  at  that  lime  \mn^  the  leading 
one  in  that  section  of  the  country.  After  a  residence  of  twelve  years  in 
that  village  he  removed  to  Van  Deusenville,  where  he  became  connected 
with  the  Richmond  Iron  Works.  He  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
iron  business  in  all  its  branches,  and  in  the  broader  field  which  the  works 
there  opened  up  he  soon  became  one  of  the  best  known  experts  in  char- 
coal pig  iron  in  the  anuitry.  Entering  into  business  relations  with  the 
late  John  H.  Coffing  and  George  Cofling,  Colonel  Quirch  became  an 
owner  in  the  company  for  whom  he  had  I)een  acting  for  some  years  as 
agent,  and  later  they  were  joined  bv  the  late  William  H.  Barnum,  after- 
wards United  States  senator  from  Connecticut.  Tliese  men  were  the 
iron  kings  in  the  ante-bellum  days,  and  during  the  war  the  onnpany's 
iron  was  almost  all  purchased  by  the  government  for  the  manufacture 
of  guns  and  cannons.  In  1861  Colonel  Church  became  identified  with 
the  Monument  Mills  in  Housatonic,  which  was  then  the  largest  manu- 
facturing concern  in  its  line,  that  of  the  making  of  bed  quilts,  in  the 
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United  States,  and  tlirough  his  management  and  business  ability  it  as- 
sumed still  larger  pn)iK)rti()ns  and  attained  a  prominence  theretofore 
unknown.  AUhough  devo(inj«f  considerable  time  and  attention  to  this 
new  enterprise,  he  did  not  neglect  the  iron  business,  and  in  1867,  again 
in  partnership  with  John  II.  and  George  CofTnig,  and  the  late  Charles 
J.  Taylor,  the  well-known  historian  and  long-time  treasurer  of  the  Sav- 
ings Bank  of  Cireat  liarrington,  the  I-x:nox  Iron  Furnace  was  estal>- 
lished  at  Lenox  Furnace,  Massachusetts.  I^ter  Colonel  Qiurch  with 
George  and  John  H.  Coffing  incorporated  the  Ramapo  Wheel  Foundry 
Comi)any  and  the  Ramapo  Iron  Works  at  Hillburn,  New  York,  of  both 
of  which  he  took  the  presidency  and  treasurership.  These  concerns 
were  established  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  wheels  and  brake 
slioes  by  the  former,  and  switches,  frogs  and  general  railroad  castings 
by  Ihe  latter.  In  1873  ^'^^  pig  iron  industry  in  the  Berkshire  Valley  be- 
gan to  meet  the  aimpctilion  of  the  west  and  south,  and  thereafter  suf- 
fered a  decline  from  which  it  was  never  able  to  rally.  However,  the 
jiamapo  enterprises,  not  being  affected  by  the  same  conditions,  pros- 
IKjred  greatly  and  were  a  source  of  large  income.  In  1881,  together 
with  K.  A.  Burgct  and  John  IT.  CofTing,  he  purchased  Ijeds  of  sand, 
from  which  the  purest  and  clearest  glass  could  be  made,  incorporated 
the  Berkshire  Glass  Sand  Company  of  Cheshire,  and  shipped  the  sand 
to  all  the  most  i)ronn*ncnt  manufacturers  of  cut  glass  in  this  country  and 
in  ICuropc.  lie  was  president  and  treasurer  of  the  company  for  two 
decades,  lie  was  also  a  director  in  the  Stanley  Instrument  Company, 
the  National  Mahaiwe  Bank,  the  Berkshire  Railroad  Company,  and 
president  of  the  Great  Barrington  Savings  Bank. 

Politically  Colonel  Church  was  a  Democrat  in  his  earlier  manhood, 
but  continued  to  esi)ouse  the  Republican  principles  from  the  time  he 
voted   for  Abraham  Lincoln  in   i860.     Although  he  might  have  held 
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almost  any  political  office  which  his  town  and  county  could  offer,  and 
was  frequently  invited  to  heconie  a  candidate,  the  aliurements  of  office 
did  not  tempt  him,  if  we  except  one  teiro  as  a  member  of  the  Connecti- 
cut legislature  and  the  several  occasions  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be 
elected  a  selectman  of  the  town  of  Great  Barrington.  In  tlie  latter 
office  he  served  for  three  years  from  1861  to  1864  as  one  of  the  notable 
war  board,  having  for  his  associates  the  late  C  J.  Taylor  and  the  late 
John  M.  Seely,  and  one  year — ^in  1876 — ^when  the  same  trio  were  re- 
elected as  the  famous  ''Centennial  board."  Colonel  Church  was  one  of 
the  oldest  Free  Masons  in  the  town  of  Great  Barrington,  liaving  joined 
Cincinnatus  Lodge  as  early  as  1858.  He  was  also  one  of  the  charter 
members  of  Monument  Chapter,  Rayal  Arch  Masons. 

On  February  14,  1861,  Colonel  Church  married  Maria  Louise  Bost- 
wick,  of  Van  Deusenville,  and  eight  children  were  born  of  tliis  union. 
In  the  year  of  his  marriage  Colonel  Cliurdi  removed  to  Great  Barriugton, 
where  he  purchased  the  residence  of  the  late  Tlieodore  Dewey  on  South 
street,  whidi  he  afterward  remodeled,  and  where  he  continued  to  reside 
until  the  time  of  his  death. 


PARLEY  ASA  RUSSELU 
In  every  center  of  peculation  are  to  be  found  men  of  generally 
recognized  excellence  of  judgment  and  uncompromising  integrity,  upon 
whom  it  is  instinct  with  the  community  to  thrust  responsibilities.  Such 
men,  too,  are  almost  invariably  those  whose  private  affairs  arc  of  the 
most  important  and  absorbing  nature  and  whose  natural  inclination  is 
averse  to  the  asstm^on  of  public  duties.  Of  these  in  southern  Beiic- 
shire  is  Parley  Asa  Russell,  of  Great  Barrington,  whose  valuable  and 
diverse  public  service  has  ever  kept  pace  with  successful  business  enter- 
prises. 
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Parley  A.  Kusscll  was  lx)m  in  Great  Barrington,  June  i8,  1838, 
son  of  Ihc  lale  John  Cone  Kusscll  and  Jeanette  Rloise  (Wilcox)  Rus- 
sell. ImUIi  natives  of  Connecticut,  llie  former  of  Wcstford,  the  latter  of 
Canaan.  John  Cone  Russell  located  in  Great  Barrington  in  1824  and 
entered  the  employ  of  an  uncle,  Alvenus  Cone,  proprietor  of  the  gen- 
eral store  at  that  place.  Industry,  thrift  and  business  capacity  com- 
bined to  enable  his  purchase  in  a  comparatively  short  time  of  this  estab- 
lishment, which  he  continued  to  successfully  conduct  in  partnership 
association  with  his  brother,  Asa  C.  Russell,  for  many  years.  During 
this  j)eriod  these  fj^entlemen,  with  others,  formed  a  corporation  known 
as  the  l^erkshire  Woolen  Company,  of  which  John  Cone  Russell  was 
president  and  general  manager  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  This 
plant,  installed  in  a  very  modest  way  in  1836,  steadily  developed  until 
it  liecame  the  leading  industiy  of  its  kind  in  southern  Berkshire,  em- 
ploying three  hundred  oi>cratives.  In  1852  Messrs.  J.  C.  and  A.  C. 
Russell,  with  others,  purchased  the  proi>erties  of  the  cotton  print  manu- 
facturing establishment  of  the  defunct  Housatonic  Manufacturing  Conv 
pany  nnd  incor|x>rated  in  the  following  year  as  Monument  Mills.  In- 
stant and  conspicuous  success  attended  this  enterprise  and  it  became  the 
most  im[X)rtant  manufacturing  industry  of  the  town,  largely  through 
the  business  capacity  and  enterprise  of  John  Cone  Russell,  who  was 
president  and  princii>al  adviser  of  the  company  from  its  incorporation 
up  to  the  time  of  his  decease.  John  C.  Russell  was  one  of  the  founders 
and  original  stockholders  and  officers  of  the  Mahaiwe  National  Bank 
of  Great  Barrington.  lie  died  in  1873;  his  brother,  Asa  C.  Russell, 
died  in  1876. 

Parley  Asa  Russell  received  his  initial  schooling  in  his  native  town 
and  this  was  supplemented  by  attendance  at  Williston  Seminary,  East- 
hampton,  Massachusetts,  and  an  academic  course  at  College  Hill,  Pough- 
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keepsie,  New  York.  His  business  career  had  its  incq>tion  in  1855  at 
Great  Barrington  as  .clerk  with  the  firm  of  Hollister  &  Taylor,  by  whom 
he  was  employee!  for  four  years.  Following  this  he,  for  one  year,  1859- 
60,  conducted  a  general  store  of  his  own  at  I^ousatonic.  In  the  spring 
of  1 86 1,  he  became  associated  with  the  woolen  manufacturing  business 
heretofore  referred  to,  and  continued  to  be  officially  connected  with  its 
management  up  to  his  retiracy  irom  active  business  life  in  1894.  The 
management  of  his  private  estate  and  the  fulfillmait  of  the  duties  of 
various  offices  have  served  to  occupy  his  time  quite  fully  since  the  lat« 
ter  date.  He  has  been  the  efficient  chairman  of  the  board  of  water  com- 
missioners since  1892,  when  the  corporate  interests  supi^lying  water  to 
Great  Barrington  were  purchased  by  the  municipality,  and  was  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  active  in  his  connection  with  the  fire  department 
of  Great  Barrington  as  its  chief  engineer.  He  served  on  tlie  com- 
mittees which  erected  the  school  buildings  of  Great  Barrington  and  its 
town  hall,  and  as  a  member  of  the  comnuttees  which  had  charge  of 
the  street  paving  and  railroad  improvements.  He  was  for  a  number  of 
years  one  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Monument  Mills,  of  Housa- 
tonic,  and  is  now  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Mahaiwe  Bank,  the  Stanley 
Instalment  Company  of  Great  Barrington,  and  Mahaiwe,  and  Berkshire 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Companies,  of  Pittsfield.  Ever  since  the  attain- 
ment of  his  majority  Mr.  Russdl  has  been  a  Republican  of  the  stalwart 
type  and  has  always  given  liberally  of  his  time,  talent  and  means  to  the 
advancement  of  the  interests  of  his  party  in  his  native  town,  county 
and  state.  He  has  served  on  local  and  county  committees  and  as  dele- 
gate to  numerous  conventi(»is,  among  the  latter  the  National  Repub- 
lican Convention  which  in  1896  at  St.  Louis  nominated  Mr.  McKinley 
for  the  presidency.  He  was  elected  in  1899  and  re-elected  in  1900  as 
a  member  of  governor's  council,  serving  the  first  year  with  Governor 
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Wolcolt  and  the  second  with  Governor  Crane.  In  tliis  connection  he 
served  on  the  panlons,  state  house,  finance  and  accounts  committees. 
Mr.  Russell  has  been  twice  married;  his  first  wife,  to  whom  he  was 
wedded  in  1862,  being  Mary  E.,  daughter  of  John  Lewis,  a  leading 
agriculturist  of  southern  Berkshire  county.  She  had  three  children,  two 
of  whom  died  in  infancy  and  the  third,  John  Lewis  Russell,  at  the  age 
of  twcnly-four  years.  Mrs.  Mary  K.  (^l^wis)  Russell  died  in  1869. 
Mr.  Kussclls  second  marriage  was  contracted  in  1870  with  Celeste  S. 
(iilhcrl.  gran<ldnuglilcr  of  Mrs.  (Icorge  Slanlcy,  ncc  Clara  Wadhams, 
one  of  the  l>est  known  and  most  highly  respected  of  the  early  residents 
of  Great  [Harrington.  Of  four  children  torn  to  them  two  survive: 
Mary  Ethehvyn,  wife  of  Frank  Judson  Poi)e,  of  New  York,  and  Miss 
Clara  Russell.  One  child  died  in  infancy  and  the  fourth,  William  Mc- 
Kenzie  Russell,  died  in  1904  at  Cornell  University  while  one  of  the 
very  pronusing  students  in  the  sophomore  class  of  that  institution. 
'Jlic  fanu'ly  are  meml>crs  of  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Great 
IHarringlou. 

l^DMUNI)  la.MORE  CAr.LFNDER. 

Old  residents  of  Berkshire  county,  among  their  recollections  of 
the  |Kisl,  have  vivid  rcmemhraniTS  of  the  genial  personality  and  upright 
character  of  iMlniund  ICImore  Callender,  who  si)cnt  the  greater  part  of 
his  life  at  Sheflield,  Massachusetts.  With  this  town  the  Callender  fam- 
ily has  \yeen  identified  for  nearly  two  centuries.  The  first  of  the  name 
concerning  whom  we  have  recorded  testimony  is  Philip  Callender,  who 
in  1735  was  elected  deacon  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Sheffield, 
and  also  served  as  one  of  the  first  selectmen  of  the  town.     He  married 

Mary  .  .  .  ^ and  they  were  the  parents  of  a  son,  John,  who  mar- 

ric^l  Mary  Snn'th.  October  23,  t735. 
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Joseph  Callender,  son  of  Jolui  and  Mai7  (Smith)  Callemler,  was 
born  February  13,  1737  or  1738.  He  was  one  of  that  band  of  ixitnots 
who  helped  to  recruit  the  r^nks  of  the  Revolutionary  anny<  (See 
"  Massachusetts  Soldiers  and  Sailors  of  the  Revolutionary  War/'  Vol- 
ume III,  page  30.)  He  mnrrietl,  June  21,  1759,  Mercy  Kellogg,  who 
was  bom  April  22,  1740.  This  union  remained  unbroken  for  nearly 
forty  years,  when  it  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of  Mrs.  Ca  I  lender,  who 
passed  away  October  11,  1797,  Her  hnskmd  survive*!  her  a  thiinUr  of 
years,  his  death  occurring^  May  21,  1812,  just  ns  the  clouds  of  another 
war  with  Great  Britain  were  gntherinpf  on  the  national  horizon, 

Stephen  Callender,  son  of  Joseph  and  Mercy  f  Kellogg)  Callendcr^ 
was  born  Septeml>er  r6,  1765,  and^  like  his  ancestors,  was  a  good  and 
useful  citizen.  He  appears  also  to  have  stood  high  in  the  Congregational 
church,  for  in  1810  he  was  elected  deacon,  the  same  office  to  which  his 
great-grandfather  had  been  chosen  seventy-five  years  before.  He  mar- 
ried Hannah  Sheldon,  January  31,  1790,  and  their  eldest  child  was  a 
son,  Edmund  Sheldon,  mentioned  at  length  hereinafter.  Mrs.  Callen- 
der  died  March  20,  1832,  and  twenty-one  years  later  her  husband  passed 
away,  April  22,  1853,  having  attained  the  advanced  age  of  eiglity-eiglit 
years. 

Edmund  Sheldon  Callender,  son  of  Stephen  and  Hannah  (Sheldon) 
Callender,  was  bom  September  24,  1791,  in  Sheffield.  He  appears  to 
have  l)een  animated  by  a  mijarratory  spirit  not  possessed  by  any  of  his 
ancestors,  inasmuch  as  he  abandoned  the  home  of  his  forefathers  among 
the  Berkshire  hills  and  moved  to  New  York  state.  He  married  Harriet 
Elmore,  and  they  had  a  son.  Edmund  Elmore,  mentioned  at  length  here- 
inafter. Both  were  regarded  with  esteem  and  affection  by  all  who 
knew  thiem.  .  • 

Edmund  Elmore  Callender,  son  of  Edmuml  Sheldon  and  Harriet 
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(Elmore)  Callender,  was  born  at  Pallatine  Bridge,  New  York.  He 
was  a  farmer  and  hotelkeei^er  and  from  his  agricultural  and  other  labors 
reaped  a  fair  measure  of  success.  Desiring  to  return  to  the  home  of 
his  ancestors,  he  came  to  Sheffield,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  For  many  years  he  was  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  which  under 
his  judicious  management  enjoyed  a  well  deserved  poi)ularity.  Mr.  Cal- 
lender took  the  interest  of  a  good  citizen  in  all  township  and  county 
affairs,  and  i)ossessed  the  fullest  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  neigh- 
bors, by  whom  he  was  chosen  to  fill  various  offices,  among  them  that  of 
selectman. 

Mr.  Callender  married  Pamclia  Shears,  of  an  old  Berkshire  county 
family,  and  they  were  the  •i>arents  of  three  daughters :  Emily  E.,  who 
married  D.  W.  Crippen  of  South  Egremont  and  who  is  now  deceased; 
Harriet  A.,  who  married,  August  i8,  1874,  Francis  Thompson  Owen, 
.ind  had  three  children,  two  of  whom  are  living,  May  Callender,  wife 
of  George  de  Pau  Fox,  of  New  York,  and  Gwendolyn;  and  Alice  P., 
who  married  Dr.  F.  L.  Munsell,  of  New  York,  and  has  one  child,  Norma 
A.  Mr.  Owen  is  a  member  of  a  well-known  family  which  has  long  been 
resident  in  New  York. 

By  the  death  of  Mr.  Callender  it  was  felt  that  not  only  his  family 
and  near  friends  but  the  whole  community  had  sustained  a  severe  loss, 
and  that  as  a  man,  a  citizen,  and  a  neighbor,  his  place  would  not  soon 
be  filled. 

HON.    MARSHALL  WILCOX. 

Nestor  of  the  Ixir  of  Berkshire  county,  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the 
profession  which  he  has  for  so  many  years  adorned,  and  beloved  and 
respected  throughout  Western  Massachusetts,  the  gentleman  whose  name 
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1819,  he  entered  the  college  at  twenty-one,  practically  without  monegr 
but  with  plenty  of  sagacity  and  unconquerable  industry.  Through  this 
college  and  Union  Theological  Seminary  he  worked  every  foot  of  his 
way  and  finished  clear  of  debt  In  1848,  he  married  Miss  Susan  L. 
Toknan,  of  Ware,  who  had  been  for  six  years  with  Mary  Lyon  at  Mt 
Holyoke  and  with  his  bride  he  sailed  for  India  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  He  remained  six  years,  was  later, 
for  two  years,  a  pastor  in  New  York  state,  and  then  settled  in  Soudiem 
California,  not  to  remain  however,  as  he  was  president  of  Oahu  Collq|« 
in  Honolulu  for  five  years.  Returning  to  Califamia,  there  he  remained 
and  became  the  founder  of  Mills  college,  which  lias  grown  to  great  fame 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  equalling  Mt.  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vassar,  and  like.  Mrs. 
Mills,  a  most  capable  and  esteemed  lady,  survives  her  husband,  and  she 
is  now  the  able  and  beloved  pr^ident  of  the  college. 

Closing  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Mills  a  coU^ne  publication 
says:  "When  we  contemplate  the  life  of  this  nol>lc  ukiu,  and  rancms 
l^er  the  hundreds  of  young  lives  that  came  under  his  influence,  we  realize 
that  no  mathematician  can  compute  the  far-reaching  and  blessed  results 
for  good  which  his  earnest  life  bestowed  upon  the  world." 

Mr.  Wilcox  married,  January  7,  1857,  Nancy  B.  Bradley,  a  native 
of  Lee. 

A  son,  Charles  M.  Wilcox,  bom  at  Lee,  August  31,  1861,  was  edu- 
cated at  Greylock  Institute  and  WiUiston  Seminary,  Easthan^on,  studied 
law  under  his  father  and  in  the  law  school  of  Boston  University,  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  March  6,  1886,  and  is  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession  in  Pittsfield.  He  represented  Pittsfield  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1889.  He  married  May  2,  1892,  Katherine,  (laughter  of  the  late  Al- 
Ixrrt  M1umi|)Kon,  of  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Giarlcs  M.  Wilcox  have 
two  children,  Minerva,  lx>rn  June  10,  1803,  an<l  Rvclyn  B.,  l)orn  Decern- 
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REV.  JOHN  TODD,  D.  D. 

The  Totkl  family  urigiiinlcci  in  England,  and  tlie  American  brancli 
was  planled  by  Chrisloplicr  'J  odd,  of  J*onlcfract,  in  llie  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  who  became  one  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  New  Haven 
colony  in  1639.  He  became  a  large  land  owner,  and  lived  to  a  ripe  old 
age,  leaving  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  This  distinguished  divine 
was  born  in  Rutland,  Vermont,  October  9,  1800,  son  of  Dr.  Timothy 
and  Phebe  (Buel)  Todd. 

Timothy  Todd  was  one  of  nine  children  of  Timothy  Todd,  who  was 
a  farmer,  merchant  and  magistrate,  and  was  an  ardent  patriot  in  Revo- 
lutionary times.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when,  at  his  death,  his  estate 
was  found  to  be  insolvent  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of  the  con- 
tinental currency,  his  sons,  with  a  fine  sense  of  honor,  assumed  his  in- 
dchlc(hicss  and  paid  it  in  full. 

Titnothy  Toild,  father  of  Dr.  John  Todd,  lx)re  a  part  in  the  bat- 
tle of  lk*nninglon.  After  (he  Revolution  he  studied  medicine  and  en- 
gaged in  practice  at  Arlington,  Vermont,  after  having  visited  Killing- 
worth  (now  Clinton,  Connecticut),  to  marry  Phebe,  daughter  of  Cap- 
tain Jehiel  Buel.  Near  Arlington  he  built  a  brick  house,  which  was 
standitig  in  1875,  and  here  were  born  six  of  his  seven  children.  He 
served  in  the  General  Assembly  and  in  the  governor's  council.  He 
wrote  many  articles  for  the  press,  and  delivered  addresses  upon  special 
occasions.  Shortly  l>cforc  the  birth  of  his  son  John  he  was  seriously 
injiucd  in  an  accident,  and  his  wife,  who  had  long  I)een  ill,  lost  her 
reason  wheti  her  husband  was  erroneously  reported  to  her  as  killed.  Dr. 
Todd  removed  to  East  Guilford,  and  finally  settled  at  Killingworth. 
Connecticut,  where  he  died. 

John  Todd  was  left  parentless  when  six  years  old,  and  wni  Inken 
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into  the  home  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  John  Hamilton,  of  North  Killingwnrih. 
Later  he  went  to  Charlestown,  Massachusetts,  making*  the  j  on  nicy  iifool, 
and  lived  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Evarts.  He  then 
entered  Yale  College,  during  his  vacations  teaching  school,  louring  liis 
senior  year  in  college  he  engaged  in  that  writing  which  hecaiiie  a  Hie 
habit.  His  first  articles  were  published  in  Tlie  Seantan's  Mii^t7\::mt\  ;iik1 
later  in  a  little  volume.  Aside  from  his  text  books,  his  rcadiiif^  hmirs 
were  principally  occupied  with  works  of  the  Baxter's  "  Sriint's  Kest  " 
and  Doildridge's  "  Rise  and  Progress  "  class. 

On  leaving  college  Mr.  Todd  was  urged  to  teach  in  a  sclwwl  at 
Weston,  of  which  he  had  charge  during  one  of  his  vacations.  Tic  had 
determined,  however,  ujion  the  ministry,  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two 
he  entered  the  seminary  at  Andover.  That  place  was  then  a  great  center 
of  theological  interest;  the  classes  were  large,  and  the  professors  were 
men  of  distinguished  reputation,  among  them  being  Dr.  Kbenezer 
Porter,  Dr.  Leonard  Woods,  Dr.  Moses  Stuart  and  others  equally  able. 
It  was  during  the  floodtide  of  the  great  conflict  l)etwecn  orthodoxy  and 
Unitarianism,  and  teachers  and  students  were  alike  full  of  white-heat 
enthusiasm. 

Soon  after  entering  the  seminary,  Mr.  Todd  l)egan  to  develop  his 
powers  as  a  preacher.  His  first  attempt  lirought  upon  him  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  TuMilty.  Tlriviiif^  ^^^n^W  '^^fnic  remarks  at  a  religious 
meeting,  he  was  icprimHuded  for  preiK-hin^^  without  a  license,  and  he 
was  required  to  iiuilcu  runfcssititi  nf  his  finili.  He  comulied  by  rising 
and  saying,  "I.  Jnlin  TchM,  in  the  prcficnoe  of  this  august  assembly, 
with  feelings  of  the  deepest  contriiiun  luitl  rc|)entance,  do  express  my 

most  heartfelt  regret  an<l  sorrow  for  having  on day.  in  the 

village  of  ,  in  n  .snmll  scho^jl  linnse.  exhorted  the  people  to 

repentance,  pud  to  .seek  their  eternal  salvation  througli  God ;  and  for 
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such  a  crime  may  1  be  iKinloiiecI."     It  is  not  recorded  that  the  faculty 
pursued  the  wrongdoer  furllicr. 

W  Idle  a  sludcnl,  Mr.  Tcxhl  wrote  a  iningcnt  article  on  Svvedcnlx)r- 
gianism,  which  was  irritating  to  tlie  exi>onents  of  that  l)elief.  In  his 
autobiography  he  n**tes  that  on  b^bruary  J4,  1823,  he  began  the  writing 
of  his  first  sermon,  lie  was  not  physically  strong,  and  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  his  studies  in  search  of  rccu|)cration,  his  condition  l)eing 
then  .so  utipromising  that  one  of  the  profcs.sors  expressed  the  l)clief  that 
he  was  not  long  for  this  world.  After  a  short  respite,  in  course  of 
which  he  did  some  editorial  work  in  Boston,  he  returned  to  Andover 
Seminary,  and  was  .appointed  librarian.  He  now  began  to  attract  atten- 
tion as  a  speaker  and  writer,  and  frequently  ap|)cared  before  public 
assemblages.  Jn  the  midst  f)f  his  literary  work  he  was  brought  into  the 
family  of  Mr.  Willis,  proprietor  of  the  Recorder,  who  was  the  father 
of  N.  1\  Willis  and  of  a  daughter  who  was  a  popular  writer  imder  the 
|)en-name  of  b'anny  b^rn.  In  June,  1823,  when  he  was  twenty-three 
ycfirs  old,  Mr.  Todd  was  lirense<l  as  a  preacher  by  the  Suffolk  Associa- 
tion, whicli  included  the  orthodox  ministers  of  Ho.ston.  After  si)eaking 
in  the  l*;nk  Street  einurh  he  wns  invited  to  settle  in  IFolliston.  S<M>n 
after  be  delivered  an  orthodox  discourse  at  Groton,  a  hotbed  of  Unita- 
rianism.  At  this  time  be  bad  received  four  offers — a  mission  in  Maine, 
one  iti  Virginia,  one  to  South  Carolina,  and  another  to  Savannah.  All 
of  these  he  declined,  as  he  did  a  fellow^ship  in  the  seminary.  He  again 
preached  orthodoxy  at  Groton,  and  so  plainly  that  one  of  his  Unitarian 
hearers  said,  "  everybody  who  comes  from  Andover  has  hell-fire  enough 
to  send  us  all  to  misery.''  'Plie  church  voted  to  extend  to  him  a  call, 
but  the  parish,  cotnprising  all  the  legal  voters  in  the  town,  would  not 
agree  to  it.  As  a  sidelight  upon  the  conditions  at  that  time,  it  is  curious 
to  note  that  at  the  election  rum  was  served  by  the  pailful,  and  was  even 
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taken  into  the  meeting  house.  He  continued,  however,  to  pr6acii  in 
Groton,  and  during  this  time  declined  the  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Observer.  After  the  building  of  a  church,  he  was  ordained  on  January 
3,  1827,  being  then  twenty-seven  years  old.  In  a  revival  which  followed, 
Mr.  Todd  was  taken  ill  .as  the  result  of  over-exertion.  He  recovered, 
however,  in  time  to  be  married  to  Mary,  daugliter  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Brace,  of  Newington.  His  bride  had  been  a  fcllow-iHipil  in  the  Rev. 
Charles  Herrick's  school.  Shortly  after  entering  Andover  Seminary, 
Mr.  Todd  visited  Mr.  Brace,  who  was  so  pleased  with  the  young  man 
thut  he  consented  to  a  correspondence  with  his  daughter.  L:itcr,  when 
Mr.  Todd  was  twenty-tliree  years  old,  and  on  Miss  Brace's  eighteenth 
birthday,  the  two  young  people  drew  up  a  formal  contract  of  engage- 
ment, in  which  it  was  specified  that  they  should  marry  **  when  circum- 
stances should  render  it  convenient."  The  convenient  time  had  now 
arrived,  and  the  marriage  occurred  March  11,  1827,  the  ceremony  being 
performed  by  the  father  of  the  bride.  Mr.  Todd  had  preached  twice 
on  that  day,  previous  to  his  marriage. 

Mr.  Todd  remained  all  his  life  a  member  of  the  church  in  Yale  Col- 
lege, being  opposed  on  principle  to  holding  such  relationship  with  any 
clutrch  of  which  he  was  pt'istor.  He  remained  at  Groton  until  1832, 
when  he  accepted  a  call  to  Northampton,  and  he  delivered  his  first  ser- 
mon there  on  January  20,  1833,  in  the  town  hall.  Ten  clays  later  the 
organization  of  the  church  was  completed,  and  he  was  installed  as  pastor. 
A  meeting  house  was  built  and  was  dedicated  on  the  following  Christ- 
mas. In  1835  he  aided  in  the  organization  of  a  Congregational  diurch 
in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was  installed  as  its  pastor  November  17,  1836, 
when  thirty-six  years  old.  A  church  edifice  was  built  and  was  dedicated 
just  a  year  later.  In  his  dedication  sermon  Mr.  Todd  made  what  he 
termed  ''a  simple  comparison  of  Congregationalism  with  other  church 
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syslcnis/'  and  with  sticli  vigor  Uiat,  to  use  the  language  of  a  letter  writ- 
ten at  the  time,  *'  one  universal  howl  of  rage  went  up  from  i^resbyterians, 
Jvpi***-«»l»aliaiis  and  Unilarians  alike/'  Mr.  Todd's  course  lay  not  through 
unrurilcd  seas.  There  were  dissensions  at  times,  many  of  his  i)eople 
desiring  a  return  to  Tresbyterian  forms,  llie  eventual  downfall  of  the 
church  was,  however,  due  to  an  unpayable  debt. 

In  1842,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  Mr.  Todd  was  installed  as  pastor 
of  the  First  church  of  Pittsfield,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Shepard,  of  Lenox,  preach- 
ing the  sermon.  In  the  sjjring  of  the  same  year  he  brought  his  family 
and  settled  in  the  place  whirh  was  destined  to  be  his  home  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  Shortly  after  his  arrival,  his  bouse  burned  down, 
and  his  family  barely  escaped  with  (heir  lives.  Within  a  year  a  par- 
sonage was  built  which  was  their  shelter  for  thirty  years.  Ilis  life  was 
a  ixirticularly  busy  one  in  all  these  years,  and  his  letters  containing  the 
narrative  are  of  intense  interest,  lliey  record  the  completion  of  the 
new  chinch  bnihlinji^  in  1^5,^:  the  various  happenings  to  his  jieople;  his 
own  exi>eriences  with  *' all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men;"  the  death  of 
his  mother  aftei*  a  long  life  in  which  her  diseased  mind  was  her  constant 
aflliction;  the  six  years'  stay  in  the  home  of  his  father-in-law,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  l^race:  and  much  more. 

His  repntaticni  had  ntnv  extended  throuj^hout  the  country.  As  early 
as  1855  'ic  vi'^ited  the  west  and  spoke  to  twenty-two  different  audiences. 
His  health  l)ecamc  inipaired,  and  he  found  some  restoration  in  a  visit 
to  batrope.  In  iSfjc)  he  jonrneyed  to  California  with  a  company  of  Pitt.s- 
ficld  |>eople.  and  look  part  in  the  ceremonies  <^f  laying  the  last  rail 
uniting  the  Central  Pacific  and  Union  l^acific  r:^ilroads,  making  the 
prayer  upon  that  interesting  occasion,  and  which  was  printed  in  almost 
every  newspaper  in  the  land.  He  delivered  se\'en  lectures  in  California, 
and  with  such  acceptability  that  he  was  invited  to  a  pastorate  in  San 
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I^Vancisco  at  a  salary  of  $10,000  in  gold.  In  1870,  after  a  pastorate  of 
nearly  thirty  years,  during  wliicli  he  had  declined  nunicrons  oflfcrs  tii  go 
elsewliere,  he  resigned,  feeling  that  he  had  served  as  Icng  as  could  be 
expected  of  him,  and  being  desirous  of  rest.  It  was  not  unlil  1872, 
however,  that  hi^  successor  was  installed  in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  E.  O. 
Bartlett,  of  Providence.  In  1873  he  delivered  an  historical  discourse 
narrating  tlie  career  of  the  church  from  its  foundation  to  that  time. 

As  minister  and  man  his  influence  over  the  community  was  com- 
manding. He  advocated  fearlessly  wh«itever  he  believed  to  Ijc  right, 
and,  later  in  life,  was  free  from  that  bigotry  which  has  lessened  tlie  effect 
of  the  preaching  of  many  sincere  and  really  good  men.  In  his  "  Life," 
as  edited  by  his  son,  in  the  analysis  of  the  preaching  of  this  excellent 
man,  es|^cial  note  is  made  of  the  simi>licity  of  his  style,  his  infrequent 
use  of  scientific  theology,  his  great  use  of  illustration  and  comiwtrison, 
which  his  retentive  memory  facilitated,  the  gravity  and  solemnity  of  his 
sermons,  and  his  strong  common  sense  and  deq>  knowledge  of  human 
nature.  He  did  not  often  denoimce  particular  sins  or  inculcate  six^cific 
duties,  but  aimed  rather  to  purify  the  fountain  of  human  action.  His 
power  of  pathos,  which  led  Tiim  to  sometimes  indulge  in  what  miglit 
be  called  the  luxury  of  woe,  and  affect  his  hearers  to  the  point  of  weep- 
ing, gAve  Tiim  a  certain  strong  hold  upon  many.  His  enthusiasm  was 
great,  and  he  had  fine  imaginative  f.iculties.  Tn  spite  of  his  fon<lness 
for  the  pathetic,  he  was  fond  of  humor,  but  never  allowed  that  side  of 
his  nature  of  appear  when  in  the  pulpit. 

His  industry  as  a  writer  continued  throughout  his  life.  Tn  1835 
he  piiblished  bis  "  Student's  Manual,"  which  was  widely  dstributcd  in 
the  United  States,  and  of  which  150,000  copies  were  sold  in 
Kng^land.  His  "  Sabbsith  School  Teacher,*'  published  about  1840,  met 
with  great  success,    Tn  1844  he  wrote  a  very  interesting  history  of  the 
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IJcrkNliirc  Jubilee,  ol  which  he  was  one  of  the  principal  inanaga\s.  In 
1848  he  was  induced  to  assume  the  editorial  work  on  the  "  Berkshire 
Agriculturist,"  but  he  continued  the  work  only  eleven  weeks.  His 
**  Lecture  to  Children/'  which  was  really  his  first  book,  went  through 
many  editions  in  Jingland,  as  well  as  in  the  United  States,  and  was 
translated  into  jMcnch,  (IcMinan,  (Ircck,  lUilgarian,  Tamil,  and  othcT  lan- 
guages. J  lis  "Stories  on  the  Shorter  Catechism'*  were  well  received. 
Jn  1867  he  published  a  **  'JVeatise  on  Woman's  Rights,''  which  brought 
uiK)n  him  the  severest  criticism  of  (jail  Hamilton. 

Jjr.  Todd  maintained  the  most  pleasant  relations  with  other  pro- 
fessions, and  especially  with  medical  men,  who  made  him  an  honorary 
meml)er  of  the  Deikshire  Medical  Society.  To  the  end  of  his  life  he 
kept  up  interest  in  the  |)rogress  of  science,  and  in  all  the  progressive 
movements  of  the  day.  He  kept  a  workshop  well  stocketl  with  lathes 
and  tools,  and  many  specimens  of  his  meclianical  skill  are  highly  treas- 
ured by  their  possessors.  He  was  es|)ecially  devoted  to  his  home,  his 
church  au'l  !]is  town,  and  rnnnty.  and  never  allowed  op|K)rtunity  to 
praise  them  ;^o  unimproved.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  all  public 
improvements.  His  social  cpialitics  were  surpassing,  and  his  extreme 
aptness  for  after-dinner  speeches  made  him  much  souglit  after.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  of  his  later  life  lie  visited  the  Adirondacks,  hunt- 
ing and  fishing.  He  was  «?n  expert  authority  uix)n  fishing  apparatus, 
yet  preferred  hunting  as  a  personal  sport.  In  lK)ating  he  was  as  venture- 
.<<omc  as  a  youngster.  In  all  his  trips  on  pleasure  bent,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  genial  and  companion.ible  of  men. 

Dr.  Todd  was  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  and  he  received  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  from  that  institution  in  1845.  He  died 
August  2.  1873,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  and  the  entire  Ixidy  of 
IKxiple,  of  all  denominations  and  of  none,  attended  liis  funeral. 
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CEBRA  QUACXENBUSR 

Amoog  die  nicn  whose  public  spiril  and  enterprise  have  couiribctted 
in  large  incastire  to  the  mhitanrial  derdopomt  of  PiU56dcl  the  gcnde- 
man  whose  name  fonnt  the  ca^iicMi  far  tibae  nicnioirs  \s  jusUy  entitled 
to  die  general  recognition  which  he  reccires  as  a  fiuhlic  licncfactiir.  He 
is  of  Hollandese  extraction,  a  r^rescntatiYe  of  that  sjilctutiil  Amcrkan 
type  that  has  been  so  important  a  factor  in  oar  tuitional  progress,  which 
through  ntsmerous  generations  has  retained  ttte  diaracteristics  of  tlte 
early  Dtitch  settlers  of  the  Hudson  valley,  inrk^nitnljle  will,  (ttrrscver- 
anc^  thrift  and  conscientioumesa.  Of  die  ancestors  of  CVHira  Oiiack- 
enbnsh  William  Cebra,  maternal  grandfadier,  was  a  soldier  in  the  Pa- 
triot army  during  the  war  of  the  revohition.  Anthony  Bries.  great- 
great-great-grandfather,  hdd  the  office  of  high  constalile  in  AlKiny, 
New  York,  in  1696;  deacon  of  the  Dntdi  Reformeil  church,  i6tj7,  and 
one  of  the  ntnnber  who  attained  tide  for  the  city  of  Alhany  tn  the 
"Beaver  Creek"  lands.  His  son  Hendridc  (grcatgrcat-gmtxlfallwr) 
was  a  free  holder  in  Albany  in  1731,  and  alderman  173&  He  married  n 
Van  Vechten,  and  the  son,  Gerrct  Themnisse  Bries  (now  spdled  Breese) 
held  numennss  offices  of  trust  in  Albany.  Gerret  married  a  Grodieck 
in  1774.  The  families  Bries,  Van  Vcditcn  and  Grosbedc  were  all  rep- 
resented prominently  in  the  military  and  dvic  life  of  die  colonial  and 
revolutionary  periods.  The  Van  Schaicks  are  also  among  the  colhteral 
connections  of  Major  Quadcenbush.  The  founder  of  the  American 
family  now  known  as  Quackeiibush  was 

Pietcr  Quackenboss  (originally  Van  Quackenbosch)  who  as  early 
as  1668  was  engaged  in  the  making  of  brick  in  Albany,  New  York. 
His  son  was 

Adrian  Quackenboss,  who  married  in  1699,  Cadierine,  daughter 
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of  Sybraiit  Van  Schaick,  and  settled  at  Schaghticoke.  To  this  couple 
eight  children  were  liom  and  their  names  show*  the  habit  of  educated 
Dutch  people  of  (hat  period  of  I^itinizing.  The  records  show  that  these 
children  were  baptized  on  dates  ranging  froni  January  7,  1700,  to 
October  29,  1719.  Sybrant,  baptized  June  14,  1702,  married  Elizal^^th 
Knickerlx)cker,  February  7,  1725,  and  of  their  children  John  served  in 
the  French  and  Indian  war,  was  captured  by  the  Indians,'  ffoiii  whom 
after  suffering  many  hardshii>s  he  succeeded  in  making  his  escape.  Of 
the  childrai  of  Adrian  Quackcnboss  the  one  in  direct  linfe  with  the 
immediate  subject  of  these  memoirs  began  an  Anglicization  of  the  family 
name  by  adopting  the  spelling  Oupxkenbush.     He  was 

John  Quackenbush,  bom  October  28,  1710,  married  Elizabeth 
Rumbley,  December  22,  1730.  He  purchased  a  farm  in  1765  on  what 
was  then  known  as  the  "  Schneyder  Patent,"  which  had  been  granted 
by  the  crown  in  1762,  a  10,000  acre  tract  on  the  eastern  border  of  the 
present  towti  of  Hoosick,  New  York,  subsequently  called  Mapletown. 
He  had  six  children,  three  sons  and  three  daughters.  His  son  Adrian, 
born  in  1746,  died  a  Patriot  soldier  on  a  revolutionary  battlefield.  Of 
these  children  the  great-grandfather  of  Cebra  Quackenbush  was 

Gosen  (English  rendition  Hosea)  Quackenbush,  born  May  27, 
1744,  rendered  valuable  service  during  the  war  of  the  revolution  in  the 
field,  at  the  head  of  his  command  and  as  colonel  in  the  second  military 
department  at  Albany.  He  married  and  left  three  children,  the  eldest, 
grandfather  of  the  immediate  subject  of  these  memoirs,  being 

John  Quackenbush,  who  married  Hannah,  daugliter  of  Peter 
Ostrander.  Tlie  children  of  this  marriage  were  Peter.  Benjamin,  John 
L.  and  Susannah.    Of  these 

Peter  Quackenbush.  bom  at  Hoosick,  May  31.  1R07.  was  for  a 
number  of  years  senior  member  of  the  leading  powder  manufacturing 
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firm  of  Quackenbush,  Steer  &  Armstrong,  whose  plant  was  located  at 
Fair  Haven,  Vermont.'  He  was  married  November  13,  1833,  to  Mary 
Cebra,  daughter  of  James  and  Maria  (Cebra)  Breese.  James  Rrcese 
was  a  descendant  of  Hendrick  Rrcese,  one  of  the  early  scUlcrs  of  AI- 
1>any,  New  York,  and  whose  son  Anthony  was  high  constable  of  that 
city  in  1696.  Mr.  Peter  Quackenbush  purchased  a  farm  of  his  wife's 
father  at  Hoosick,  upon  which  he  resided  for  many  years.  Mrs.  Quack- 
enbush is  descril)ed  in  the  "Annals  of  Hoosick"  as  "a  lady  rich  in 
graces  and  virtues."  G)llaterally  connected  with  this  family  was  Maria 
Bogardus,  whose  mother  was  Anneke  Jans,  from  whom  Trinity  Church 
acquired  its  now  priceless  real  estate.  Anthony  Breese,  son  of  Henry 
Breesie  and  Wyntje  Van  Vechten  Breese,  married  Carayutje  Yates  al)out 
1759.  Jolni  Yales  Cebni,  a  great-uncle,  from  whom  the  subject  of 
this  sketch  received  his  given  name,  married  in  April,  1809,  Mary 
Harriman,  a  daughter  of  a  distinguished  I^ng  Island  family. 

Cebra  Quackenbush  was  liorn  at  Hoosick,  Rensselaer  ccxinty. 
New  York,  September  7,  1838.  He  attended  Ball  Seminary,  Hoosick, 
and  Hudson  River  Institute,  Qaverack.  He  immediately  thereafter 
entered  upon  the  serious  duty  of  obtaining  a  business  education  by  ac- 
cepting a  clerkship  in  the  store  of  A.  Tliayer  &  Son,  Hoosick  Falls, 
where  the  service  and  salary  were  in  inverse  ratio,  the  latter  being  $5 
a  month  and  board,  the  former  long  hours  and  miscellaneous  drudgery. 
Mr.  Ouackenbush's  inceptive  business  experience  on  his  own  account 
was  in  Hoosick  Falls,  whence  in  1865  he  came  to  Pittsfield  and  pur- 
chased the  American  House,  a  then  comparatively  unknown  hostelry, 
and  within  a  few  years  had  secured  a  patronage  of  the  l^est  class  of 
travelers  which  tested  its  utmost  capacity  and  necessitated  its  material 
enlargement.  In  1876  he  practically  retired  from  his  business  activ- 
ities still,  however,  retaining  his  proprietary  interest  in  the  Americm 
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House  until  i88y,  when  he  leased  the  |)roi)erty  to  Messrs.  Plumb  and 
Clark,  who  have  had  continuous  and  conspicuous  success  in  the  con- 
duct of  Iho  hole),  which  since  1898  has  hcen  known  as  The  New  Ameri- 
can. The  year  last  named  dates  the  completion  of  the  amimodious  and 
elej^mt  new  structure  and  the  remodelling  and  refitting  of  the  rear  of 
the  nriginal  structure,  the  huilding  in  its  entirety  l)eing  one  of  the  im- 
jiosing  cdiliccs  of  North  street.  It  was  Intilt  U|xmi  plans  of  J.  Mc- 
Arthur  Vance,  archilcd,  hy  Messrs.  I  )ndge  and  Devaimay.  builders, 
and  may  justly  he  pronounced  upon  both  mechanical  and  architectural 
grounds  a  most  substantial  improvement  to  the  couiUy  .seat.  As  a  hf)Stelry 
it  is  only  necessary  lo  say  that  it  almost  monopolizes  the  patronage  of  that 
l)est  informcMl  class  of  all  patrons  of  hotels,  the  commercial  traveler. 
Many  public  diimers  have  been  given  at  the  hotel,  a  notable  and  interest- 
ingly unifjue  one  during  Mr.  Onackenhusirs  administration  lx?ing  that 
of  Tune  30,  1870,  to  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  who  had  reached  or 
passed  the  a|i:e  of  seventy,  at  which  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  V.  IMinikett 
presided. 

Another  of  the  building  enterprises  of  Mr.  Quackenhush  was  his 
erection  in  1871-72,  in  conjunction  with  Messrs.  Munyan.  builders,  of 
the  Academy  of  Music,  which  shortly  after  its  dedication  in  1872  came 
into  Ihc  .^ole  possession  of  Mr.  Ouackenbnsh.  In  1880  four  stores  were 
added  hy  him  to  the  building.  Throughout  ^  long  term  of  years  the 
academy  was  the  only  building  in  Pittsfield  suitable  for  public  meet- 
ings, theatrical  or  musical  entertainments,  and  its  owner  has  many 
times  donated  its  use  for  henevolent  and  patriotic  purpo.ses.  The  great 
storm  of  1877  destroyed  a  |K)rtion  of  one  of  the  end  walls  of  the 
building,  and  its  owner  was  accorded  a  complimentary  benefit  by  lead- 
ing citizens  of  Pittsfield,  who  voiced  the  appreciative  sentiment  of  the 
commimity  in  announcing  the  benefit  in  question  in  this  wise:     "The 
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obligations  of  the  town  of  Pittsiield  to  the  proprietorship  of  the  Acad* 
emy  of  Music  are  not  diminished  by  the  fact  tliat  its  ownership  is  un- 
divided and  has  not  sought  aid  outside  of  itself  in  erecting  and  main- 
taining  a  building  which  contributes  to  the  pleasure  of  every  liberal 
minded  citizen.  Had  the  injury  inflicted  by  the  late  gale  been  suflicient 
to  destroy  the  building,  the  town  miglit  liave  waited  long  for  another 
like  it."  From  1874  to  1878  Mr.  Quackenbush  experimented  in  manu- 
facturing investments  upon  the  favorable,  but  as  it  proved,  over-sanguine 
representations  of  friends  interested  in  the  Eagle  Mowing  &  Reaping 
Machine  Company  of  Albany,  New  York.  During  this  period  he  served 
as  a  director  of  the  company,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time  as  its  treas- 
urer, an  experience  which  cost  him  $100,000,  but  left  him  with  an  un- 
blemished reputation  for  business  integrity.  Mr.  Quackenbush  retains 
the  old  homestead  in  the  place  of  his  nativity  and  there  passes  his  sum- 
mers, while  the  winter  seasons  have  been  spent  mainly  in  New  York 
city  and  abroad.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  Holland  Society  of  New  York ;  of  the  Young  Men's  Asso- 
ciation of  Albany,  and  since  1863  of  Rensselaer  Lodge  No.  400,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  of  Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Quackenbush  died  September  22,  1891,  leaving  three  daugh- 
ters, Ada  Cebra  McLean,  Mary  Annette  McCandliss  and  Florence  Dew- 
ey Graves. 

On  December  7,  i802.  Major  Quackenbush  married  Minna  Wilk- 
inson Millard,  an  accomplished  lady  of  New  York  city. 

CLAPP  FAMILY. 
The  family  from  which  is  descended  Mrs.  Mary  Campl)ell  Ragg,  of 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  planted  in  America  by  Captain  Roger 
Clapp,  who  was  lx>m  in  Salcomlie  Regis,  Devonshire,  England,  April  6, 
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i(x)9,  ilicd  ill  Hnslnn,  Massacliiisells,  hY'hruary  2,  1691 ;  married,  No- 
vember 6,  1633,  Johanna  Von\,  Ix)rn  June  8,  161 7,  died  in  Boston, 
Massachusctls,  June  29,  1695,  daujjiiter  of  Thomas  Ford,  of  Dorchester, 
England,  and  of  Windsor,  Connecticut. 

lie  came  over  in  llic  sliip  '*  Mary  and  John,"  with  the  first  settlers 
of  Dorchester,  who  arrived  there  about  June  17,  1630.  He  was  select- 
man in  Boston  in  1637.  and  fourteen  times  thereafter.  In  1665  he  took 
cfimmand  of  a  stone  castle  on  a  jmiall  island  al)out  three  miles  from 
Boston,  of  which  castle  he  was  captain  for  twenty-one  years.  Previous 
to  that  time  it  is  thought*  that  he  lived  near  the  causeway  leading  to 
Little  Neck,  now  South  Boston.  The  "  Memoirs  of  Captain  Roger 
riapp"  were  ))rintcd  in  1731,  extracts  from  which,  wth  a  verbatim  copy 
of  his  will,  are  given  in  the  Clai>j)  genealogy.  He  was  a  founder  of  the 
church  in  Dtirchcster.     He  had  fourteen  children.    The  sixth  was 

Preserved  Clapp  (2),  lK>rn  in  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  Novem- 
ber 23.  1(^)43;  died  in  Northampton.  Massachusetts,  September  20,  1720; 
married,  June  4,  t668,  Sarah  Newbury,  died  Octol^er  3,  1716,  daughter 
of  Benjamin  Newbury,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  He  settled  in  North- 
ampton at  al)out  the  age  of  twenty,  wlien  it  was  a  week's  journey  from 
Boston,  over  a  jxith  through  the  forest  where  the  trees  were  marked. 
He  was  a  leading  man  in  the  town,  a  captain,  representative  to  the  gen- 
eral court,  and  a  ruling  elder  in  the  church.  He  had  eight  children.  The 
fifth  was 

Tj'cutcnant  Samuel  Clapp  (3),  l)orn  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts, 
in  1677:  died  in  1761;  married,  in  ^(^7,  Sarah  Bartlctt,  who  died  Au- 
gust 7,  T703.  He  married  (second)  September  15.  1704,  Tliankful 
King,  who  died  September  18,  1705.  He  married  (third)  March  17, 
1708,  Mary  Sheldon,  l)orn  in  Northampton.  Massachusetts,  in  1687, 
daughter  cf  John  and  Hannah  Sheldon.    Mary  Sheldon  was  taken  cap- 
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five  at  Deerfiekl,  MassfiChusetts,  in  1704,  by  the  Indians,  wlia  Icmk  licr 
to  Canada.  She  was  engaged  to  Jonathan  Strong,  who  supjxised  she 
was  dead  and  married  some  cMie  else,  so  that  when  she  returned  she 
married  Mr.  Clapp,  but  on  his  death,  Mr.  Strong,  being  a  widower,  slie 
married  him  when  she  was  lietween  seventy  and  eighty  years  ohl.  Mr. 
Clapp  was  lieutenant  of  a  military  company  in  Northampton.  He  had 
seven  children.    His  seventh  child,  the  first  by  his  third  wife,  was 

El)enezer  Clapp  (4),  bi>rn  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  October 
13,  1726;  died  September  22,  1797;  married  in  Deerfield,  Massachusetts, 
January  lo,  1750,  Catherine  Catlin,  bom,  January  8,  1728-9,  died  April 
21,  1798,  daughter  of  Captain  John  and  Mary  (Mtmn)  Catlin.  He 
lived  in  Northampton,  and  served  in  the  Friench  and  Indian  war  in  1746 
and  1747.    Helmd  ten  children.    The  first  was 

Kl)enczer  Clapi>  (5),  l)orn  in  Northami)ton,  Massachusetts,  in  1757; 
died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  June  16,  1833;  marrieil,  May  5,  1778, 
Ann  Tileston,  of  Dorchester.  He  lived  in  Northampton,  and  served 
his  time  at  the  tanning  business  with  Colonel  Elienezer  Cla}^>,  of  Dor- 
chester.   He  had  six  children.    Tlie  third  was 

Jason  Clapp  (6),  born  in  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  Nov«n- 
l)er  5,  1782;  died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  Octolier  29,  1868;  mar- 
ried Patience  Stockbridge,  who  died  July  18,  1839.  He  marrie<l  (sec- 
ond) widow  Cecelia  (Eldredge)  Luce.  He  and  his  wife  Patience  were 
admitted  to  the  church  in  1827.  Mrs.  laice  was  admitted  in  183a  He 
came  to  Pittsfield,  and,  having  l)cen  an  apiircnticc  in  the  carriage  busi- 
ness from  the  age  of  seventeen,  becanie  the  foreman  of  T^.  Pomeroy's 
manufactory  and  remained  with  him  for  six  years.  In  1810  he  l>egan 
business  for  himself,  and  in  1840  associated  his  son  Edwin  with  liim 
under  the  firm  name  of  Jason  Qapp  &  Son.  He  employed  from  forty 
to  fifty  men,  and  in  1856  he  had  had  alxntt  three  hundred  aiifirentices 
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since  Ixrginiiipg  business.  He  turned  mil  tlic  l)cst  kind  of  work,  one  of 
his  carriages  being  given  to  President  Pierce  by  sotne  Hoston  friends. 
Me  had  medals  awarded  f<»r  his  line  rarriages.  lie  owned  and  c^ierated 
the  stage  roule  belween  Albany  and  Boston,  in  the  conduct  of  this  busi- 
ness having  an  asscniale  in  his  son  lulwin.  He  was  twice  elected  rqire- 
sentative  to  the  general  cotnt.  He  had  three  children.  The  second 
was 

Edwin  Clapi)  (7),  born  in  Pillsfield,  Mass;ichusclts,  May  i,  1809; 
died  July  27,  1884;  married,  June  26,  1834,  Emily  Peck,  who  was  born 
in  1813,  die<l.  y\pril  1;^,  J 840,  daughter  of  Captain  Jal)ez  and  Alice 
(Millard)  Peck.  He  married  (second),  December  30,  1851,  Mary  Mar- 
tin, who  was  born  July  30.  1818.  died  Noveml)er  4,  1901,  daughter  of 
Honorable  Calvin  and  Mary  (Campbell)  Martin. 

Mr.  Clapp  was  taken  into  i)artnership  with  his  father  in  the  carriage 
business  in  1840,  and  was  a  successful  business  man  and  pronn'nent  in 
public  alTairs..  He  t(M)k  an  interest  in  the  fire  department  and  was  at 
one  time  foreman  of  the  Housatonic  l^ngine  Company.  He  was  a  di- 
rector of  the  Agricultiual  Nation.d  llink,  the  IJerkshire  County  Savings 
l^ank,  the  I'ittsfield  Coal  (las  ComiKiny,  and  a  trustee  of  the  Berkshire 
Athenaeum.  He  had  three  children  by  his  first  wife  and  they  died  in 
infancy.  Of  his  two  children  by  his  second  wife,  the  one  siirviving  is 
Mary  Campbell  Clapp,  wife  of  Allen  H.  Bagg  (see  sketch). 


AUGUSTUS  KEEEER  BOOM. 

A  leading  physician  of  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
is  Dr.  A.  K.  Boom,  a  native  of  Albany,  New  York,  born  May  13,  1866, 
son  of  James  and  Lucy  (Selby)  Bcwm.  l\'iternally  he  is  descended 
from  Matthaus  Boom,  who  with  a  brother  Johannas,  were  among  the 
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early  Dutch  settlers  of  Fort  Orange  (now  Albany),  New  York,  Matthaus 
Booui  married  Maria  Hilten,  April  25,  1752.  Tliey  had  one  child. 
Maria  (Hilten)  Boom  died  and  Matthaus  Boom  then  married  Josina 
Seger,  by  whom  he  had  eight  children.  Of  these  Nicholas  Boom,  bom 
November  23,  1763,  entered  the  Colonial  anny  when  fourteen  years  of 
age,  serving  in  Oiptain  Nicholas  Van  Kcnssclaer's  comixmy,  l)clonging  to 
the  First  Regiment,  New  York  Line,  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  commandant. 
Nicholas  Boom  while  on  a  scouting  expedition  out  of  Fort  Stanwix  in 
1778  met  with  an  accident  that  crippled  him  for  life,  ultimately  losing 
his  leg.  He  married  Elizabeth  Wands,  by  whom  he  had  two  children. 
Margaret  and  John.  Nicholas  died  in  1816.  His  son  John  married 
Mary  Patterson  and  their  children  were:  James  and  Elizalxjth.  James 
married  Lucy  Selby  and  their  son  is  the  immediate  subject  of  Ihcse 
memoirs. 

Augustus  Keefer  Boom  received  his  preliminary  education  in  the 
public  and  high  schools  of  Albany,  New  York,  and  there  took  up  the 
study  of  medicine  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  John  Swinburne,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  Empire  stale. 
He  was  graduated  from  the  medical  dqwrtment  of  Woostei-  Univer- 
sity, Cleveland,  Ohio  (now  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons)  and 
immediately  thereafter  entered  upon  the  practice  of  his  profession  at 
/\(lams,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  where  he  has  ever  since  been 
located.  He  is  a  meml)er  of  the  Northern  Berkshire  Society,  and  a 
Fellow  of  Massachusetts  Medical  Society.  Fraternally  his  association 
is  with  I.  O.  O.  F.  and  B.  P.  O.  E.  His  public  service  has  l)een  as 
town  physician  and  member  of  the  Iward  of  health,  in  both  of  which 
capacities  he  oURciated  for  a  numlicr  of  years.  He  also  rendered  elTective 
service  as  assistant  engineer  of  Adams  fire  department,  an  elective  of- 
fice.    His  political  affiliation  is  Republican.     Dr.  Boom  is  one  of  the 
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1x)arfl  of  United   States  pension  examiners,  his  associates  being  Drs. 
O.  S.  RoI)crts  of  Pittsfielcl,  and  Dorville  M.  Wilcox  of  Lee. 

lie  was  married  January  26,  1887,  ^^  Maria,  daughter  of  Anthony 
and  Tlarrict  dc  Roiivillc  of  Alhnny.  Of  Ihc  children  lx)rn  to  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  r»f)om,  Ihc  first  horn,  Lnhi  May,  died  when  eleven  years  of  age. 
The  surviving  chiUhen  are  Florence  and  Hazel. 

JAMI'S  MADISON  UAkKJik. 

'Hie  death  of  Judge  James  Madison  Barker,  which  occurred  at  the 
Union  Cluh  in  r»('.ston,  Massachusetts,  October  2,  1905,  removed  from 
Berkshire  county.  Massachusetts,  one  of  its  representative  citizens,  a  man 
widely  known  for  his  high  character,  great  ability  and  rare  personal 
charm,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  a  wise  and  sound  adviser  in  business  af- 
fairs, lx)th  of  the  indivichial,  coriK)ration  and  the  community,  identified 
with  healthy  and  honorable  institutions,  and  who  served  his  native  state 
in  a  judicial  caparily  fnr  alw-nt  a  (|uartcr  (.f  a  rcniury,  first  cmi  the  supe- 
rior bench,  and  later  as  :i  judge  of  the  higllicst  court  in  the  conunon- 
wealth. 

lie  was  born  hi  Pittsficld.  Massachusetts,  October  23,  1839,  a  son 
of  J(»hn  V.  and  Sarah  (Apthorp)  Barker,  and  grandson  on  the  maternal 
<:idc  of  James  y\pihorp,  of  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  whose  house  was 
situated  on  the  road  running  north,  past  the  cemetery.  He  pursued  his 
prcjiaratory  studies  at  various  schools  and  academies  and  enteretl  Will- 
iams (Tollcge.  where  he  took  high  rank,  and  from  which  he  was  gradu- 
ated with  the  class  of  i860.  He  studied  law  in  New  York  city  and  at 
the  Harvard  Law  .School,  and  was  adniitted  to  the  bar  January  13,  1863. 
Shortly  afterward  he  opened  an  office  in  Pittsfield  and  continued  in 
practice,  iKMiig  associated  at  different  times  with  Charles  N.   Kmer.son 
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and  Thomas  P.  Pingree,  and  also  for  a  time  was  in  the  office  of  Rock- 
well &  Colt.  In  December,  1873,  he  was  chosen  a  director  of  the  Berk- 
shire Life  Insurance  Company  of  Pittsfield,  and  in  1876  became  vice- 
president,  succeeding  the  late  Edward  Boltwood,  who  became  president 
as  the  successor  of  tlie  late  Tliomas  F.  Plunkett.  He  was  chief  legal 
adviser  of  the  company,  and  his  counsel  was  of  great  value  to  all  of  his 
associates  in  the  conduct  of  the  business. 

lie  was  a  mcml)er  of  the  state  house  of  reprcsaitatives  in  1872-73 
and  served  on  the  committee  on  railroads,  which  inchided  in  its  memlKr- 
ship  two  men  who  afterward  served  witli  him  in  the  superior  court, 
Judges  Charles  P.  Tliompson  and  John  W.  Hammond,  the  latter  being 
with  him  also  on  the  supreme  bench.  It  was  during  that  year  tliat  the 
great  Roslon  fire  occurred  and  Governor  Washburn  convened  the  legis- 
lature in  special  session.  That  sitting  of  the  great  and  general  court 
will  be  especially  remembered  l)ecause  of  the  resolution  censuring  Charles 
Sumner,  which  was  adopted  in  the  house  by  a  vote  of  one  hundred  and 
three  years  to  sixty-six  nays,  an  act  of  which  Massachusetts  was  after- 
ward heartily  ashamed.  It  was  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  Barker  that  he  was 
recorded  in  the  negative  on  that  vote.  The  following  year  the  harsh 
and  unseemly  action  was  rcscinde<l  by  l)oth  branches  of  the  legislature, 
happily  l)efore  Senator  Sumner  died.  The  next  year  Mr.  Ihrker  was 
re-elected,  and  served  on  the  same  committee,  one  of  whose  meml^ers 
was  the  late  A.  L.  Soule,  of  Springfield.  In  1873-75  Mr.  Barker  was  a 
commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  tax  and  exemption  law 
revision,  and  in  1881-82  was  a  member  of  the  commission  on  consolida- 
tion of  the  public  statutes.  In  1882  he  was  appointed  to  the  superior 
court  bench  by  Governor  Ijong,  to  whom  fell  the  duty  of  making  an 
tmusual  numl)er  of  judges,  and  in  1891,  was  proinoted  to  the  bench  of 
the  supreme  judicial  court  by  Governor  Russell.    Mr.  Barker  possessed 
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a  finely-l)alaiiccd  mind,  and  in  Iiis  long*  career  as  judge  his  opinions  were 
valued  l)y  all  Ihosc  who  love  justice  and  right.  Tlie  distinction  lie  sought 
was  (n  faithfully  discliarijc  (he  exacting  duties  incident  to  his  position, 
aufl  he  never  was  satisfied  unless  he  reached  the  heart  of  a  case  and 
viewed  it  from  every  standpoint,  lie  was  a  prominent  delegate  to  the 
Repul)lican  national  convention,  which  was  held  in  Chicago  in  June, 
1880.  That  was  the  year  when  the  movement  for  a  third  tenn  for  Gen- 
eral (irant  failed,  ami  a  disposition  to  turn  to  Mr.  Ulaine  as  the  alterna- 
tive was  headed  off  hy  tlie  nomination  of  Garfield  and  Arthur.  In  the 
issue  i)etween  those  wh(>  called  for  a  hif»:her  standard  in  the  civil  service 
and  those  who  demanded  a  ccMitinuance  of  the  S|K)ils  system,  Mr.  Barker 
allied  himself  with  the  reform  winj^,  and  lalx)retl  earnestly  with  his  asso- 
ciates on  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to  secure  in  the  party  platform 
an  honest  expression  in  favor  of  reforming  the  civil  service.  On  the 
occasion  of  the  inauf»iiration  of  PittsfieUrs  first  city  government  Judge 
Barker  delivered  an  address  remarkable  for  its  review  of  the  past  and 
its  i>rr)phecy  for  the  future.  lie  also  delivered  the  address  at  the  laying* 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Tliompson  Memorial  chapel  at  Williamstown. 
At  the  time  of  the  cclehration  of  the  centennial  of  the  Congregational 
church  at  Hinsdale  in  1895,  Judge  Barker  was  one  of  the  speakers. 

Intercstc^l  in  all  things  relating  to  the  history  of  the  county,  Judge 
Barker  was  a  nicmhcr  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  and  the 
Berkshire  flistoriral  and  Scientific  Society.  He  was  president  of  the 
Berkshire  Alhenaeum  and  Museum,  a  director  of  the  Pittsfield  National 
Bank,  a  memher  of  the  First  church  parish,  though  not  of  the  church 
society,  the  Monday  Evening  Club,  the  Park  Club  and  the  Country  Club 
of  Pittsfield.  He  was  also  deeply  interested  in  educational  matters  and 
served  as  a  trustee  of  Williams  College,  his  alma  mater,  and  of  the 
Clark  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes.     He  was  literary  in  his  tastes  and 
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his  palmers,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  were  invariaMy  cluirac- 
terizecl  by  a  breadth  of  vision,  depth  of  thouglit  and  lucidity  of  expres- 
sion that  were  most  charming.  One  of  the  most  recent  of  his  essays 
diat  found  its  way  to  the  public  had  to  do  with  the  Museum  of  Natural 
History  and  Art  which  Zenas  Crane,  of  Dalton,  i>reselited  to  Pittsfidd. 
When  the  addition  to  the  institution  was  completed.  Judge  Barker  wrote 
an  appreciation  of  it,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  elegant  diction  and 
expressiveness.  He  dwelt  upon  the  new  opportunty  for  rational  enjoy- 
ment in  this  community  and  of  the  widened  field  for  study  and  reflec- 
tion it  offered.  He  was  a  good  listener  as  well  as  a  forcible  and  able 
speaker,  and  his  judgment  on  a  variety  of  matters  commanded  instant 
respect.  He  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  out-door  life  and  activity,  was 
an  habitual  visitor  to  the  golf  course  and  a  player  of  ability,  and  also 
got  much  enjoyment  from  hunting,  being  a  good  shot.  A  favorite  resort 
of  his  in  the  Berkshires  was  Windsor  hill,  where  a  shooting  box  is  main- 
tained and  wliere  he  went  frequently. 

Judge  Barker  married  in  Bath,  New  York,  Septeml)er  21,  1864, 
Helena  Whiting,  daughter  of  Levi  Carter  and  Pamelia  Nelson  (Woods) 
Whiting.  Mrs.  Barker  died  several  years  ago.  Tlie  surviving  relatives 
are:  Olive  and  Elizabeth  Barker,  who  live  at  the  home,  76  Bartlett 
avenue;  Alice  Barker,  a  student  in  Smith  College;  Mrs.  Harry  Day,  of 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  daughters;  a  son  John,  who  is  a  practicing 
attorney  in  Boston ;  two  brothers,  John  V.  Barker,  Jr.,  of  Barkersville, 
and  Charles  Barker,  and  a  sister,  Miss  Sarah  Barker,  of  Barkersville. 
The  funeral  ser^'ices  of  Judge  Barker  were  lield  at  the  First  autrch  of 
Christ  in  Pittsficld,  Octolwr  5,  1905,  and  were  atlen<lcd  by  the  jtisliccs 
of  the  supreme  and  superior  courts.  The  various  courts  adjourned  as 
a  mark  of  respect  to  his  memory,  and  the  flag  on  the  court  house  was 
placed  at  half-staflf  as  soon  as  his  death  was  «innounced.    On  the  l>ench 
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Jiulge  Darker  was  tlic  keen,  far-sccing,  able  and  unprejudiced  servant, 
viewinj^  from  the  broad  plane  of  intelligent  interpretation  of  the  law, 
all  cas'.s  thai  came  brfMvc  hin\  .At  honie  he  was  the  interested,  earnest 
anc!  useful  rilizen.  and  his  life  came  as  near  the  ideal  as  it  is  possible  to 
attain,  lie  strove  always  (n  do  exact  and  etpial  justice  to  all  niiMi,  and 
that  he  suc(T(*(led  will  W  Ihc  venlirt  of  those  who  knew  his  worth. 


CUMMINGS  C.   CHESNEY. 

]^"ew  New  ]*!ngland  counties  of  approximate  i)opulation  can  present 
as  grejit  an  array  of  strong  men  who  have  been  factors  in  their  develoi>- 
ment  as  can  the  county  of  Berkshire,  Massacliusetts.  To  the  extended 
list  of  those  native  to  the  territory  in  question  who  may  \yc  apijropriately 
groui)ed  in  this  connection  must  be  added  also  a  numljer  alien  to  the  soil, 
in  various  fields  of  thought  and  lal)or,  whom  force  of  circumstances  have 
kicated  within  its  borders.  Of  the  latter  class  the  gentlenun  wlvose  name 
forms  the  caption  for  these  memoirs  is  a  conspicuous  example. 

C'umniings  C\  Chcsncy,  first  vice-president  of  Stanley  ICIectric  Manu- 
facttuing  Company,  was  born  in  Selins  Grove,  Snyder  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, ()ct(vbcr  2<S,  i«^63.  son  of  Jolm  C.  and  Jane  (Mcl\ill)  Chesney, 
both  natives  of  Pennsylvania.  His  attendance  ujxjn  the  public  and  high 
school  of  Northuml>erland  was  supplemented  by  the  course  of  Blooms- 
burg  State  Normal  school,  and  this  was  followed  by  his  entrance  into 
Pennsylvania  State  C<  llcge,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with 
the  class  of  '85.  The  honors  which  marked  his  college  course  were  the 
.sophomore  jirize  for  mathematics,  junior  prize  for  chemistry,  and  junior 
l)rize  for  oratory.  Ilis  scholastic  achievements  were  not  his  only' dis- 
tiiuiion  during^  these  student  days,  as  he  w;ts  keenly  interested  in 
athletics  generally  and  Ixiseball  particularly,  and  won  renown  on  the 
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ball  field  as  one  of  the  best  catchers  and  coaches  in  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  year  following  his  graduation  he  was  assistant  to  the  professor 
of  chemistry  of  his  alma  mater,  and  during  this  period  also  captained 
the  college  ball  team  with  such  splendid  success  as  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  lovers  of  the  national  game  throughout  the  country.  It 
was  perhaps  not  an  unmixed  evil  that  he  was  seriously  injured  on  the 
ball  field  at  the  close  of  the  season  of  '86,  if  thereby  he  was  deterred 
from  entering  the  ranks  of  professional  league  ball  players  as  a  numljer 
of  his  asscKiates  were  induced  to  do.  ITowcver  brilliant  his  career 
might  and  dmibtless  would  hcive  been  in  this  field  of  athletics,  it  could 
in  no  measure  have  compensated  for  any  slightest  deviation  from  that 
path  which  he  seems  to  have  been  destined  to*  follow,  and  which  lias 
placed  his  name  with  those  of  Franklin,  Tesla,  Edison,  the  Fields, 
Morse,  Marconi,  Stanley,  Kelly,  Thompson,  and  others  who  through 
wonderful  invention  and  discovery  have  applied  that  mighty  force,  elec- 
tricity, to  the  world's  use. 

^^^^en  partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  accident  mentioned, 
Mr.  Chesney  accepted  the  position  of  professor  of  mathematics  and 
natural  science  at  Doylestown  (Pennsylvania)  Seminary.  Tin's  con- 
nection continued  until  November,  1888,  when  he  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  as  experimental  chemist  in  the  laboratory  of  William  Stanley, 
at  Great  Barrington,  which  was  operated  in  the  interests  of  the  West- 
inghouse  Electric  Company.  In  the  summer  of  1889  this  laboratory  was 
transferred  to  the  shops  of  the  United  States  Electric  Lighting  Conih 
ixmy,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  then  a  recent  addition  to  the  Westingfaouse 
j)lants.  Here  Mr.  Oiesney  continued  to  be  employed  until  November, 
1890.  in  experimenting  al(Mig  electro-chemical  lines  and  in  designing 
electric  dynamos  and  motors.  He  then  in  company  with  Mr.  William 
Stanley,  Jr.,  returned  to  Berkshire  county  for  the  purpose,  of  estab- 
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lishinjf  an  electric  inaiuifncluring  company.  A  stock  coniixiny  was 
foniied  at  Pittsfield  with  a  capital  of  $25,000  to  which  Messrs.  W.  A. 
Whittlesey,  W.  R.  Pliinkcll,  W.  W.  Gamwell,  Charles  E.  Hibbard,  and 
others  were  snl>scribcrs,  and  the  Stanley  Electric  Mannfacturing  Com- 
pany was  llicn  niodcslly  iiislallcd  anion^  tlie  niaiuifacturing  plants  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills.  In  1891  the  Stanley  Laboratory  Company  was 
formed  in  which  Messrs.  William  Stanley,  Jr.,  C.  C.  Qiesney  and  John 
I**.  Kelly  were  associated  in  electrical  enfi^ineciingi  experimental  work, 
with  the  especial  end  in  view  of  designing  and  inventing  new  ap- 
paratus for  the  Stanley  Comixmy.  From  this  plant  emanated  much  of 
the  best  inceptive  work  in  alternating  generators  and  the  first  suc- 
cessftd  exi>criments  in  long  distance  transmission.  As  a  result  of  this 
collalxirative  experimenting  and  invention  in  its  behalf  the  Stanley  Com- 
l>any  under  Mr.  Chesney's  chief  electrical  engineersliip  developed  with 
amazing  rapidity,  Ixicoming  so  important  a  factor  in  the  manufacturing* 
world  as  to  challenge  the  attention  of  the  great  general  electric  com- 
pany, with  which  a  combination  was  effected  in  1903,  when  the  capital 
stock  of  the  Stanley  Company  was  $4,000,000.  Mr.  Chesney  was  elected 
to  the  office  of  which  he  is  the  incumbent  in  1904.  Tlie  following  quo- 
tation from  Vol.  XXXVITT,  No.  22,  of  the  "Electrical  World  and 
Engineer  "  serves  to  indicate  Mr.  Chesney's  standing  among  electrical 
engineers  as  well  as  to  furnish  interesting  detail  relative  to  his  con- 
nection with  the  Stanley  Comixmy  and  his  individual  achievements 
in  the  field  of  applied  electricity: 

"  After  the  incorporation  of  the  Stanley  Manufacturing  Company, 
it  soon  l)ecame  apparent  to  those  associated  with  Mr.  Chesney  that  his 
broad  general  knowledge  and  clear  conservative  judgment  indicated  him 
as  the  man  to  guide  the  electric  departrr«nts  of  the  manufacturing  es- 
tablishment, and  the  future  demonstrated  that  this  estimation  was  not  at 
fault.    With  his  associates  and  staff  of  assistants,  Mr.  Qiesney  early  per- 
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fecled  the  induction  type  of  alternator  to  a  point  far  beyond  anything 
Ixfcre  reached  in  this  country  and  not  surpassed  in  the  world.  To  him 
is  due  the  credit  of  having  laid  out  the  first  polyphase  transiiussion 
plant  to  be  put  into  successful  operation  in  America.  Tlie  plant  is 
at  Ihe  present  day  supplying  light  and  power  for  use  in  the  towns  of 
ITousatonic  and  Great  Harrington,  Massachusetts.  Wlicn  Mr.  Qies- 
ncy  and  those  around  him  contended  that  aUernating-currcnt  generators 
could  l)e  nni  in  parallel  under  conditions  prevailing  in  practical  o|)em- 
tion  they  were  (>pix>sed  by  all  Ameriaui  engineers  of  standing,  yet  the 
fight  proved  a  winning  one.  When  others  were  preparing  to  prove  that 
the  winding  of  10,000  to  12,000  volt  generators  was  an  impracticability 
Mr.  Chesney  designed  altemating-airrent  generators  for  such  voltages 
with  great  success.  It  might  be  added  that  for  even  lower  voltages 
Mr.  Chesney  was  the  pioneer  as  the  first  6,000-volt  generators  Iniilt  and 
successfully  operated  in  America  are  of  his  design,  and  are  still  furnish- 
ing alternating-current  power  to  Quebec 

"  When  it  became  apparent  that  transformers  of  large  ca|Kicities 
would  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  electriaU  plants  of  the  time,  not- 
withstanding predictions  to  the  contrary  by  those  presumably  in  a 
IK/sition  to  know,  he  with  his  associates  again  realized  their  convictions 
in  a  most  satisfactory  manner,  and  to  him  is  due  the  design  of  the  first 
commercial  loo-Hght  transformer  ever  used  in  this  country,  which  was 
made  by  the  Stanley  Electric  Manufc'icturing  ComiKUiy  in  1891. 

"  A  long  list  might  be  given  of  electrical  developments  in  which  Mr. 
Chesney  has  l^een  a  pioneer.  Among  other  work  switch-board  instru- 
ments, high-tension  arc-breaking  devices,  frequency  indicators,  indicat- 
ing wattmeters,  liglitning  protection  for  high-  and  low-tension  circuits^ 
and  many  other  api>liances  have  all  had  a  share  of  attentioii  and  always 
with  satisfactory  results.  One  of  the  most  striking  and  practical  ex- 
hibits at  the  Pan-American  Exposition  was  the  '  S-K-C '  phase  and 
frequency-changer,  which  transformed  the  three-phase,  25-cyide  Niagara 
current  to  two-phase,  50-cycle  currents  for  lighting  and  power  [Htr- 
lK€es  in  the  Electricity  Building.  This  is  one  of  Mr.  Chesney's  more 
recAMit  inventions. 

"  Mr.  Chesney  is  seldom  idle,  and  an  idea  of  value  lias  little  chance 
of  escaping  him,  as  is  shown  in  some  degree  by  the  numerous  patents 
is-ued  to  him,  and  by  the  many  unique  and  valuable  details  to  l)e  foimd 
in  the  '  S-K-C '  apparatus.  His  friends  like  to  think  of  him  not  only 
as  the  man  of  resource  and  energy,  always  ready  to  seize  the  Ijest  that 
can  be  found 'and  incorporate  it  into  his  work,  but  they  also  remember 
his  enthusiasm  for  athletic  sports  and  the  time  wlien  he  was  one  of  the 
most  clear-minded  college  baseball  catchers  and  coaches  in  the  country. 
His  control  over  his  fellow-students  was  remarkable  at  all  times  and 
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tic  h:v\  nn  intuitive  kin)\vlc<lj^c  of  their  slronj;  iw>ints.  When  it  w.is  a 
qttcslioii  of  organiziiij^  a  clianipioii  Ixiseball  team,  he  saw  quickly  how 
to  use  the  available  iiialcrial  at  hand.  This  characteristic  of  prompt 
thought  and  the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  men  and  things  about 
him  has  remained  with  him  through  all  of  his  engineering  and  research 
work,  and  has  Ix^cn  one  of  the  potent  factors  in  placing  that  work  in  the 
rank  of  highest  order.  Ifc  has,  in  short,  always  l^een  a  man  of  action 
rather  than  of  words,  but  when  the  latter  prove  necessary  tliey  are  for- 
cible and  cogent." 

Mr.  Chcsncy  is  president  of  Vermont  Power  and  Maufacturing 
Company,  of  St.  Allans,  Vermont;  and  a  maivlx^r  of  the  American 
Institnlo  of  Ivlcctrical  Engineers  and  the  ScKiety  of  Arts  .ind  M.nn- 
ufacturers  of  luigland.  He  was  married  Octolx^r  28,  1891,  to  Eliza- 
l)clh,  daughter  of  the  late  J.  IC.  Cutler,  for  a  numJxir  of  years  a  pronv 
inent  contractr>r  of  ICnst  Orange,  New  Jersey,  whose  wife  was  of  the 
hi.storic  New  Jersey  Ford  and  Kitchell  families.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ches- 
ney  have  four  children:  Malcolm  L.,  Elizabeth,  Margaret  and  Kath- 
erine.  lliey  reside  on  Dawes  avenue,  Pittsfield,  and  attend  the  First 
Congregational  church. 

ALLEN  HENRY  BAGG. 

Allen  Henry  Hagg,  mayor  of  Pitt<^ficld,  1905  and  1906,  is  a  native  of 
lUMkshire  county.  Massachusetts,  born  April  4,  1867,  son  of  Edwin  and 
Catharine  (Hull)  P>agg.  He  received  a  public  school  education,  and 
found  his  lirsl  tMuployuK'nl  when  sixlccn  years  of  age  wilh  the  Peirson 
Hardware  Company,  Pittsfidd,  remaining  therewith  twenty  years,  l)eing 
engaged  in  a  managerial  caiiacity  at  the  time  of  his  resignation.  During 
the  j)eri(Kl  of  the  alcove  business  Mr.  Bagg  made  very  successful  invest- 
ments in  local  realty,  much  of  which  was  improved  by  him. 

His  connection  with  Republican  jKirty  jx^litics  has  been  close  and 
active.     Two  years'  cflTicient  service  in  the  Pittsfield  city  council  was 
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followed  in  1903  by  his  inauguration  of  a  movaiicnt  for  the  nominatiun 
of  business  men  of  unquestioned  character  and  standing  for  the  various 
city  offices.  A  committee  was  appointed  to  wait  upon  the  gentlemen 
whose  candidacies  were  soiiglit,  and  a  large  majority  of  these  consented 
and  were  subsequently  nominated  and  elected.  Mr.  Bagg  was  elected 
to  the  board  of  aldermen  of  Pittsfield,  and  served  as  president  of  that 
body  in  1904.  He.  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  for  1905,  and  re-elected 
for  the  ensuing  year. 

He  has  taken  an  interest  in  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
work,  assisting  in  the  establishment  of  the  Pittsfield  branch,  and  serving 
for  thirteen  years  as  director  and  recording  secretary.  He  is  of  the 
directorate  of  Pittsfield  Cemetery  Company,  and  had  charge  of  the  build- 
ing of  the  cha|)el  given  by  the  late  Mrs.  Edwin  Clai>p.  He  is  a  mcmlier 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  Indei^endent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows;  Berk- 
shire Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  the  First.  Congre- 
gational church,  Pittsfield. 

He  iTianied,  I'^ebruary  24,  1903,  Mary  Camiiliell  Clapp,  daughter  of 
the  late  Edwin  Clapp. 

THE  RUSSELL  FAMILY. 
The  Russells  of  Pittsfield  are  lineally  descended  from  William  Rus- 
sell, who  came  from  England  between  1636  and  1645.  He  brought  with 
him  his  wife  Martha,  and  son  Joseph,  who  was  bom  in  1636.  He  and 
his  wife  were  members  of  the  church  in  Can^ridge,  Massachusetts,  in 
1645,  and  their  children  were  baptized  there,  although  the  second,  who 
died  in  1642,  may  have  been  born  in  England.  He  died  in  Cambridge, 
Febniary  14,  1662,  and  his  widow  married,  March  24,  1665,  Humphrey 
Bradshaw,  and  (third)  May  24,  1683,  Thomas  Hall.  She  died  in 
1694.     William  Russell  had  ten  children.    The  fourth  was 
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Jolin  Russell,  Iwirn  in  Cambridge,  September  ii,  1645,  <Uecl  March 
6,  1723.  Tic  ninrricd  FJizalwlh  FIske,  bom  prolxably  1654,  daughter 
of  Dnvld  Fiskc,  tbc  soil  of  David  Fiske,  who  was  at  Wntcrtown  in 
1638. 

Mr.  Russell  was  at  Cainbridfi:e  Farms,  Massachusetts,  at  the  or- 
ganization of  the  parish  in  1693,  and  the  larjfcst  sulxscriber  for  the 
mcclinf^  house.  Tie  was  an  ori<[^inaI  mcnilxr  of  the  church  in  1696. 
His  wife  was  soon  after  a  memlKr  of  the  church  in  I^xinp^on.  He  was 
a  wealthy  and  leading*  citizen,  and  held  many  oflices  in  town  and  parish. 
(Tlicre  was  another  J^hn  Russell  who  removed  to  Wethersfield.)  Of 
his  children  the  eldest  was 

John  Russell,  bom  in  T^xin^on.  Massachusetts,  November  9,  1671. 

He    married    Rebecca .     They  were  admitted  to  the 

church  in  Txxin.fifton,  April  10.  1715.  He  was  one  of  the  proprietors 
of  Brimfield.  Massachusetts,  which  was  laid  out  in  T701,  but  not  settled 
for  over  twenty  years.  In  1731  Mr.  Russell  was  moderator  of  the  town 
mcclini;:.  and  in  1732  of  tho  propriclors*  mcclinpf.  All  of  his  children 
settled  in  ririmfield.     He  had  six  children.     Tlic  fourth  was 

John  Russell.  iKjrn  in  Brimficld,  March  22,  T749.  diefl  in  Qiester- 
ficld,  November  T2,  1828.  He  married  at  Chesterfield,  December  5, 
1786.  Sirah  Rice.  l)oni  in  Brookfield,  November  17,  1762.  died  in 
Pittsneld.  Jiuie  t8,  1847,  dau.G:hter  of  Peter  and  Dinah  Rice.  He  lived 
in  Chesterfield.     He  was  blind  from  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Solomon  Lincoln  Russell,  born  in  Chesterfield,  February  4,  1791, 
died  in  Fittsficld,  January  8,  1882.  He  married.  May  31,  1821,  Wealthy 
Nash,  born  February  8,  1797,  died  in  Pittsfield,  May  21,  1858,  dau.q^htcr 
of  Flijah  and  Paulina  fWarner)  Nash,  of  Conway,  Mas.sachusetts.  He 
ha<l  ciq:ht  children : 
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1.  Solomon  Nash,  bom  in  Conw<iy,  August  i,  1822,  married 
Caroline  A.  Wheeler. 

2.  Qiarles  Lewis,  l)orn  Januar>'  14,  1824,  died  February  13,  1872, 
unmarried. 

3.  Joseph,  bom  May  17,  1826,  married  Sarah  Rowley.  He  was 
a  farmer  in  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts. 

4.  Mary,  born  October  7,  1828,  died  September  7,  1862,  unmar- 
ried. 

5.  Sarah,  born  October  7,  1828,  married  ^George  L.  Weed.  Mr. 
Weed  was  superintendent  of  deaf  and  dumb  asylums  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin,  later  removing  to  Philadelpln'a,  where  they  now  reside. 

6.  Zeno,  born  May  19,  1834,  married  Charlotte  M.  Rice,  of  Con- 
way, who  survives  him,  with  two  children,  Jane  Austin  and  Henry 
Ruland.  Mr.  Russell  died  in  1881,  and  had  been  in  the  woolen  business 
with  the  firm  of  S.  N.  and  C.  Russell. 

7.  Hezekiah  Stone,  born  Deceml^r  7,  1835,  niarried  Martha  A. 
Rowley.  He  has  been  a  manufacturer  since  1863.  He  was  a  select- 
man of  the  town  in  1887  and  1888,  and  was  mayor  of  the  city  in  1900. 
He  has  had  nine  children,  of  whom  three  are  married. 

8.  Franklin  West,  l)orn  August  22,  1841,  is  manager  of  Ihc 
woolen  business  of  the  S.  N.  and  C.  R.  Russell  Manufacturing  Ccmti- 

SOLOMON  NASTT  RUSSFTJ. 
The  Russell  records  heretofore  given  serve  to  show  conclusively 
that  from  early  colonial  days  the  immediate  descendants  of  William  Rus- 
sell were  useful  and  honorable  members  of  society  in  Eastern  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  equally  true  that  his  more  remote  posterity  have  been 
and  are  important  factors  in  the  development  of  Western  Massachusetts. 
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The  first  of  these  to  locate  in  Berkshire  county  was  Solomon  Lincoln 
Russell,  third  of  the  eleven  children  of  John  and  Sarah  (Rice)  Russell 
alxnc  referred  to.  Solomon  L.  Russell  was  born  in  Chesterfield,  Hami>- 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  February  4,  1791,  living-  to  attain  the 
great  age  of  in'nety-one  years,  his  death  occurring  at  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  8,  1882. 

Ife  married,  May  31,  1821,  Wealthy  Nash,  l)orn  February  8,  1797, 
died  in  Pittsfield,  May  21,  1858,  daughter  of  Elijah  and  Paulina  (War- 
ner) Nash,  of  Conway,  Massachusetts. 

Solomon  L.  Russell  came  to  Pittsfield  in  1827  witli  his  brother 
ZencN  and  ptirchascil  and  for  nine  years  conducted  the  Berkshire  Hotel 
loaded  on  the  corner  now  ocaipicd  by  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance 
Company's  block  at  the  northwest  corner  of  North  and  West  streets. 
Upon  the  sale  of  this  proj^erty  in  1835,  Mr.  Russell  settled  on  a  farm 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  north,  now  owned  and  occupied  in 
part  by  the  widow  of  his  son  Solomon  N.  Russell.  It  was  in  the  cause 
of  education  that  Solomon  L.  Russell  took  especial  interest  and  demon- 
strated an  esi)ccial  capacity  for  usefulness.  He  had  been  for  a  time 
at  N()rthami>ton,  Massachusetts,  a  town  which  was  much  in  advance 
of  her  sister  towns  of  the  state  in  the  e<lucational  facilities  afforded  her 
citizens.  Mr.  Russell  lx»nt  his  best  eflforts  toward  the  est.iblishment  of 
a  public  school  system  in  l^itt.sfield.  As  prudential  committeeman  he 
diverted  the  skhnA  tax  fund  from  its  customary]  pro  rata  division 
among  families  having  children  of  school  age,  to  the  exchequers  of  two 
private  schools  which  thereafter  received  and  educated  these  children  free 
of  cost.  Mr.  Russell  was  therefore  the  practical  father  of  the  present 
public  scht)()l  system  of  Pittsfield,  and  the  ai>i>ro|)riateness  of  naming 
one  of  its  im|)osing  structures,  the  Peck's  road  schoolhouse,  after  him 
is  obvious.     He  was  largely  instrumental  in  tlie  establishment,  laying 
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out  and  beautifying  of  the  Pittsfield  cenietery,  serving  for  a  numter  of 
years  as  one  of  its  directors  and  keeping  an  especially  close  personal 
supervision  of  the  initial  work  done  thereupon. 

Solomon  Nash  Russell,  eldest  of  the  children  of  Solomon  L.  and 
Wealthy  (Nash)  Russell,  was  bom  in  Conway,  August  i,  1822,  died 
I'ebruary  16,  1899.  He  married,  September  i,  1864,  Caroline  A. 
Wheeler,  born  December  8,  183 1,  daughter  of  Horatio  N.  and  Hannah 
B.  Wheeler,  of  Old  Chatham,  New  York. 

The  inception  of  Mr.  Russell's  career  as  a  manufacturer  was  in 
1843  when  he  purchased  a  small  shop  on  Onota  creek  and  engaged  in 
the  making  of  cotton-batting.  Two  years  later,  in  association  with  his 
brother  Charles,  the  shop  and  manufacturing  facilities  were  enlarged 
and  the  manufacture  of  wadding  added.  In  1857  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  goods  in  the  stone  mill  on  Waconah  street  was  begun,  and  in 
1863  the  present  factory  of  the  S.  N.  &  C  Russell  Manufacturing 
Comixiny  was  erected.  The  product  of  this  plant  obtained  early  recog- 
nition as  a  superior  article,  attracting  the  favorable  notice  of  Alexander 
T.  Stewart,  the  then  merchant  prince  of  America,  who  from  1861  to 
1865  absorbed  its  entire  output,  directly,  and  for  some  years  following 
the  close  of  the  war  controlled  it  on  a  commission  basis.  No  more 
favorable  commentary  on  the  super-excellence  of  this  company's  early 
manufactures  than  the  preceding  statement  could  be  given,  and  it  is 
in  strictest  accordance  with  tlie  facts  that  the  company  has  kept  fully 
abreast  of  the  times  and  today  enjoys  the  same  splendid  reputation 
which  it  so  speedily  acquired.  During  the  peiiod  of  A.  T.  Stewart's 
commission  handling  of  the  Russell  plant's  outiKit,  Mr.  Frank  W.  Rus- 
sell, the  present  president  of  the  company,  Ux>ked  after  its  interests  while 
in  the  employ  of  Mr.  A.  T.  Stewart. 

The  latter,  youngest  of  the  children  of  Solomon  L.  Russell,  was 
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associalcd  frcmt  IxiylHUMl  with  Ihc  inaniifacluriii};  inlcrcsl  cslahlishcd 
by  Ills  brothers  and  succeeded  lo  their  managemetit  upon  the  decease  of 
Solomon  Nash  Hnsscll. 

llic  late  Solomon  N.  Russell  was  a  valued  and  valuable  citizen, 
contriUidnj;  in  many  ways  lo  Ihc  healthy  growth  and  dcvcloi>mciit  of 
this  locality.  He,  with  Mr.  1^.  I).  G.  Jones,  built  the  Central  Block  on 
North  street,  Pittsfield.  at  the  time  considered  a  very  important  addi- 
tion to  the  business  blocks  of  the  county  seat.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Cemetery  corporation,  the  Berkshire  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Conifxiny, 
a  director  in  the  Third  National  Bank,  and  an  attendant  of  and  liberal 
contributor  to  the  First  Congregational  church.  He  served  efficiently 
as  selectman  and  representative  and  was  prominent  in  all  local  affairs. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  the  House  of  Mercy  and  his  memory  has 
l)ccn  perpetuated  in  connection  therewith  by  his  gift  of  the  property 
known  as  the  "  Russell  Itlms,*'  upon  which  the  hospital  stands.  Mrs.  Rus^- 
sell  is  living  in  the  old  mansion  on  North  street,  and  has  been  one  of  the 
managers  of  the  House,  of  Mercy  since  the  establishment  of  that  lienef- 
icent  institution  and  has  been  one  of  its  lil>eral  Ixinefactors. 

FRANKLIN  WEST  RUSSELL. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  article  has  abundantly 
dcnronst rated  his  capacity  as  presiding  officer  of  the  Russell  Manufac- 
turing Company,  his  substantial  equipment  therefor  being  set  forth  in 
the  story  of  the  career  of  his  brother,  Solomon  N.  Russell,  with  whom 
he  was  long  associated  and  succeeded  officially.  His  services  in  a  pub- 
lic way  have  been  limited  to  his  representation  of  Ward  i  in  the  l>oard 
of  akiermen  of  Pittsfield. 
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HEZEKTAII  STONE  RUSSETX. 

The  mental  and  physical  vigor,  the  spirit  of  pro^ressiveness,  and 
the  industry  and  integrity  which  were  the  characteristics  of  so  many  of 
the  Russells  heretofore  dwelt  upon,  find  still  another  exponent  in  the 
gentleman  whoso  name  introduces  these  memoirs  and  who  was  the  sev- 
enth of  the  children  of  the  late  Solomon  L.  and  Wealthy  (Nash)  Rus- 
sell. 

Hezekiah  Stone  Russell  was  bom  in  Pittsfield,  Deceml)er  7,  1835. 
His  initial  schooling  was  obtained  at  Pittsfield  and  he  was  one  of  the 
scholars  in  allendancc  on  the  day  of  the  oiXMiing"  of  its  first  lii^h  school 
in  1852.  He  subsequently  entered  Mt.  Pleasant  Academy,  Amherst. 
In  T853  he  went  west,  where  he  was  for  four  years  variously  employed 
in  connection  with  railroad  and  lumbering  interests.  In  1857  he  went 
to  Mell3ourne,  Australia,  and  undertook  mining*,  which  he  abandoned 
soon  to  engage  in  telegraph  contract  work. 

Returning  to  America  in  i860  he  was  for  one  year  engaged  in  a 
clerical  ca])acity  with  the  Pomeroy  Oil  Factory's  office  in  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. In  1862  he  resumed  residence  in  Pittsfield  where  he  was  em- 
ployed for  several  years  in  his  brothers'  woolen  mills.  In  1865  he 
purchased  an  interest  in  the  old  McKay  &  Iloadley  Machine  Shop,  of 
which  he  became  sole  owner  in  1872.  In  1874  he  sold  the  machine 
shop  to  E.  1^.  Jones,  retaining  the  l)oilcr-making  plant  which  he  con- 
tinued to  ojKmilc  successfully  up  to  1902,  when  he  (lisp<xsed  of  il  lo 
the  K.  D.  Jones  Company  and  retired  from  business.  Mr.  Russell  has 
l>een  a  Republican  of  the  stalwart  type  since  the  formation  of  that 
party  and  h9S  been  active  in  advancing  its  interests  in  town,  county  and 
state.  Although  not  in  any  sense  an  active  i^)litician  his  services  have 
been  sought  and  efficiently  and   freely  given  in  the  discharge  of  the 
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<hitics  of  ntiincrfuis  ofliccs.  lie  was  selectman  in  1887-88;  councilman 
frcMn  the  fourth  ward  in  1897-98;  and  was  elected  to  the  mayoralty  in 
1900.  and  re-elected  to  that  office  the  following*  year.  Tt  was  during 
Mr.  Russell's  incumliency  of  the  office  of  mayor  of  Pittsfield  that  the 
Berk.shire  Ownpany  added  its  lines  to  the  trolley  systems  of  the  vicinity, 
and  material  extensions  to  the  Pittsfield  Company's  lines  were  made. 
During  this  period  also  the  initial  steps  were  taken  looking-  toward  the 
increase  of  storage  capacity  for  Pittsfield's  water  supply.  Mr.  Russell 
was  one  of  the  original  members  of  Pittsfield  Co-Operative  Bank,  and 
has  l>een  one  of  the  board  of  directors  and  security  committee  since  the 
organization  of  that  institution.  He  is  a  member  of  Crescent  Lodge, 
of  Pittsfield.  ]♦*.  and  \,  M..  Berkshire  Chapter.  R.  A.  M.,  Berkshire 
Council,  R.  and  S.  M.,  and  Berkshire  Commandery.  K.  T.  He  was  a 
charter  meml)er  of  Crescent  Lodge,  Berkshire  Council,  Berkshire  Com- 
mandery  and  I^dge  of  Perfection,  and  presiding  officer  in  all  save  the 
last  mentioned. 

TTc  was  married  July  4,  T863,  to  Martha,  daughter  of  Julius  And 
Anna  Rowley.  Of  nine  children  born  of  this  union  a  son,  Frank  A., 
lived  to  attain  his  twentieth  year,  four  dietl  in  childhood,  and  four 
survive.  The  latter  are:  Kate,  the  wife  of  L.  A.  Merchant  (see  sketch 
herein)  :  Helen,  wifct)f  l^ank  A.  Bradley,  whose  childrcn  are  Alton  and 
Ciiace;  Anna,  wife  of  Edgar  R.  Whiting;  and  Martha,  wife  of  George 
L.  Waterman,  by  whom  she  has  a  son,  T^urence. 

HENRY  R.  RUSSELL 

Henry  R.  Russell,  son  of  late  Zeno  Russell,  was  lK>m  September 
23,  1874;  attended  Pittsfield  high  school  and  Amherst  College,  and 
entered  the  office  employ  of  the  S.  N.  and  C  Russell  Manufacturing 
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Company  in  1893.  He  has  been  treasurer  of  the  company  since  1899. 
He  is  a  member  and  treasurer  of  the  First  Congregational  church,  of 
the  Country  Park  Club  and  Pittsfield  Boat  Club. 


OLIVER  LESLIE  BARTLETT. 

Oliver  Leslie  Bartlett  was  born  in  Rockland,  Maine,  October  19, 
1859,  son  of  the  late  Edward  H.  and  Mary  E.  (i-iiwson)  15artlell,  the 
former  a  native  of  Maine,  the  latter  of  England. 

Their  son  Oliver  L.  received  his  initial  schooling  and  academic  in- 
struction in  his  native  city  and  then  entered  Bates  College  (Lewiston, 
Maine),  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  '83, 
practically  earning  his  way  through  college  by  teaching.  His  study  of 
medicine  was  taken  up  under  the  preceptorship  of  Dr.  E.  L.  Esterbrook, 
of  Rockland,  and  continued  in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
the  medical  departn^ent  of  Columbia  University,  from  which  he  received 
his  diploma  in  1887.  Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  uix)n  the  gen- 
eral practice  of  his  profession  in  Rockland,  remaining  there  for  a  period 
of  seven  years,  during  three  years  of  which  he  was  the  city  physician. 
The  multiplicity  of  cases  of  diseases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  that 
were  brought  to  his  notice  as  incumbent  of  the  oftice  named  aroused  Dr. 
Bartlett's  especial  interest  and  necessitated  especial  investigation  and 
study  along  those  lines,  leading  him  to  determine  to  specialize  thereafter 
his  practice.  With  this  end  in  view  he  sold  his  Rockland  practice  and 
took  courses  at  the  Chicago  Polyclinic,  the  New  York  Ophthalmic  and 
Aural  Institute  and  New  York  Polyclinic.  Thus  well  ccjuipped  he 
opened  offices  at  Brockton,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  for  nine 
years.  In  1903  he  came  to  Pittsfield  to  purchase  the  business  of  Drs.  II. 
A.  and  W.  F.  Noyes,  with  offices  in  Central  block.     Dr.  Bartlett  is  a 
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nicinl>cr  of  the  Berkshire  Mcihcal  Society,  Massachusetts  Medical  Soci- 
ety .iml  American  Medical  Association,  ami  is  one  of  the  staff  of  physi- 
cians of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Pittsfield.  lie  is  a  member  of  Crescent 
LcKlgc,  R  and  A.  M.,  and  a  member  of  the  board  of  deacons  of  the 
Baptist  church,  Pittsfield.  He  has  always  liad  an  esi>ecial  interest  in 
works  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  having*  had  official  connection  therewith  at 
Brockton  and  upon  the  transfer  of  his  membership  to  Pittsfield  was 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  directorate  of  the  local  branch.  Dr.  Bart- 
lett  married  in  1889,  Evie  Tohiian,  daughter  of  the  late  Rev.  Aaron  G. 
Hemingway,  of  Rcxrkland,  Maine.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Rartlett  reside  at  100 
Wendell  avenue. 

WILLIAM  DONALD  MacINNES. 

There  is  scarcely  a  flourishing  center  of  population  in  the  United 
Stales  that  docs  not  number  among  its  most  enleq)rising  merchants 
and  aggressive  and  progressive  manufacturers  men  of  Scotch  nativity, 
llie  dry  goods  trade  especially  has  had  many  strong  representatives 
from  the  land  of  the  thistle,  notably  that  prince  of  merchants,  the  late 
Alexander  T.  Stewart,  who  is  generally  conceded  to  have  revolutionized 
business  methods,  amazing  his  contemix>raries  and  showing  the  way  for 
the  broad  twentieth  century  lines  of  gigantic  operations  in  both  the 
wholesale  and  retail  trade.  Of  his  followers  and  fellow-countrymen 
Pittsfield  is  the  fortunate  i)osscssor  of  several  gentlemen  who  have  con- 
tributed in  no  small  mcasiu"c  to  the  business  development  of  the  county 
scfit  and  to  the  fair  fame  of  its  merchants  for  business  integrity. 

Among  these  may  appropriately  be  numl^ered  WiUiam  Donald  Mac- 
Innes,  president  of  Tlie  Kenne<ly-Maclnnes  Company,  the  leading  dry 
goods  house  of  the  Berkshire  Hill  country.  lie  was  bom  in  Comrie, 
Perthshire,  Scotland,  October  5,  1853;  received  a  common  school  edu- 
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cation  in  his  native  place  and  his  inceptive  business  training  in  the 
establishment  of  Frazer,  McLaren  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland,  then  and 
still  one  of  the  great  dry  goods  houses  of  Great  Britain.  In  187 1  he 
came  to  the  United  States,  stimulated  to  the  step  through  the  letters  of 
an  older  brother  John  C.  Machines  Wlio  had  sailed  for  America  two 
years  previously  and  who  had  discovered  as  he  believed  the  proniiseil 
land  for  ambitious  young  business  men,  a  correct  conviction  as  was  dem- 
onstrated in  his  own  eminently  successful  business  career;  he,  having 
been  the  founder  and  l:)eing  now  president  and  leading  stockholder  of 
the  great  Worcester  (Massachusetts)  dry  goods  house.  The  John  C. 
Machines  Company. 

William  D.  Maclnnes  found  his  earliest  employment  with  Shepard. 
Norwell  &  Co.,  dry  goods  merchants  of  Boston.  This  term  of  service 
extended  over  a  period  of  three  years,  during  the  .major  ix)rtion  of 
which  time  he  was  in  charge  of  the  black  goods  department.  In  1874, 
Mr.  Maclnnes  formed  the  acquaintance  at  Boston  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Kennedy,  also  a  Scotchman,  and  a  few  minutes  sufficed  to  inform  each 
of  the  other's  intention  of  entering  into  the  dry  goods  business.  It 
having  come  under  their  mutual  notice  that  the  Smith  &  Wallace  dry 
goods  business  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was  for  sale,  and  both  being 
favorably  impressed  with  the  opportimity  for  investment  and  entrance 
into  business  thus  offered,  the  two  gentlemen  came  to  an  almost  imme- 
diate understanding,  joumeye<l  to  Pittsfield  and  purchased  the  busi- 
ness in  question  which  was  thereafter  conducted  under  the  firm  name 
of  Kennedy  &  Maclnnes  up  to  the  incorporation  of  The  Kennedy-Mac- 
Innes  Compjuiy,  of  which  Mr.  Maclnnes  is  prc^sidcnt  and  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, treasurer.  From  a  comparatively  small  trade  the  business  has 
grown  to  extensive  projKDrtions,  being  numbered  among  the  conspicu- 
ous business  successes  of  western  Massachusetts.     Tlie  Root  block,  the 
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orijjinal  structure  tx^cupied  by  llie  finn,  proving  inadefiuate  for  its 
growing  trade  a  removal  to  its  present  commodious  quarters  in  the 
Central  blinrk,  North  street,  was  effected  in  1882. 

Mr.  Marlnncs'  public  service  has  Ixren  as  a  memlier  of  Pittsfield's 
l)oard  of  aldermen  representing  ward  4,  the  only  Democrat  ever  elected 
therefrom.  He  served  efficiently  as  chairman  of  the  highway  commit- 
tee. He  was  apiK>inted  by  Ciovernor  Russell  t)n  the  board  of  tnistees 
of  Northamj)ton  Lunatic  Hospital,  an  office  which  he  has  since  contin- 
uously held,  and  is  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Pittsfield  Boys'  Club  in 
which  institution  he  takes  an  especial  interest.  His  fraternal  connec- 
tion is  with  Mystic  Lo<lge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  Berkshire  QiajHer,  R.  A.  M. ; 
and  Berkshire  Commandery,  K.  T.,  of  which  he  is  jxist  eminent  com- 
mander. He  is  a  member  and  |)ast  thrice  i)otent  grand  master  of  the 
Jjodge  of  T^erfection,  fourteenth  degree;  of  Massachusetts  Consistory 
(Boston)  thirty-second  degree  and  Meiha  Temple  (Springfield)  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine. 

Mr.  Maclnncs  married,  ()ctol)er  4,  1893,  Annie,  daughter  of  the 
late  (leorgo  J\  Adriance,  a  former  member  and  son  t>f  the  founder  of 
the  firm  of  Adriance,  Piatt  &  Co.,  mainifacturers  of  mowers  and  reap- 
ers, Poughkeepsie,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Machines  have  two  sons, 
Donald  and  John.  'J'he  family  resides  on  South  street  and  attends  the 
First  Congregational  church. 

CHARLKS  C.  MARTIN. 

Charles  (.Tril  Martin,  deceased,  father  of  Mrs.  George  Blatchford, 
Pittsfield,  was  in  his  day  one  of  the  most  accomplished  of  American 
civil  engineers,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  country  great  works  stand  as 
evidence  of  his  masterly  skill. 
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He  was  born  August  30,  1831,  in  Springfield,  Bradford  county, 
Pennsylvania,  son  of  James  and  Lydia  (Bullock)  Martin,  grandson  of 
James  Martin  and  Judith  Read,  and  a  descendant  of  John  Martin,  who 
came  from  England  al)out  1666  and  settled  in  Swansea,  Massachusetts. 
His  ancestral  line  has  been  traced  to  Martin  de  Tours,  who  came  into 
England  with  William  the  Conqueror. 

His  boyhood  was  passerl  upon  a  farm  in  a  sparsely  populated  re- 
gion, and  the  life  developed  in  him  a  vigorous  physical  manluMul.  School 
advantages  were  meagre,  and  he  was  in  large  degree  sclf-e.lucalcd,  but 
St)  well  did  hg  apply  himself  to  his  studies  that  at  the  age  iA  seventeen 
he  taught  a  district  school  and  was  an  acknowledged  authority  in  land 
surveying.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  with  about  two  hundred  dollars 
as  his  entire  possessions,  he  became  a  studtnit  of  engineering  in  the 
Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute  at  Troy,  New  York,  from  which  he 
graduated  wilh  high  honor  in  1856.  He  had  ixiid  his  way  by  tejiching 
in  a  |xirochial  school,  and  by  giving  private  instruction  to  his  fellows, 
and  proved  so  capable  a  teacher  that  after  his  graduation  he  remained 
for  one  year  as  a  member  of  the  regular  instructional  corps.  In  after 
years  he  was  repeatedly  offered  a  professorship  in  the  institution,  and 
as  often  declined.  In  1891  he  was  unanimously  elected  director  of  the 
Institute,  the  duties  l)eing  those  pertaining  ^o  the  president  of  other  like 
schools,  but  this  high  compliment  he  also  declined. 

Immediately  after  leaving  the  Institute,  Mr.  Martin  liecame  nnl- 
man  on  the  Brooklyn  (New  York)  Water  Works,  at  a  wage  of  $1.50 
a  day.  He  remained  with  the  comi^ny  for  two  years,  advancing  from 
place  to  place,  until  he  was  apix>inted  assistant  engineer  under  James  P. 
Kirkwood.  and  was  given  charge  of  the  construction  of  three  of  the 
great  reservoirs  and  eight  miles  of  the  conduit.  After  the  completion 
of  the  work,  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Trenton  Locomotive  and 
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Machine  M«inufactiiring  0>m|)any,  Iiis  principal  object  I)eing  to  acquire 
familiarity  with  iron  wink  and  bridge  construction.  He  proved  so  apt 
in  all  pertaining'  to  the  operations  of  the  conipiuiy  that  he  was  called  to 
the  superintendency.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  Mr.  Martin 
was  engaged  in  the  construction  of  an  iron  hridge  .across  the  Savannah 
(Georgia)  river  for  the  Savannah  &  Charleston  Railroad.  Railroad 
coinnnniication  along  the  seaboard  was  interrupted,  and  he  had  much 
difliculty  in  making  bis  way  north,  leaving  Savannah  on  the  last  train, 
and  making  his  journey  hy  a  long  detour  by  way  of  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
During  the  greater  part  of  (he  war  i)eriod  he  was  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  for  the  government,  from  the  Springfield  rifle  to  the 
great  eleven- inch  Dahlgrcn  gun,  the  largest  piece  of  ordnance  of  that 
day.  In  1864  he  was  employed  by  the  government  as  an  expert  to  con- 
duct Ix)ilcr  experiments  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard,  in  order  to  test 
the  relative  merits  of  horizontal  and  vertical  tubular  boilers  for  naval 
vessels. 

y\fter  the  war  he  superintended  the  laying  of  the  forty-eight-inch 
water  main  to  the  Ridgewood  reservoir,  of  the  Brooklyn  water  system. 
ITc  was  subsequently  chief  engineer  of  Prospect  Park,  in  that  city,  and 
inaugurated  the  present  satisfactory  road  and  sub-drainage  systems,  and 
lie  carried  to  completion  the  constniction  of  the  great  |xirk  well,  at  that 
time  the  largest  work  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Iliis  was  accompHsIied 
at  modcratr  cost  and  vvith(>ut  accident  —  a  feat  which  attracted  wide 
attention,  his  predecessor  having  pronounced  the  accomplishment  well- 
nigh  impossible,  and  involving  "a  mint  of  money  and  a  perpetual 
funeral  procession.*' 

In  January,  1870,  Mr.  Martin  hecame  first  assistant  engineer  on 
the  Brooklyn  Bridge,  under  Colonel  W.  A.  Roebling,  and  he  occupied 
that  |>osition  from  the  day  the  first  earth  was  removed  until  the  com- 
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pletion  of  the  structure.  At  the  outset  liis  practicil  kuowledg-c  of  the 
pneumatic  process  of  bridge  foundations,  drawn  from  his  exi)erience  in 
similar  work  on  a  much  smaller  scale  on  the  Savannah  and  Santee 
rivers  found  immediale  application,  and  his  mclluxls  were  followed  in 
sinking"  the  caissons  in  both  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ends.  From 
first  to  last  he  had  full  charge  of  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  employ- 
ment of  workmen,  the  purchase  of  material  and  the  auditing  of  accounts. 
So  masterly  was  his  directionary  power,  and  so  equable  his  temperament, 
that  the  engineer  corps  was  maintained  intact,  and  not  a  symptom  of 
jealousy  or  ill  feeling  marred  the  relations  between  its  various  members. 
For  nineteen  years,  and  until  the  office  was  alx^lished  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Deixirtment  of  Bridges,  in  January,  1902,  he  held  the 
l)Osition  of  chief  engineer  and  sui)erintendent  of  the  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Bridge.  In  January,  1903,  shortly  before  his  death  (which 
occurred  July  nth  of  the  same  year,  at  Far  Rockaway,  I^>ng  Island), 
he  completed  thirty-three  years  of  service  on  the  great  bridge,  and  more 
than  forty  years  of  profes.sional  work  on  the  public  works  of  Brooklyn. 
His  professional  skill  and  his  accomplished  work  as  an  engineer,  his 
tact  and  ability,  were  all  tnily  admirable,  but  more  wonderfid  than  all 
his  achievements  was  the  uniform  exercise  and  beneficent  cfTccl  of  his 
personal  influence  upon  all  his  sulwrdinates  and  associates.  His  wise 
counsel,  tender  sympathy  and  generous  treatment  made  of  each  a  friend, 
and  with  surprising  unanimity  they  characterized  him  as  "  the  best  friend 
I  ever  knew.''  His  integrity  was  unassailable.  Owing  to  chanjjes  in 
plans  of  construction,  advanced  prices  of  materials  and  lal)or,  and  the 
great  rise  of  value  of  real  estate,  the  cost  of  the  bridge  largely  exceeded 
the  estimates  of  Colonel  Roebling.  In  .spite  of  these  disadvantages,  and 
with  opix^rtunity  for  speculation,  Mr.  Martin's  skirts  were  never  touched 
with  the  faintest  odor  of  suspicion.    He  made  his  contracts  and  scrutin- 
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izcd  the  accounts  as  carefully  as  though  the  work  had  l)eeii  at  his  per- 
sonal cost,  and  the  varions  re|)orts  of  pubhc  officials  and  investigating 
committees  hore  cheerful  testimony  to  his  strict  im|>artiality  and  SjKDtless 
honesty. 

Mr.  Mm  tin  was  a  memhcr  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engi- 
neers, and  an  honorary  meml)er  of  the  Brooklyn  Engineers'  Club.  His 
personal  life  was  a  moilel  of  practical  Christianity,  based  upon  a  careful 
and  undevinting  ai)plication  of  the  (loldcn  Rule. 

In  August,  i860,  Mr.  Martin  was  married  to  Miss  Mary  A.  Read,  a 
daughter  of  General  Jonathan  Read,  of  Rensselaer  county,  New  York, 
and  a  direct  •lesccndnnt  of  (lovernor  Bradford  and  other  Puritan  sires. 
She  was  a  lady  of  intellectual  ability,  of  varied  and  extensive  reading  in 
l^nglish  and  (icrman,  and  of  most  amiable  dis|K)sition.  Mr.  Martin's 
home  life  was  of  the  most  serene  and  restful  character,  to  which  he 
brought  the  jojous  spirit  of  a  schooIlK)y  and  the  heart  of  a  child  when 
smronndcd  hy  his  children  and  grandchildren.  lie  never  hesitated  to 
asscrl  thai  he  owed  much  nf  his  success  in  life  anil  all  (»f  his  happiness 
to  his  estimable  wife. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  were  horn  four  children:  Mrs.  J.  J. 
TTopper,  of  New  York:  Mrs.  George  Rlatchford,  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts ;  CIkiHcs  Boynton  Martin,  an  electrical  engineer,  and  Lieutenant 
Kingsley  Leverich  Martin,  resident  engineer  on  the  Williamsburg  Sus- 
pension Bridge. 

JOHN  MARK  SEET.EY. 

John  Mark  Seeley,  formerly  a  prominent  business  man  of  .Housa- 
tonic,  was  lM>rn  in  Great  Barrington,  April  17,  1814,  son  of  John  and 
Mary  (llarl)   Seeley.     His  father,  who  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
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settled  in  Great  Barrington  and  engaged  in  mercantile  business.  Tie 
also  kept  the  Seeley  tavern. 

John  Mark  Seeley  acquired  a  letter  e<Iucation  than  ninst  of  the 
youths  of  his  neighborhood,  first  attending  the  common  schools  in  which 
Squire  Seeley  was  a  teacher,  later  becoming  a  pupil  at  the  Lenox  Acad- 
emy, and  completing  his  studies  at  a  school  in  Stockbridge  said  to  have 
been  presided  over  by  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  After  serving  an  appren- 
ticeship in  a  cottonmill  at  Van  Deusenvillc,  in  1847,  '^^  engagetl  in  busi- 
ness wilh  Judge  Lyman  Munson  in  that  village.  T^itcr  lie  was  inter- 
ested in  the  Maple  Grove  mills  at  South  Adams.  Returning  to  ITous- 
atonic  in  1856  he  was  appointed  treasureft,  agent,  and  general  man- 
ager of  the  Monument  mills,  founded  in  1850,  and  under  his  able 
direction  this  enterprise  became  so  prosperous  that  in  1864  a  mill  for 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  warp  was  added  to  the  plant.  In  i860  he 
assisted  in  organizing  the  Waubeck  Mills  Company,  which  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  bedspreads,  and  in  1866  that  concern  also  erected 
a  brick  factory  for  the  production  of  cotton  warps.  He  was  a  director 
of  the  National  Mahaiwe  Bank  of  Great  Barrington,  and  the  growth  and 
business  development  of  Housatonic  was  in  a  great  measure  due  to  his 
superior  business  ability.  In  1864  he  was  elcclc<l  a  rcprcscnlativc  to 
the  legislature  from  Housatonic.  He  was  a  member  of  the  baird  of 
selectmen  in  Great  Barrington  for  the  years  1863,  1864,  1865  and  1876; 
was  again  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives  in  1874,  was  a 
state  senator  from  southern  Berkshire  district  for  the  years  1882  and 
1883,  and  held  the  appointment  of  postmaster  at  Housatonic  for  thirty 
years.     In  politics  he  was  a  Republican. 

September  20,  1837,  Mr.  Seeley  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Sarah 
Montgomery,  who  was  born  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  I>eceml>er  2, 
181 3,  daughter  of  John  R.  and  Rachel  Montgomery.     The  only  child 
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of  this  iniion  is  f,;uira  K.,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Fuller,  and  resides  in  TIous- 
atonic.  John  Mark  Seclcy  died  Novcnihcr  16,  1888,  and  his  wife  sur- 
vived him  less  than  twn  years,  passinj^  away  Octnl)er  13,  1890.  Tic 
was  noted  for  his  genial  disiK)sition,  and  widely  resi)ected  for  his  many 
admirable  qualities,  chief  among  which  was  his  liberality  in  contribut- 
ing toward  the  support  of  all  charitable  objects  tc»  which  his  attention 
was  called.  I"or  niany  years  he  was  chorister  in  the  Congregational 
church. 

TION.  ENSI(;N  IIOSMER  KELLOGG. 

ITon.  Ensign  ITosmer  Kellogg,  coimsellor-at-law,  late  a  well-known 
and  much  esteemed  citizen  of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  long  a 
resident  of  Pittsfield,  prominent  in  business  circles  and  in  public  life, 
was  born  in  July.  181 2,  at  Shcdield,  a  small  country  town  a  few  miles 
farther  sx)uth  in  the  Ilousatonic  Valley,  where  two  or  three  generations 
of  his  family  had  made  their  home. 

His  parents  were  Elisha  and  Jane  CSaxton)  Kellogg,  and  his 
paternal  grandparents  were  Ephraim  and  Ruth  (Hosmer)  Kellogg, 
all  of  ShelVicld,  the  grandmother  Ix^ing  a  descendant  of  Governor  William 
Bradford,  of  the  Plymouth  Colony.  Ephraim  Kellogg  was  a  son  of 
Silas  and  Ruth  (Rcrot)  Kellogg,  and  grandson  of  Stephen  and  Lydia 
(Belding)  Kellogg,  who  lived  in  Westfield,  Massachusetts.  The  father 
of  Stephen  was  IJeulcnant  Joseph  Kellogg,  who  died  at  Iladley,  Massa- 
chusetts. al>out  1707,  having  removed  to  thalj)lace  from  Boston  about 
T662.  He  had  previously  lived  a  few  years  at  Farmington,  Connecticut. 
Ephraim  Kellogg,  grandfather  of  E.  H.  Kelloge.  was  a  soldier  of  the 
Revolution,  in  service  in  the  expedition  against  Burgoyne  i:i  1777. 

I'^llisha  Kellogg  was  a  farmer  and  spent  his  life  at  the  Sheffield 
homestead.      ITc  and   his   wife  were   members  of   the  Congregational 
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church.  They  reared  five  children,  namely:  Ensigfn  Hosmer;  1m cd- 
erick,  who  went  west;  James,  now  living  in  Galesburg",  Illinois;  Mary, 
Mrs.  Ward,  of  Geneseo,  in  that  state;  and  Ruth  (Mrs.  Arnold),  who 
died  in  Oregon. 

At  Amherst  College,  in  the  thirties  of  this  century,  Ensign  H.  Kel- 
logg was  a  classmate  of  Henry  Ward  Reechcr,  Alexander  IT.  Rullock, 
and  other  men  of  later  prominence.  He  received  his  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts  in  1836.  He  then  read  law  with  L.  Parker  Hall,  of  Sheffield, 
and  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  settled  for  practice  in  Pittsfield,  in 
1838  becoming  a  partner  of  Mr.  Hall,  who  had  removed  to  this  city. 
Destiny,  however,  had  not  marked  out  for  him  a  distinctively  legrU 
career.  His  interest  in  municipal,  county  and  state  aflfairs,  his  knowl- 
edge of  governmental  questions,  his  business  ability,  led  to  his  being 
called  to  fill  various  offices  of  public  tnist  and  responsibility.  He  served 
a  number  of  terms  as  a  member  of  the  lower  branch  of  the  state  legis- 
lature in  1843,  1844,  1847,  1849,  1850,  and  other  shortly  succeeding 
years,  also  in  1870  and  1871,  being  speaker  of  the  house  in  1850;  and 
in  1854  he  was  state  senator.  In  i86r,  buying  out  the  interest  of 
Socrates  Squire  in  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company,  the 
oldest  concern  of  the  kind  in  western  Massachusetts,  he  succeeded  him 
as  its  president,  and  continued  in  that  position,  in  the  conduct  of  aflfairs 
displaying  signal  business  sagacity  for  many  years,  or  until  his  death. 
He  was  also  for  a  long  period  president  of  the  Pittsfield  Life  Insurance 
Company,  and  of  the  Agricultural  Bank  of  this  city.  He  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  and  a  trustee  of  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum.  In 
his  later  year§,  while  leading  a  life  of  comparative  leisure,  he  gave  some 
attention  to  real  estate  dealings,  buying  a  large  farm  then  a  mile  from 
town,  and  laying  out  streets,  developing  what  is  now  the  Moniingside 
property. 
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To  mention  only  a  few  of  liis  public  services — it  was  Mr.  Kellogg, 
who,  after  the  burning  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  College  in  1850,  se- 
cured from  the  legislature  an  ai)proi)riation  of  ten  thousand  dollars  for 
the  erection  of  a  new  building;  he  was  one  of  the  committee  to  super- 
intend the  building  of  the  new  Congregational  church,  one  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  organization  of  the  first  fire  officials,  one  of  the  first  water 
commissi«)ncrs  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  most  active  citizens  in  secur- 
ing the  removal  of  the  county  scat  from  I^-enox  to  Pittsfield.  During 
the  war  he  did  much  by  his  patriotic  eloquence  and  practical  efficiency 
to  promote  the  raising  of  troops  in  this  vicinity,  and  after  its  close  he 
was  one  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  full  charge  of 
erecting  a  soldiers'  monument.  He  was  an  attendant  and  supporter  of 
the  First  Congregational  church.  His  death,  after  a  brief  illness,  oc- 
curred in  I'ebruary,  1881,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Kellogg  was  married  in  1841  to  Miss  Caroline  L.  Campbell, 
who,  with  one  daughter,  Caroline,  wife  of  William  F.  Cushing,  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  survives  him.  'lliey  had  two  other  children,  daughters, 
l)oth  of  whom  dial  in  early  womanhood;  namely,  Elizabeth,  the  first 
wife  of  William  R.  Plunkett;  and  May,  Mr.  Plunkett's  second  wife,  who 
left  three  children — Elizabeth,  Marion,  and  Thomas  F'itzpatrick. 

Mrs.  Kcllngg  was  Ix^rn  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  daughter  of 
David,  Jr.,  and  Nancy  (Peixx)n)  Campbell,  and  on  the  paternal  side 
is  of  Scottish  descent.  Her  grandfather,  Qiptain  David  Campbell,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Rol^ert  and  Mary  (Pierce)  Campbell,  of  South- 
wick,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  April  30,  1758.  He  married 
Lucy,  daughter  of  Matthew  and  Lucy  (I.XK)mis)  Laflin,  of  that  town, 
and  about  the  year  1787  removed  to  Pittsfield,  where,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  brief  sojourn  in  Lenox,  he  lived  till  the  close  of  his  earthly 
days.     The  dale  of  his  death  was  February  27,  1836.    "  He  was  a  man 
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of  strong  character,"  we  are  told,  and  "  of  great  enterprise,  especially 
as  a  dealer  in  real  estate."  Tlie  exaggeration  of  tradition  represents 
him  as  having  heen  at  one  time  or  another  the  owner  of  almost  eveiy 
desirable  piece  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsfield.  For  many  years  he 
was  owner  and  landlord  of  the  Pittsfield  Coffee  House,  and  in  1818  he 
was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Agricultural  Bank.  His  children 
were  Richard,  David,  Lucy,  Winthrop,  Mary,  Electa,  EUzaI>eth,  Rob- 
ert, Matthew,  and  George  Washington.  David,  Jr.,  Rol)ert  and  George 
W.  became  prominent  citizens  of  Pittsfield.  Richard  died  at  Bethle- 
hem, New  York;  Winthrop  removed  to  the  west;  and  Matthew  died  in 
St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

David  Campbell,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Suflield,  Connecticut,  December 
12,  1782,  and  was  about  five  years  of  age  when  his  parents  removed  to 
Pittsfield.  In  1805,  forming  a  partnership  with  El)enezer  Center,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Center  &  Campbell,  he  went  into  mercantile  business. 
The  next  year  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  unfortunate  Berk- 
shire Bank.  On  the  incorporation  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  and  Cotton 
Factory  Company,  in  1814,  he  was  one  of  its  five  directors,  holding  thir- 
teen shares  of  stock.  The  factory  went  into  operation  in  181 5,  he  with 
Lemuel  Pomeroy  having  general  control  of  its  affairs.  In  those  years 
Mr.  Campbell  also  engaged  with  much  success  in  the  manufacture  and 
export  of  the  oil  of  peppermint. 

In  1825  the  Pontoosuc  W(K)len  Manufacturing  Company  was 
chartered  and  the  building  of  the  factory  begun.  It  was  completed  and 
went  into  operation  in  1827.  At  the  formal  organization  Henry  Shaw 
was  chosen  president  of  the  company;  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  general 
agent ;  Thaddeus  Clapp,  superintendent,  and  George  W.  Campbell,  clerk 
and  treasurer.  Here  power  looms  were  first  used  in  Berkshire.  The 
"  History  of  Pittsfield  "  thus  speaks  of  Mr.  David  Campbell,  Jr.,  and 
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the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held :  "  llie  confidence  of  his  associates 
in  his  knowledge,  sound  judgment  and  integrity  was  unl)ounded,  and 
his  contcmimrarics  i)aint  him  as  shrewd,  reticent,  a  close  «^I>server  of 
men  and  things,  strict  in  his  dealings,  but  with  a  warm  heart  and  a 
kindly  manner  for  those  who  dealt  fairly  ami  frankly  with  him."  lie 
was  active  in  business  till  his  dc*;ith,  June  30,  1R35,  when  he  left  an 
interest  enjoyed  by  his  children,  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren 
at  this  day. 

lie  married,  October  4,  J809,  Nancy,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  I-a- 
vina  (Phelps)  l*ej)oon,  and  was  the  father  of  the  following  children: 
George;  Caroline  LaVina  (Mrs.  Kellogg);  David,  third;  lulward,  who 
died  in  infancy;  Edward  Warner;  and  Robert  Pepoon.  Mrs.  Nancy 
Campbell  died  at  Pittsfield,  June  8,  1823. 

JOHN  n.  COFFINC;. 

A  strong  man  and  of  the  type  whose  monuments  are  great  thriv- 
ing inchislrics,  was  he  wIkxsc  name  intro<luces  these  memoirs.  Like 
many  olhcr  of  the  descendants  of  those  rugged  iLuglish  a)lonists  who 
sought  an  early  oi)portunity  to  escape  a  tyrannous  home  mle,  including 
religious  persecution,  and  who  eventually  revolted  agjiinst  a  slavish  col- 
onial dependence,  John  H.  Coffing  proved  to  be  a  man  of  i>rogress  equal 
to  the  duty  of  the  hour,  a  leader  among  his  fellowmen,  a  man  of  ideas, 
and  with  the  full  courage  of  his  convictions  always. 

Tristram  Coffin,  the  Englishman  who  founded  the  American  fam- 
ily t>f  Coflin  (here  Coffing — the  terminal  letter  having  been  affixed  by 
the  father  of  the  inunediate  subject  of  these  memoirs),  was  located  in 
the  Island  of  Nantucket  as  its  records  show  as  early  as  1660,  and  his 
rude  habitation  erected  in  1686  still  stands,  a  most  interesting  memorial 
of  old  colonial  days. 
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John  H.  Coffing  was  born  at  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  February  3, 
181 T.  His  father,  Captain  John  C.  Coffing,  had  an  interest  in  the  iron 
manufacturing  of  that  locahty,  and  conducted  also  a  general  store.  The 
son  received  for  the  i)eriod  an  unusually  liberal  education,  attending 
the  famous  Vermont  military  school  conducted  by  Ca[>tain  Alden  Part- 
ridge, then  entering  Westfield  (Massachusetts)  Academy  and  l)eing 
latterly  under  tuition  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins.  His  earliest  employment 
was  in  his  father's  store  at  Salisbury,  and  it  was  Iherc  ihal  he  had  early 
opi)ortunily  to  f.imiliarize  himself  with  many  of  the  details  of  \\\m 
manufacturing.  Captain  John  C.  Coffing  having  sold  out  his  Connec- 
ticut interests  and  located  in  Berkshire  coimty,  Massachusetts,  was 
largely  instrumental  in  the  erection  in  1829  of  the  iron  furnace  at 
l^ichmond,  and  in  1833-4,  with  others,  built  the  furnace  for  pig-iron 
manufacturing  at  Van  Deusenville.  With  the  operation  of  this  latter 
plant  the  son  became  in  1836  actively  identified.  In  1844.  uikmi  the 
mcorporation  of  the  Richmond  Iron  Works,  uniting  the  Richmond  and 
Van  Deusenville  iron  maiuifacturing  intere.st.s,  John  11.  Coffing  l)ecame 
the  manager  and  business  agent  of  the  company,  a  connection  which  con- 
tinued up  to  his  practical  retirement  from  active  business  life  in  1867. 
It  was  larj»ely  through  his  jK'rsonal  technical  knowledge  of  iron  manu- 
factme  that  the  pHnluct  of  the  Richmond  Iron  \Vt)rl<s  was  soon  of  the 
highest  standard  of  excellence,  and  it  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his 
business  acumen  that  it  speedily  attained  that  rcjnitation,  finding  favor 
with  the  United  States  government  and  being  extensively  used  there- 
by, after  the  most  heroic  tests  in  the  manufacture  of  cannon.  Mr.  Cof- 
fing was  essentially  a  builder.  Having  established  with  his  associates 
upon  the  firmest  of  foundations  the  iron  making  interests  alx)ve  referred 
to,  he  sought  other  fields  for  investment.  Tie  became  a  stockholder 
in  the  Monument  Mills,  still  and  for  many  years  the  grcit  industry  of 
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Housatonic.  lie  interested  himself  actively  also  in  the  promotion  of 
the  local  railrnacl  interests,  particularly  the  Stockhridge  &  PittsfieUl  and 
Berkshire  Railroads,  serving  for  a  nunilier  of  years  as  president  of  the 
latter.  He  was  on  the  directorates  of  the  Mechanics  and  Savings 
Rank  of  Great  Barrington,  apd  the  Ifonsatonic  National  Bank,  Stock- 
bridge. 

His  pnhlic  spirit  was  evinced  in  many  ways.  It  was  he  who  fur- 
ni.shcd  the  model  of  the  Soldiers'  Monument,  Great  Barrington,  and  he 
contrihnted  largely  to  the  cost  of  its  erection.  He  defrayed  a  large 
share  nf  the  expense  of  Trimly  church  hnilding  at  Van  Daisenville. 
He  devised  a  sum  for  the  huilding  of  the  House  of  Mercy  Mortuary 
Chai^el  at  Pittsfield.  Politically  he  was  originally  an  old  line  Whig,  and 
from  its  formation  a  meml>er  of  the  Republican  party,  serving'  as  a  dele- 
gate lo  the  national  convention  which  in  i860  non>inated  Abraham  Lin- 
coln for  the  presidency.  His  i)atriotism  found  free  vent  during  the  dark 
days  of  the  rehellion  when  voice  and  purse  were  ever  at  his  country's  serv- 
ice. A  life-time  associate  of  Mr.  Coffing  pays  this  tribute  to  his  old 
friend:  '*  In  matters  of  business  Mr.  C'ofling  exercised  sound  judgment 
and  ^rcat  foresight,  weighing  carefully  the  subjcx:t  presented,  express- 
ing his  views  with  originnlity  and  clearness  and  acting  promptly  and  ef- 
liciently.  ()j)en  and  frank,  proverbially  truthfid  and  honest  himself  lie 
would  brook  no  duplicity  or  deceit  in  others.  With  more  than  ordinary 
mechanical  skill,  he  combined  g(H)d  taste  and  an  appreciation  of  the  l)eau- 
tiful:  he  did  well  what,  he  did;  built  well  what  he  built,  always  with  an 
eye  to  usefulness  and  durability,  and  benevolent  and  generous  in  his 
public  contributions,  he  was  ever  ready  to  assist  in  a  worthy  object. 
His  private  gifts  to  the  needy  were  numerous,  unostentatious — often 
unsolicited.  Many  young  men  have  profited  by  his  counsel  and  many 
have  received  from  him  sul)stantial  iKCuniary  aid.''     His  declining  years 
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were  spent  in  improving  his  farm  and  beautifying  his  home  at  Van  Deu- 
senville,  where  he  died  August  14,  icS82.  He  married,  February  27, 
1833,  Rebecca  F.  Rostwick,  of  Salisbur)'.     She  died  October  16,  1903. 

JAMES  FESTUS  MILLER. 

James  F.  Miller,  deceased,  who  during  a  long  and  active  life  bore  a 
most  useful  part  in  the  community  among  whom  his  years  were  passed, 
was  bom  July  30,  1825,  in  the  town  of  Middlefield,  Hampshire  county, 
Massachusetts. 

James  Miller,  father  of  James  V,  Miller,  was  l)C)rn  in  Chester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1798.  He  was  a  man  of  strong  mentality,  business  ability 
and  unerring  judgment,  and  for  the  long  period  of  thirty-five  years 
served  in  the  capacity  of  superintendent  of  the  Plunkett  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Company's  mills  in  Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  this  record  speak- 
ing for  itself.  In  1824,  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Nash,  Mr.  Miller  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Lucy  Starr,  bom  in  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  in 
1796,  and  the  following  named  children  were  born  to  them:  James 
Festus,  mentioned  hereinafter.  Eliza  A.,  who  became  the  wife  of  Sum- 
ner Church,  of  Middlefield,  Massachusetts.  Emily,  who  became  the 
wife  of  a  Mr.  Smith,  and  they  with  their  two  children  reside  in  Chi- 
cago, Illinois.  Ellen,  who  became  the  wife  of  Fnink  Sawyer,  of  Hins- 
dale, and  they  and  their  three  children — Fred,  Robert  and  Mary — make 
their  home  in  Chicago,  Illinois. 

James  F.  Miller  obtained  a  knowledge  of  the  mdimentary  branches 
of  education  in  the  mral  district  school,  and  this  was  supplemented 
by  attendance  for  a  few  years  at  a  private  boarding  school  at  Poultney, 
Vermont.  After  completing  his  studies  he  secured  a  position  as  clerk 
in  the  store  of  *hi»  Plunkett  Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  in  Ilins- 
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dale,  in  whose  service  his  father  was  also  employed,  remaining  there  for 
a  nunihcr  of  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil  war,  when  the 
country  was  in  sore  need  of  the  services  of  her  loyal  citizens,  Mr.  Miller 
went  to  New  York  city  and  enlisted  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
sixth  Regiment,  New  York  Volunteers.  Throughout  all  the  engage- 
ments in  which  his  regiment  participated  he  served  creditably  and  faith- 
fully, and  at  the  cxpinitinn  of  his  term  rcturnc<l  to  the  i)osition  he  re- 
signed in  order  to  serve  his  ef)untry.  I'or  alK)ul  (en  years  he  resided  on 
the  old  Miller  homestead,  and  in  1886  removed  to  Pittsfield,  where  for 
a  period  of  six  years  he  carried  the  United  States  mail  from  the  depot  to 
the  i)ostoffice.  About  the  year  1895  he  retired  from  active  pursuits,  and 
thereafter  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  enjoyed  the  reward  of  a  well 
spent  life.  He  was  an  attendant  of  the  South  Congregational  church, 
and  in  all  worthy  enterprises  gave  a  strong  and  earnest  support.  He  was 
a  staunch  advocate  of  the  principles  of  Democracy,  casting  his  vote  with 
that  party  from  the  time  he  attained  his  majority.  He  was  a  member 
f»f  Rerkshire  Pf)sl,  (Iraufl  Army  of  the  Republic.  In  1876  Mr.  Miller 
married  Jennie  Iv.  Day,  (l;Mij:;hter  of  Alvin  and  F.sther  (Cross)  Day,  of 
Hinsdale,  Massachusetts,  who  were  the  parents  of  several  children,  among 
whom  were:  Carrie  I.,  who  resides  with  Mrs.  Miller;  Edward  W.,  who 
is  euj^aji^ed  in  the  printing  business  in  rittsficld;  Homer  I.,  who  also  rc- 
sidc*s  with  Mrs.  Miller;  and  Rugaic  A.  Day,  who  resides  in  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Hinsdale.  Mr.  Miller  passed  away  at  his  pleasant  home, 
No.  22  First  street,  Pittsfield,  February  11,  1904.  His  widow,  prior  to 
her  marriage,  taught  school  in  Hinsdale  for  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  many  of  the  residents  of  that  town  will  recall  the  amount  of  per- 
suasive power  she  used  in  her  endeavors  to  instill  in  their  minds  the 
knowledge  she  wished  to  inii)art. 
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ALEXANDER    KENNEDY. 

Kven'where  the  sons  of  Scotia  have  proved  ef|ual  to  largje  respon- 
sibilities and  the  Berkshire  Hill  country  has  its  sliare  of  men  of  that 
nationality  or  ancestry  whase  careers  have  made  for  progress.  Of  these 
the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs  is  a  generally 
recognized  cx|X)ncnt. 

Alexander  Kennedy  was  \yo\'\\  Dccemlwr  14,  1840,  in  Dumfries- 
shire, Scotland,  quitting  school  and  his  country  home  to  become  appren- 
ticed for  a  four  years*  term  to  learn  the  dry  goods  business  in  the  lead- 
ing house  of  Dumfries  by  which  he  continued  to  be  employed  for  an 
additional  four  years.  Tlius  initially  well  equipi>ed  for  the  business 
which  was  destined  to  be  his  life  work,  and  aml>itious  to  enter  a  field  of 
broader  and  more  promising  prospects,  he  came  to  the  United  States 
in  1865  and  seaired  immeiliate  employment  with  the  well-known  Church- 
ill, Watson  &  Com^pany  dry  goo<ls  house  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  thus 
early  becoming  inducted  to  the  best  possible  advantage  into  the  new 
world  business  methods  of  his  trade.  Three  years  later  he  entered  into 
business  for  himself  in  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  subsequently  removing 
to  Albany,  New  York,  to  engage  in  the  same  line,  rciuaining  in  the 
last  named  cities  for  periods  of  three  years  and  finding  each  alike  well 
supplied  with  dry  goods  merchants  of  large  means  and  alxmdant  enter- 
prise. Tlie  proferred  sale  of  the  Smith  &  Wallace  dry  goods  business 
at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  coming  to  the  notice  of  Mr.  Kenne<ly  and 
Mr.  W.  D.  Maclnnes  resulted  in  its  purchase  by  them  and  the  su1>se- 
quent  building  up  of  one  of  the  largest  mercantile  establishments  in 
western  Massachusetts,  drawing  a  constantly  increasing  and  well  satis- 
fied patronage  from  Berkshire  and  adjoining  counties.  The  firm  trans- 
acted business  as  Kennedy  &  MacTnnes  G)m|Kiny  up  to  ]«'cbruary  j,  i<>^5, 
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when   it   vv.is   incorporated   as   Tlic   Kcnncdy-Maclnncs  ('om|i!any,   Mr. 
Keni-edy  l)eing  its  treastircr. 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  valued  and  valuable  citizen  keenly  interested  in 
and  contributory  to  all  methods,  measures  and  enterprises  that  appealed 
to  him  as  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  home  of  his  adop- 
tifHi.  lie  s<*rvctl  with  elliciency  as  president  of  Pittsfield's  Ixxard  of 
trade;  is  a  director  of  Pittslield  National  Bank,  and  JMttsfield  Street 
kriilway  Company:  prcsidcnl  of  the  Pittsfield  IClectric  IJj^ht  Comimny 
and  one  of  the  founders  and  first  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Ass<K;iation.  lie  is  a  member  of  tlie  board  of 
investment  of  the  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank.  He  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  the  late  John  Rtnlgers,  the  well  known  machinist  and  builder 
of  engines  of  Albany,  New  York.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
are:  Ethel,  Mary  R.,  Alexander,  Jr.,  and  Isabel.  Tlie  son  is  a  Cornell 
University  junior.  The  family  are  menibers  of  the  First  Congrega- 
tional church,  Mr.  Keimedy  l)eing  one  of  its  board  of  d«icons. 

J'RKI)  I'OKIlSTDOWIJN. 

Fred  J'orest  ]>o\vlin,  who  is  known  as  a  man  of  high  attainments 
and  as  one  who  has  achieved  success  at  the  bar,  was  born  in  North 
Adams,  June  h),  iSrvS,  being  a  .son  of  Marshall  R.  and  Sophia  (Mc- 
G(K)n)  JJowlin.  'J  he  father  was  a  native  of  Jiradford,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  there  grew  to  years  of  maturity  and  resided  until  1861,  when 
he  removed  to  Concord,  where  he  learned  the  harness  maker's  trade. 
Alwut  1864  he  took  up  his  alK)de  in  North  Adams,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  alx)ut  four  years  while  engaged  in  business  in  Westfield  he  re- 
sided here  until  his  life's  labors  were  ended  in  death,  passing  away 
November  3,  1904.     In  addition  to  the  success  which  he  achieved  as  a 
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harness  maker,  he  invented  several  articles  which  proved  valuable  and 
brought  him  handsome  returns,  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  being 
the  Dowlin  hook  swivel  for  headstalls,  while  another  was  the  Dowlin 
double-purchase  tnmk  strap.  Some  of  the  articles  which  he  invented 
were  manufactured  by  himself  and  some  by  others,  he  receiving  royal- 
ties. He  was  an  energetic  and  straightforward  business  man,  a  staunch 
Republican,  and  for  many  years  a  meml>er  of  the  Methodist  church.  As 
a  citizen,  neighbor  and  friend  he  was  upright,  kind  and  charitable,  and 
as  husband  and  father  he  faithfully  fulfilled  every  obligation.  At  his 
death  he  left  his  widow  and  three  sons,  Ralph,  who  succeeded  to  his  fath- 
er's leather  goods  manufacturing  at  North  Adams;  Dr.  Winfred  M.,  of 
Claremont,  New  Hampshire;  and  Fred  F.,  whose  name  introduces  this 
review. 

I'Ved  Forest  Dowlin  received  his  early  educational  training  in  the 
public  schools  of  North  Adams,  this  l^eing  supplemented  by  a  course 
of  study  in  St.  Joseph's  College,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  subsequent  atten- 
dance at  Troy  Conference,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated. 
His  i)rofessional  studies  were  pursued  in  the  Boston  University  Law 
School,  \yhere  he  received  the  degree  of  B.  L.  Returning  to  North 
Adams  he  entered  into  a  partnership  association  for  the  practice  of  law 
with  E.  H.  Beer,  under  the  firm  name  Beer  &  Dowlin,  and  this  was 
continued  for  twelve  years,  when  the  partnership  was  dissolved,  Jime  i, 
1903.  Mr.  Dowlin's  especial  value  to  the  place  of  his  nativity  is  in  the 
extent  and  character  of  his  building  operations,  which  resulted  in  the 
erection  of  some  of  the  most  notable  and  beautiful  of  the  business  blocks 
and  residential  structures  of  North  Adams.  In  the  boldness  of  his  con- 
ceptions and  the  vigor  and  success  of  his  achievements  in  this  direction 
Mr.  Dowlin  stands  alone,  having  accomplished  more  than  any  other  one 
man  in  this  most  substantial  of  all  lines  of  progress.    He  built  the  Dowlin 
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hlock,  one  of  the  haiulsomcst  buildings  in  the  city.  It  is  located  on 
Main  street,  six  stories  high,  eighty  feet  front  and  contains  seventy-two 
(lumsand  square  feet  of  fl(K)r  spare,  which  is  devote<l  to  the  use  of  stores, 
ofTices,  clubs,  society  rooms  and  bachelor  apartments.  Its  front  eleva- 
tion is  of  Rutland  blue  and  white  marble;  it  is  supplied  with  an  electric 
elevator,  electric  lights  and  all  modern  improvements  and  is  entirely 
fire  proof.  Another  notable  structure  for  which  he  is  partly  responsi- 
ble is  the  Beer  i^  l>f)wlin  block  at  No.  85  Kagle  street,  erected  in  1893. 
It  is  a  four-story  granite  structure  fronting  on  Eagle  and  Luther  streets, 
while  still  another  is  the  Dowlin  block  on  Holder  street,  built  by  Mr. 
Dowlin  in  1896.  It  is  a  four-story  brick  building  with  white  marble 
trimmings.  Mr.  J)owlin  has  also  erected  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  dwellings  in  the  city.  The  Dowlin  block  and  other  property  are  now 
owned  by  the  Dowlin  Realty  Trust,  Judge  C.  T.  Phelps,  Charles  W. 
Vov(\  and  I'Vcd  V.  Dowlin,  trustees.  In  the  line  of  his  profession  he  has 
also  achieved  a  high  degree  of  success,  and  has  been  engaged  on  many 
trial  cases.  He  was  the  junior  counsel  for  the  defense  in  the  celebrated 
0*Neil  murder  case  tried  in  Greenfield,  Massachusetts,  and  of  which  the 
state  published  a  complete  report,  this  being  one  of  the  first  cases  of  its 
kind  so  published. 

On  the  8th  of  September,  1892,  Mr.  Dowlin  was  united  in  mar- 
riage to  Julia  T.  E.  Royce,  a  daughter  of  George  and  Martha  A.  Royce, 
of  Orwell,  Vermont.  She  became  the  mother  of  one  son,  Marshall  R., 
who  died  in  infancy,  and  her  death  occurred  on  the  13th  of  October, 
1893.  On  the  14th  of  Sq)tember,  1898,  Mr.  Dowlin  married  Jennie 
Belle  Bingham,  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  B.  Bingham,  of 
North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dowlin  have  two  children, 
Fred  Iu)rcst,  born  June  13,  1899.  and  Glendore  Marshall,  born  July  30, 
1903;  a  third  son,  Myrle,  died  in  infancy. 
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ANDREW  J.   WATERMAN. 

Andrew  J.  Waterman,  late  attorney-general  and  leading  attorney  of 
the  commonwealth,  was  lx)rn  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  June  23, 
1825,  son  of  William  and  Sarah  (Bucklin)  Waterman. 

A  lihcral  gxineral  education  was  followed  by  his  study  of  law  initial- 
ly under  the  preceptorship  of  Hon.  Keyes  Danforth  and  sul)scquently 
with  Hon.  Daniel  N.  Dewey,  Williamstown,  and  he  was  admitted  to  the 
l^ar  of  Berkshire  county,  March  18,  1854.  His  initial  practice  was  in 
ixnrtnership  association  at  Williamstown  with  Mr.  Dauforlh. 

He  was  appointed  register  of  prolxite  in  1855,  and  in  1858,  after 
the  couits  of  probate  and  insolvency  were  consolidated,  he  was  chosen 
register  of  probate  and  insolvency,  which  oflke  he  resigned  in  1881. 
In  1880,  he  was  appointed  district  attorney  to  fill  an  unexpired  term 
and  was  chosen  for  that  ofiicc  for  the  three  succeeding  terms,  resigning 
therefrom  in  1887,  when  nominated  by  the  Republican  party  to  the 
state  attorney  generalship,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1887-88-89.  Mr. 
Watennan  was  president  for  a  nimiber  of  years  of  the  Pittsfield  National 
Bank  and  one  of  its  directors  for  many  years,  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  City  Savings  Bank,  and  active  in  his  interest  and  identification  with 
numerous  other  important  institutions. 

He  married,  at  East  Boston,  Massachusetts,  January  7,  1858,  Ellen, 
daughter  of  Henry  H.  and  Nancy  (Comstock)   Cooke. 

The  following  is  a  tribute  jxiid  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Andrew 
J.  Waterman  by  Hon.  John  F.  Noxon,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Berkshire  County  Bar  Association: 

**  My  acquaintance  with  Mr.  Watcnuiui  began  in  1881,  when  1  com- 
menced the  practice  of  law  in  his  oflice.  He  had  but  recently  Ikxmi  aiv 
pointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  oflice  of  district  attorney.  I>uring  most 
of  the  time  from  that  time  until  his  death,  we  were  associated  in  busi- 
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iiess  and  in  the  trial  of  cases,  llie  relationship  so  long  continued  grew 
in  its  intimacy  with  the  progress  of  time.  He  early  made  me  his  friend. 
Ilic  tics  of  love  and  cslccni  which  Ixuind  ntc  to  him  strengthened  to  the 
end.  When  his  summons  came,  1  felt  that  there  had  gone  out  of  my  life 
something:*'  which  was  never  to  1)C  fille<l. 

**  What  I  Lave  to  say  to-day  nnist  necessarily  he  per.sr>nal  in  its 
character.  If  it  shall  ap|)car  to  he  over-laudatory,  it  is  i)erhai)S  suflkient 
to  say  it  is  the  natural  expression  of  one,  who  long  agn  leamed  the 
wisdom  of  the  injunction  '  the  friends  thou  hast  and  their  affections  tried, 
grapple  ihcm  \v.  thy  soul  with  h(K>i)s  of  steel.' 

" 'Ihere  is  no  time  in  tlie  life  of  a  lawyer  when  assistance  in  the 
vexatious  (juestions  that  arise  in  the  prosecution  of  his  profession  meets 
with  such  grateful  acceptance  as  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  prac- 
tice. And  fortunate,  indeed,  is  one  if  he  finds  some  lawyer  of  ripe  ex- 
perience and  good  judgment  to  whom  he  can  tum  for  advice  in  his 
extremity  with  the  feeling  that  help  will  l)e  given  in  such  a  way  as  to 
leave  tlie  impression  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  give,  and  nx>re  important 
still  so  that  the  recipient  shall  not  feel  as  he  turns  away  that  the  mouse 
has  been  to  the  mountain.  Such  a  man  in  my  early  practice  I  found 
Mr.  Waterman  to  l>e:  and  this  side  of  his  nature  was  not  exhibited  alone 
to  mc  a?  my  brethren  of  the  bar  will  bear  me  witness. 

**  I  think  it  is  safe  to  .^ay  that  no  lawyer  of  his  county  was  so  much 
consulted  by  the  younger  nieml)ers  of  the  Ixir  as  he,  when  his  duties 
were  such  that  his  assistance  was  available.  He  liked  yoiuig  men  and 
he  wanted  Ihcm  to  succecfl.  We  all  know  that  it  was  a  common  occur- 
rence for  him  in  the  trial  (vf  cases  when  he  was  associated  as  senior 
counsel  to  urge  that  the  junior  make  tlie  argument  in  the  case  to  the 
jury,  lie  knew  it  would  give  confidence  and  would  \yc  a  benefit  to  the 
young  practitioner,  and  he  was  so  good  a  judge  of  human  nature  as  to 
know  that  it  would  iK.t  prejudice  the  client's  case.  He  was  fortunate 
in  his  disposition  towards  young  men.  lliis  trait  built  up  around  him 
a  friendship  from  among  the  younger  mem])ers  of  the  bar  that  was 
always  eager  t(^  assert  itself  when  occasion  prescntetl. 

*'y\s  a  lawyer  he  won  for  himself  early  a  |X)sition  in  the  bar  of 
Western  Massachusetts  of  the  first  influence.  His  advancement  was 
not  in  any  degree  procured  or  promoted  by  adventitious  circumstances. 
Possessing  in  more  than  ordinary  degree  a  knowledge  of  human  na- 
ture, endowed  with  great  common  sense,  a  man  of  sound  moral  prin- 
ciples, a  willingness  and  cai>acity  for  hard  work,  these  were  the  pre- 
eminent qualities  of  the  man. 

"  On  a  legal  proj>osition  he  never  could  split  hairs.  He  was  not 
a  great  orator — he  never  carried  cases  in  his  hat,  but  possessed  a  judi- 
cial mind,  and  as  a  trier  of  cases  l)efore  either  court  or  jury  he  achieved 
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results.  He  had  a  faculty  of  winning  his  cases.  His  understanding  of 
the  principles  of  law  was  seldom  at  fault.  His  method  of  preixiring  a 
case  where  questions  of  law  were  involved  was  to  get  at  the  correct  prin- 
ciple of  law  underlying  it  and  when  he  had  satisfied  himself  on  that  he 
hammered  away,  if  you  will  permit  the  expression,  on  the  reason  of 
the  thing.  He  believed  that  the  law  was  l>ascd  on  justice;  that  his 
client's  interests  were  best  subserved  by  advising  him  to  do  what  was 
right. 

"  His  experience  for  so  many  years  in  tlie  office  of  register  of  pro- 
K'ltc  where  he  had  I)een  called  upon  so  often  to  smooth  out  differences 
that  arise  in  the  settlement  of  estates  prolxibly  nurtured  this  disfxisition 
on  his  part,  but  it  was  his  heritage,  innate.  I  have  known  nuany  in- 
stances where  both  parties  to  a  controversy  have  called  upon  him  to 
adjust  their  differences.  He  was  a  gentleman  always — in  the  trial  of 
cases  his  attitude  towards  hostile  witnesses  was  never  irritating.  He 
never  created  sympathy  for  the  other  side  by  rudeness  of  attack. 

**  He  was  as  honest  a  man  as  I  ever  knew.  He  wanted  to  know  the 
exact  facts  in  a  aise  and  he  was  just  as  insistent  in  getting  at  (he  exact 
law  that  should  govern  them.  I  do  not  believe  he  ever  argued  wittingly 
unsound  law,  something  I  fear  that  a  good  many  of  us  in  the  stress 
of  a  hard  case  find  it  pretty  hard  not  to  do.  Tliis  honesty  of  the  man 
earned  for  him  the  well  known  sobriquet  *  Honest  Jack  Waterman,'  and 
this  well  known  quality  gave  him  great  influence  not  only  1)efore  jurors 
but  before  judges  as  well.  He  was  an  oi>en-minded  man.  He  wel- 
comed light  always.  He  was  a  man  furthermore  of  strong  convictions. 
He  allowed  no  influence  to  muflle  the  voice  of  duty.  Tie  would  not 
sacrifice  principle  or  temporize  with  the  plain  indication  of  duty  to 
secure  preferment.  He  always  had  the  courage  of  his  conviction. 
Whether  as  a  citizen,  a  lawyer,  a  public  servant  or  holding  important 
position  in  business  institutions,  he  was  positive  and  outspoken. 

"  His  views  on  public  questions  were  always  well  known  and  they 
were  never  clothed  to  fit  his  audience.  Always  a  strong  temperance  man, 
on  his  first  appearance  on  the  platform  when  a  candidate  for  the  office 
of  district  attorney  he  fairly  frightened  some  of  his  political  friends 
by  his  strong  utterances  on  that  question.  Apparently  he  never  counted 
the  cost  when  facing  what  he  lielieved  to  be  a  duty.  He  cared  nothing 
for  a  smooth  road.  Notable  instances  of  this  he  furnished  when  dis- 
trict attorney  in  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  a  manufacturer  in  this 
county  for  maintaining  a  dam  which  he  believed  to  Ix?  a  nuisance,  which 
act  was  opposed  to  the  interests  of  every  manufacturer  in  his  district. 
Another  instance  was  seen  in  his  investigation  of  certain  acts  of  the 
West  End  Railway  Comi)any  of  Boston  wliile  he  was  attorney  general, 
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whereby  he  brought  against  himself  the  whole  influence  of  that  power- 
ful corporation. 

"  In  the  eyes  of  a  politician,  these  various  acts  were  mistakes, 
'llicy  endangered  his  hold  \\\xm  office.  In  the  estimation  of  such  a 
one  he  should  have  l)een  governe<l  in  his  course  by  his  own  interest 
It  was  impossible  for  Mr.  Waterman  to  be  moved  by  considerations  of 
this  character.  Tlicre  was  nothing  of  the  ix)litician  in  him.  It  was  not 
in  liin\  to  shajK?  his  course  by  anything  but  the  star  of  his  conscience. 
The  world  has  few  of  such  men.  These  are  the  really  tnie  men,  and 
they  are  tlie  men  who  influence  their  fellows.  The  bar  of  this  coimty 
do  well  to  rluTish  his  memory — such  men  give  standing  to  the  whole 
bnr.     They  are  the  type  of  men  to  be  emulated." 


V'RKDKRICK  ALriTA  ROIJERTS. 

Practicing  in  partnership  association  at  Pittsfield  with  Dr.  Oscar  S. 
Roberts,  whose  personal  and  genealogical  memoirs  are  contained  here- 
in, is  his  nephew,  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Roberts,  son  of  Mr.  Edward  L.  Rob- 
erts, retired  merchant  of  Brattleboro,  Vermont.  The  younger  gentle- 
man, like  the  elder,  has  given  abundant  demonstration  that  his  choice 
of  a  profession  was  well  advised,  and  he,  too,  evinces  possession  of  his 
full  share  of  those  most  valuable  and  useful  of  hereditaments  from  his 
.sturdy  New  England  ancestors,  industry  and  integrity. 

iMcderick  Alpha  Roberts  was  born  at  Jacksonville,  Vermont,  June 
iS,  1863;  atlendcd  the  public  schools  of  his  native  place,  and  shortly 
after  attaining  his  majority  established  himself  in  the  b(x>t  and  shoe 
business  at  l»rattlelK)ro,  Vermont.  He  subsecjuently  eng.'iged  in  mer- 
cantile purstiits  in  New  York,  and  while  in  the  latter  city  in  1893  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  adopting  the  practice  of  medicine  as  his  life  work.  To 
this  end  he  immediately  entered  upon  the  study  of  the  standard  medical 
text  books  in  conjunction  with  his  clerical  mercantile  labors,  devoting 
himself  more  and  more  attentively  to  the  former,  while  his  interest  in 
commercial  pursuits  as  steadily  abated  and   finally   in    1894  he  aban- 
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cloned  the  latter  upon  his  entrance  to  the  medical  de|)artnient  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York.  After  one  year's  attendance  upon  Ihe  lectures  and 
clinics  of  this  institution,  he  entered  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, Baltimore,  Maryland,  from  which  he  was  graduated  with  the  class 
of  1897.  In  June  of  that  year  he  established  himself  in  the  practice  of 
his  profession  at  Pittsfield,  in  Ihe  olTicc  of  his  uncle  herelofore  referred 
to,  and  it  is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  his  general  ecpiipment  as  a  prac- 
titioner that  since  1900  he  has  been  in  partnership  association  with  Dr. 
O.  S.  Roberts,  sharing  with  that  distinguished  physician  a  full  measure 
of  the  responsibilities  of  a  great  practice.  Dr.  F.  A.  Roberts  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Massachusetts  State  Medical  Association,  and  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Society.  His  fraternal  connection  is  with  Free  Masonry  and 
Odd  Fellowship,  being  a  member  in  the  former  of  Mystic  Lo<lge,  F.  and 
A.  M.,  Berkshire  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  Pittsfield  Commandery,  K.  T. ; 
and  in  the  latter  a  member  of  Wantastiquet  Lodge,  Brattleljoro.  He 
married,  May  2,  1901,  Florence  A.,  daughter  of  Mr.  Wallace  A.  Bard- 
well,  a  native  of  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  but  more  recently  of 
Elmira,  New  York;  now  an  expert  accountant  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  he  also  has  charge  of  the  lx)oks  of  the  E.  D.  Jones  Com- 

THEODORE    GEORGE    RAMSDELL. 

Theodore  G.  Ramsdell,  deceased,  whose  successful  business  career 
in  Housa tonic,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  displayed  executive 
ability  of  a  high  order,  admirable  judgment  and  foresight,  traces  bis 
ancestry  to  Abijah  Ramsdell,  who  was  lK>rn  in  England  in  1695,  and 
upon  his  arrival  in  America  settled  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts.  The  line 
of  descent  is  through  his  son,  Abijah  Ramsdell,  to 

Ramsdell,  Captain  William,  who  was  born  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
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Ai>ril  lo,  1766.  He  followetl  the  sea  from  early  youth  until  about  fifty 
years  of  ap^e,  when  he  retired  to  a  farm  in  Milford,  New  Hampsliirc, 
and  reinainc<l  there  until  his  death  in  1842.  His  education  was  gained 
in  the  various  i)arts  of  the  world  which  he  visited.  He  was  a  sailor 
of  iniusually  wi<le  ex()erience.  and  a  successful  captain,  commanding 
an  Kast  India  merchantman  saihng  from  Salem  harlx>r.  He  was  a 
charter  meml>er  of  "  Milford  Lyceum  "  (educational  and  literary  society) 
and  one  of  its  most  active  and  efficient  workers.     He  was  the  father  of 

Ramsdell,  John,  born  Deceml)er  30,  1809,  in  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Milford  and  at  a  private 
school  in  Nashua.  For  two  years  he  served  before  the  mast,  and  for 
three  yesirs  as  third  mate  and  sui)ercargo  on  merchantmen  to  South 
America,  SunuUra,  the  Mediterranean  and  Holland.  He  then  took  up 
farming  and  tanning  in  Milford,  New  Hampshire,  and  later  acted  as 
slat -on  agent  at  Amherst  and  Milford  four  years.  In  middle  life  he 
moved  to  Tama,  Iowa,  and  became  one  of  its  pioneer  settlers,  finisliing 
his  days  as  a  farmer.  He  served  in  the  capacity  of  supervisor  of  Tama 
county,  mayor  of  Tama  city,  and  county  suijerinlcndent  of  sdiools.  He 
was  an  active  member  of  "  Milford  Lyceum"  while  a  resident  of  Mil- 
f<»rd,  and  its  poetic  agent,  he  having  lx^en  an  excellent  writer  of  prose 
and  iK^ctry.  As  one  of  the  original  abolitionists,  he  wrote,  talked  and 
worked  fervently  for  the  cause.  The  demand  of  the  south  that  the 
norib  slmnld  render  up  fugitive  slaves  brought  from  him  a  i)oem,  which 
apj)eared  in  the  public  prints  of  almost  every  northern  paper.  He  was 
a  Congregationalist,  and  was  one  of  the  "Comers-Out"  who  withdrew 
from  the  church  on  account  of  its  lukewarmness  on  the  question  of 
sla\ery. 

Mr.  Ramsdell  married  Taska  Tlieresa  Moore,  who  was  bom  Jan- 
uary  7,    1810,   in   Milford,   New  Hampshire,  a  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
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Humphrey  and  Hannah  (Peabody)  Moore.  Dr.  Moore  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard  College,  was  a  noted  lecturer  and  preacher,  many  of  his 
sermons  and  learned  treatises  on  theological  subjects  having  been  jxib- 
lishcd.  ITc  scrA'cd  one  term  each  in  the  senate  and  Iqfislaturc,  taking 
an  active  part  in  anti-slavery  movements.  He  was  a  son  of  Humphrey 
Mc^ore,  of  Princeton,  Massachusetts;  a  grandson  of  I*aul  Moore;  a  great- 
grandson  of  John  Moore;  and  a  great-great-grandson  of  Jolui  Moore, 
the  emigrant  ancestor  from  England.  William  Peabody,  Jr.,  the  father 
of  Hannah  (Peabody)  Moore,  was  a  prominent  citizen  of  Milford,  New 
Hampshire,  serving  four  terms  in  the  legislature.  He  was  one  of  the 
original  signers  of  a  paper  drawn  up  by  citizens  of  New  Hampshire  in- 
veighing against  British  rule  and  announcing  their  intention  of  joining 
other  colonists  in  revolution.  His  father,  William  Pealwdy,  Sr.,  was 
the  first  settler  of  Milford,  also  a  signer  of  the  above  mentioned  paper. 
The  farm  which  he  cleared  up  was  part  of  an  estate  which  had  been  in 
tl?c  fan:.ily  for  over  one  hundred  years;  it  was  presented  to  his  father, 
Captain  Steven  Peabody,  by  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  distinguished 
services  rendered  by  his  father,  Lieutenant  Francis  Peabody,  in  King 
Philip's  war.  Captain  Steven  Peabody  enlisted  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
was  an  enthusiastic  patriot,  but  was  later  removed  from  public  office 
by  George  HI  because  of  sympathy  with  colonists.  He  was  adjutant- 
genercil  of  Colonel  Reid's  reginuent  at  Bunker  Hill,  became  major  of  a 
regiment  sent  under  Colonel  Wyman  to  reinforce  troops  in  Canada  in 
1776,  was  volunteer  captain  in  the  alarm  at  Ticonderoga,  aide  to  Gen- 
eral Stark  in  the  battle  of  Bennington,  lieutenant-colonel  under  General 
Wyman  during  the  defense  of  Rhode  Island.  His  father.  Lieutenant 
Frarxis  Peabody,  who  rendered  such  distinguished  ser\'ices  in  King 
Philip's  war,  was  the  emigrant  ancestor  from  England.  He  came  over 
in  the  ship  "  Planter  "  to  New  England,  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  in 
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Hampton,  and  later  removed  to  Topsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  be- 
came u  large  landholder  and  was  prominent  for  enterprise  and  wealth. 
John  and  Taska  T.  (Moore)  Ramsdell  were  the  parents  of 

Ramsdell,  Tlieodore  George,  born  February  8,  1833.  He  attended 
tlic  pi'blic  schools  of  Mil  ford.  New  Hami>shirc,  until  lie  was  eleven 
years  old,  and  two  years  later  began  his  active  career  by  working  in  a  cot- 
ton mill  in  Mason  village,  now  Greenville,  New  Hampshire.  He  worked 
successively  in  the  Nashua  Manufacturing  Conipany  and  the  old  mill 
in  Milford,  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  apiK)intc(l  overseer  of  a  spin- 
ning room  in  the  new  Souhegan  mill,  New  Hampshire.  After  remain- 
ing there  three  years,  he  resigned  and  spent  a  year  at  Appleton  Academy 
with  his  life-long  friend  and  double  cousin,  George  A.  Ranisdell,  who 
later  became  governor  of  New  Hampshire.  Subsequently  he  was  em- 
ployed in  the  cotton  mills  of  Nashua,  Holyoke,  Manchester,  and  Indian 
Orchard,  usually  as  an  overseer,  until  October  18,  1864,  when  he  was 
c'dled  to  Housatonic  as  superintendent  of  Monument  Mills,  and  remained 
there  until  his  death,  March  i,  1903.  In  1886  he  was  appointed  agent 
and  general  manager  of  the  mills,  becoming  sul>sequently  a  director  in 
the  cxMuiKuiy,  its  vice-president,  and  a  considerable  stockholder. 

The  exceptional  success  and  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in 
ll(Misatf)nic  was  due  in  a  groat  measure  to  his  wise  su|)crvisi()n  and  mas- 
tery of  details.  In  the  life  of  the  village  he  was  a  quiet  but  almostt 
cc^ntrolling  force,  which  was  known  and  recognized  in  every  agency 
which  s<night  improvement.  Tliough  not  a  member,  he  was  a  regular 
attendant  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Housatonic,  was  a  meml)er 
of  the  prudential  committee,  gave  largely  to  its  support,  endowing  it 
generously  at  his  death.  His  public  bequests,  besides  gifts  to  the  church 
and  House  of  Mercy  in  Pitt.sfield,  included  liberal  provision  for  the 
building  and  establishment  of  a  free  library  for  the  village  of  Housa- 
tonic.    He  was  a  Republican  in  his  political  affiliations. 
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In  West  Stockbridg^e,  Massachusetts,  June  12,  1873,  Mr.  Ranisdell 
married  Mary  Brainard  S|)encer,  who  was  educated  in  the  puhhc  schools 
of  West  Stockbridge  and  New  York  city,  finishing  with  a  two  years' 
course  at  Hudson  River  Institute  (later  Claverack  College).  Her 
parents  were  Tliomas  Hall  and  Hannah  Brainard  (Smith)  Si)encer. 
Tliomas  Silencer  was  a  mechanic,  and  served  as  representative  and  in 
several  minor  public  offices.  Asa  Smith,  father  of  Mrs.  "Hiomas  Hall 
Spencer,  Umi  November  28,  1781,  died  May  11,  1858,  built  the  first 
cotton  mill  in  Connecticut.  The  children  of  this  union  are  as  follows: 
Cicorge  Spencer,  Ik^hi  August  7,  1874,  in  Housatonic,  died  in  infancy. 
Edith  Moore,  lK>rn  April  2,  1876,  in  Housatonic,  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools  of  Housatonic  and  Great  Barrington,  Housatonic  H[all 
(Great  Barrington),  Howard  Seminary  (West  Bridgewater,  Massachu- 
setts), and  Wellesley  College.  She  l)ecame  the  wife  of  Charles  Gid- 
dings,  a  lawyer,  who  resides  in  Housatonic.  Theodore  Ellis,  lx>m  Sep- 
tember 18.  1877,  was  educated  at  Housatonic  public  scliool,  Sedgwick 
Institute  (Great  Barrington),  Amherst  College,  I^owell  Textile  School. 
He  is  now  a  cotton  manufacturer,  and  succeeded  his  father  as  agent  of 
lh(»  Monument  Mills.  He  resides  in  Housatonic.  'llKHuas  Sinrnccr, 
l)(>rn  May  15,  1881,  was  educ.ite<l  in  the  Housatonic  public  school,  Sedg- 
wick Institute  (Great  Barrington),  Cascadilla  School  (Ithaca,  New 
York),  and  Cornell  University.  He  is  now  a  mechaniad  engineer,  and 
resides  at  Housatonic.  Mary  Limise,  born  h'ebniary  \y,  1883,  attended 
the  Housatonic  and  Great  Barrington  public  schools,  the  schools  of 
Vienna  and  Berlin,  Dana  Hall   (Wellesley,  Massachusetts). 
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RANDATJ.  TTOWARO  TILANCTTARD. 

Tlir  wistloin  of  s|KTiali7.in«;  nn  llu*  practice  (if  a  profession  that  lias 
developed  so  hroadly  r.poti  many  lines  as  that  of  medicine  and  surgery 
cannot  be  gainsaid  and  is  being  more  resorted  to  each  year.  The 
gentleman  whose  \iame  introduces  this  sketch  is  a  practitioner  of  that 
type. 

Randall  Howard  Blanchard  was  lx)rn  May  3,  1872,  in  Portland, 
Maine,  son  of  William  V.  and  the  late  Harriet  (Sturdivant)  Blanchard, 
also  natives  of  Cuml)er!nnd  county.  He  received  his  initial  sch(X)ling  in 
Portland  ia\A  took  his  academic  course  at  St.  Johnsbury,  during  which 
latter  period  he  decirled  upon  the  adoption  of  the  medical  profession, 
and  t(K)k  up  the  study  of  medicine  in  conjunction  with  his  general 
.studies  under  the  prcceptorship  of  Dr.  J.  \L  Hartshorn,  a  leading  phy- 
sician of  that  locality.  In  i^^93  he  entered  IJellevuc  Hospital  Mctlical 
College  (since  mcrj^ed  with  the  medical  department  of  New  York  Uni- 
versity), and  was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1896.  During  the  fol- 
ing  year  lie  had  the  advantage  of  service  in  various  hospitals  of  New 
York  city,  and  then  entered  upon  general  practice  at  Deering,  Maine, 
where  he  remained  for  one  year.  His  preceptor,  Dr.  Hartshorn,  having 
in  the  lueantitue  specialized  his  practice  to  di.^^eases  of  the  eye,  ear,  nose 
and  throat.  Dr.  !)lanchard  dctcriuine<l  u|K)n  following  in  his  footsteps 
and  pursued  his  subsecpient  study  along  these  lines  under  Dr.  Harts- 
h(»rn,  adding  thereto  liic  prescribed  clinical  course  of  the  New  York 
Ophthalmic  an<l  Aural  Institute.  He  located  in  Pittsfield  in  1902.  He 
is  one  of  the  stafT  of  physiciaiis  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  Pittsfield,  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Medical  Society,  Massachusetts  Medical  ScKiety 
an(l  Americai'  Medical  Association.  bVaternally,  his  connection  is  with 
Crtscenl    f.odge    (Tittsfield),    \\   and    A.    M.     Dr.    Blanchard   married, 
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June  16,  1899,  Caroline,  daughter  of  John  S.  and  Ahbie  Harris,  of  Port- 
land, Maine.  They  have  two  children,  Norman  Harris  and  Kenneth 
William  Blanchard.    'Jlicy  reside  at  134  Appleton  avenue. 

SAMUEL   CAMP. 

Samuel  Camp,  of  Great  Barrington,  was  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
born  in  Winsted,  Litchfield  county,  May  5,  1829,  and  died  in  Great 
Barrington  Febniary  24,  1901,  son  of  Samuel  Sheldon  and  Betsy  (Mal- 
lory)  Camp.  His  parents  were  also  natives  of  Winsted,  and  moved 
to  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  the  year  of  his  birth,  having  purchased  a  farm 
and  established  a  chair  factory  in  that  town. 

Samuel  Sheldon  Camp  was  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Mercy  (Shel- 
don) Camp.  Samuel,  with  his  brother  Moses,  in  1796,  moved  from 
Norfolk  to  Winsted,  where  they  bought  farms  and  also  carried  on  the 
better's  trade.  They  continued  their  residence  there  until  1824.  Tlieir 
father,  Moses  Camp,  was  born  in  Durham,  Connecticut,  where  he  mar- 
ried Thankful  Gaylord,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  Samuel  Gaylord.  He 
received  a  deed  of  land  in  Norfolk,  Connecticut,  in  1764,  and  was  a 
man  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town.  He  was  a  member  of  Capn 
tain  Charles  Webb's  regiment,  which  crossed  the  Delaware  at  Trenton 
on  the  eve  of  December  25,  1776.  Moses  was  the  son  of  (Captain) 
Doctor  Abraham  Camp,  who  went  from  Milford,  Connecticut,  to  Dur- 
ham, where  he  married  Martha  Parsons,  and  moved  to  Norfolk  in  1763. 
He  was  the  son  of  John  Camp,  Jr.,  who  married  Plicbc  Canfield,  and 
moved  from  Milford  to  Durliam  in  1762.  Jolm,  Jr.'s  father,  Edward, 
and  his  wife,  Mehi table  (Smith)  Camp,  were  natives  of  Milford,  in 
which  place  his  father,  Edward,  the  first  of  the  name  in  this  country, 
located,  after  remaining  a  time  in  New  Haven,  where  he  was  one  of 
the  first  settlers.    He  died  in  1659. 
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Samuel  Camp's  genealogy  contains  the  names  of  many  of  tlit 
early  settlers  who  were  men  of  attainments  and  prominent  in  the  af- 
fairs of  church  and  state,  among  them  being  Richard  Lyman,  Governor 
Tliomas  Welles.  Governor  John  Webster,  Robert  Treat,  Jolin  Robbins, 
Josiah  Qiiirchill,  Nathaniel  Foote,  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  first  minister 
of  Cohin*n,  Massacluiscts,  Elder  John  Strong,  Richard  Clapp,  Thomas 
Ford,  John  Stanley,  Thomas  Bliss,  Joseph  Parsons,  Jasper  Crane,  Lieut 
John  Smith,  who  was  slain  by  the  Indians.  Other  names  are  Pritchard, 
Buck,  Atwatcr,  Funduson,  Grant,  Hitchcock,  Merrill,  Marsh,  Olney, 
Woodford,  Ball,  Burt,  Stebhins  and  Jackson.  Colonel  Giles  Jackson, 
brother  of  his  great-grandmother,  was  chief  officer  on  General  Gates' 
staff,  and  drew  up  the  articles  of  capitulation  at  the  surrender  of  Bur- 
goyne. 

Samuel  Camp  obtained  his  preliminary  education  in  Norfolk  and 
Winstcd.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  William  Welch,  of  Norfolk, 
who  was  also  the  preceptor  of  his  three  brothers,  William,  Moses  and 
Charles,  all  giaduates  of  the  University  of  New  York.  His  collegiate 
training  also  was  for  a  short  time  at  Woodstock,  Vermont.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  New  York  March  5,  1851,  and  imme- 
diately after  graduation  established  himself  in  New  Marlborough.  Four 
years  later  he  removed  to  St.  Joseph,  Micliigan.  Then  returning  to 
Berkshire  county  in  1859,  he  settled  in  Great  Barrington,  and  resided 
there  from  that  time  until  his  death,  engaged  in  active  practice  as  a 
physician  and  surgeon.  At  the  opening  of  tlie  Civil  war  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  Governor  Andrews  to  examine  excepts  from  draft  and  as 
recruiting  agent  and  on  the  21st  of  September,  1861,  he  was  made  as- 
sistant surgeon  of  the  Twenty-seventh  Regiment,  Massachusetts  Vol- 
unteers. In  the  following  May,  however,  on  the  27th,  he  resigned  the 
latter  commission  on  account  of  ill  health.     When  his  health  was  re- 
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stored  he  renewed  his  interest  in  procuring  recruits,  and  October  17, 
1863,  when  the  call  for  three  hundred  thousand  men  for  three  years 
was  made  he  was  again  appointed  at  a  special  tcnvn  meeting  to  enlist 
UKMi.     Hiis  agency  he  held  until  January,  1865. 

In  1872  with  Colonel  Rol)ert  Leonard  he  established  a  flock  mill 
in  Barrington,  manufacturing  the  flocks  by  a  machine  invented  by  him- 
self.    This  mill  was  burned  in  1874  and  was  not  rebuilt. 

Or.  Camp  was  surgtnni  of  the  I).  (I.  Anderson  Tusl,  No.  k/),  of 
Ihc  Cirand  Army  of  the  Kepublic  from  its  orgiuiization.  h'rom  1877 
to  1892  he  was  medical  examiner  for  Southern  Herkshire  and  from 
1889  to  1901  was  United  States  pension  examiner  under  ai)i)ointments 
of  Presidaits  Harrison  and  McKinlcy.  lie  was  admitted  to  member- 
ship in  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  and  the  Berkshire  County 
Medical  Society  in  1852.     in  politics  he  was  a  lifelong  Republican. 

Dr.  Camp  was  married  August  12,  1852,  to  Miss  Sarah  J.  Jones 
of  New  York  city,  daugliter  of  Joseph  Whiting  and  Rel)ecca  (Merritt) 
Jones,  of  Huguenot  and  English  descent.  'Hiey  had  four  children:  H. 
Isabel,  Qiarles  Morton  (deceased),  founders  of  the  Riverdale  Mills; 
Frank  Barnum  (deceased),  and  Mary  Emily  Camp. 


DR.  WILFRID  A.  MILLET. 

Dr.  Wilfrid  A.  Millet,  city  physician  of  Pitlsfield,  is  a  native  of 
Canada,  having  been  lx)rn  October  30,  1869,  in  St.  Domiiu'cjue,  Province 
of  Quebec.  His  father,  Elie  Millet,  born  in  1822,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  early  manhood  and  for  a  numl>er  of  years  conducted  the  trad- 
ing i)ost  at  I'^ort  Benton,  Colorado.  He  was  one  of  the  army  of  Cali- 
fornia gold  seekers  in  historic  '49,  and  at  one  time  held  the  goveriunental 
contract  for  carrying  the  mails  l>etween  St.  1-ouis  an<l  San   bVancisco, 
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when  that  extra  hazanlmis  hustncss  was  umlcrtaketi  Init  twice  a  year, 
and  danji(cr,  privation  and  f;iti|*:ue  were  the  daily  incidents  and  comfort 
and  case  the  infrc<|ncnt  accidents  of  the  trail,  lie  retnrned  to  Canada 
in  iSOj,  and  the  f<illowini>  year  married  Marie  Stephanie  Chagnon,  of 
St.  l)oniini<|ite,  where  he  ccntiinicd  to  reside  np  to  the  time  of  his 
<lecea.»^e,  Dccemher  u.  1887. 

His  son.  Wilfrid  A.  Millet,  was  ^radnated  with  the  dei^ree  \A\. 
from  St.  Ily.icinthc  Seminary,  Trox  ince  of  (Jnehec,  in  i88y.  His  initial 
stn<!y  of  r.icdicine  was  nnder  the  preccptorship  of  a  hrother-in-law.  Dr. 
(lidcon  l»lanc!KtK\  nf  St.  I  )i»mini(|nc.  He  then  entered  tlie  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Vernu)nt,  from  which  institution  he 
was  <;radi»ated  witli  (he  class  of  '93.  I'or  the  pnr|)ose  of  still  further 
])ursninj^  his  meJical  studies  he  went  abroad,  and  for  one  year  attended 
the  clinics  and  lectures  uutlcr  Dr.  Pean,  of  the  International  Hospital, 
l\'iris.  h'rancc.  With  tliis  excellent  ecpiipment  for  practice  lie  returned 
to  the  United  States,  l(  eating  at  l\'dl  River,  where  he  jxissed  the  state 
Ixxird  examination,  aiul  whence  in  1896  he  came  to  Pittstield,  where 
he  has  since  hcen  en]U!:a*>e(l  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  presait 
olTices  in  the  Wright  hlock.  Dr.  Millet  has  w<ui  tlie  esteem  of  his  col- 
lea.q:ucs  and  the  conridcncc  of  the  comnumity,  as  is  attested  l>y  his  in- 
cumhcncy  of  the  city  physicianship  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1CK)4, 
and  re-eledcd  in  \i)0^.  He  is  a  member  of  and  physician  for  .several 
iKMidlcird  orders,  and  CKaminiiij^  physician  for  the  Union  Mutual  (TN^rt- 
land.  Maine),  |ohn  Hancock  (  lioston,  Massachusetts),  and  MetroiK)litan 
(New  ^'ork)  Life  Insurance  Gunpuiies.  He  is  a  member  of  the  l>erk- 
shire  Medical  Society  and  the  Americnn  Medical  Association.  It  is  an 
interestiuf^C  fact  and  worthy  <^f  remark  that  c'l^Ut  (jf  Dr.  Millet's  kinsmen 
are  medical  practitioners,  viz. :  a  brother,  two  uncles,  two  cousins  and 
three  brothers-in-law.      Di.    Millet  married,  ()ctol>er    11,    1904,   Louise, 
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daughter  of  Emile  Pierre  Roy,  of  St.  Pie,  Province  of  Oitebcc,  now 
and  for  many  years  prefect  of  his  county  and  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  his  county's  representative  in  the  provincial  chamher  and  the 
lower  house  of  parliament  of  the  Province  of  Quebec.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Millet  reside  at  131  Bradford  street,  the  former  home  of  Judge  John  C. 
Crosby,  recently  purchased  by  Dr.  Millet. 

JOHN    HENRY   COFFIN   CHURCH. 

One  of  those  energetic  and  enterprising  Jxisiness  men  of  the  younger 
generation  whose  presence  is  essential  to  the  financial  prosperity  of  any 
community,  and  of  whom  Berkshire  county  has  a  full,  representation,  is 
John  H.  C.  Church,  of  Great  Barrington.  He  is  the  son  of  Colonel 
Gccrge  and  Maria  Louise  (Bostwick)  Church,  and  was  born  January 
22,  1870. 

Mr.  Church  completed  his  primary  education  in  the  high  school, 
Great  Barrington,  from  which  he  was  graduated.  For  three  years  there- 
after he  studied  architecture  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technol- 
ogy, Boston,  and  subsequently  learned  the  pig  iron  business  at  the 
Richmond  Iron  Works.  In  1903  he  became  associatetl  with  the  Monu- 
ment Mills,  Housatonic,  as  assistant  treasurer  and  secretary,  and  now 
holds  the  position  of  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  urgent  and  imperative  demands  of  this  responsible  office  Mr. 
QiT.rch  finds  time  for  attention  to  several  other  important  financial 
interests.  He  is  treasurer  of  the  Berkshire  Glass  Sand  Company,  sec- 
retary of  the  Stanley  Instrument  Company,  of  Great  Barrington,  and 
one  of  the  directors  of  the  Richmond  Iron  Company.  He  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  the  Great  Barringlon  Savings  Bank  and  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Mahaiwe.     In  1903  he  was  elected  associate  county  com- 
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misjsioncr  to  fill  the  unexpired  term  of  Henry  Phelps,  who  resigned,  and 
in  1904  was  elected  for  a  full  term.  He  married,  January  31,  1894, 
Mary  Adele,  daughter  of  the  late  Charles  E.  Loop,  meclianical  engineer, 
and  for  a  long  time  a  rcsiclctit  of  St.  JoscpJi,  Missouri.  The  children 
lx)rn  of  this  marriage  were:  Ruth,  George,  and  Mary  Loop.  Mr. 
Church  is  vestryman  of  St.  James  church,  and  his  family  attend  the 
Congregational  church,  Great  Barrington. 


JOHN  DAVISON  SMITH. 

Jolm  F).  Smith,  of  Daltoii,  Berkshire  county,  Massadiusctts,  a 
veteran  of  the  civil  war,  was  born  at  Goat  Island,  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  March  18,  1835.  His  father,  Asa  Smith,  was  the  owner  of  the 
island  and  with  his  family,  which  consisted  of  father,  mother,  one  sister 
Rachel,  who  married  Mr.  Wright,  and  a  half-brother,  Waldo  Fuller,  of 
Becket,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  were  the  sole  occupants.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Wright  took  up  their  residence  in  the  west  in  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenlh  century.  Asa  Smith  was  Ix)rn  in  1810,  died  in  1886,  aged 
seventy-six  years,  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Louisa  Smith,  died  September  6, 
1891.    Their  children  were: 

Filander  \l.  Smith,  who  was  born  at  Goat  Island,  New  York,  and 
subsec|ucntly  removed  to  the  state  of  Vermont,  where  he  lived  for  many 
years;    his  (k\ith  oainrctl  in  MiddkTield,  Massachusetts. 

John  Davis(»n  Smiih,  mentioned  hereinafter. 

Julia  A.  Smith,  who  was  born  in  New  York.  Her  first  husband 
was  Edwin  'lliayer,  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,' and  they  were  the 
parents  of  one  son,  Irving  Tliayer,  of  that  place.  Her  second  husband, 
Sylvester  Packard,  of  Plainfield,  Massachusetts,  no  issue.     About  this 
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lin:c  Asa  Sinilli  removed  his  family  to  Dalton,  Derkshirc  counly,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  tlie  first  child  born  to  them  there  was 

Willard  S.  Smith,  who  married  Mary  J.  Ferris,  of  Middlefield, 
where  they  now  hve.  Their  chihhen  were:  Jennie,  lilva.  I'Ved,  h>ank, 
Nat,  deceased,  and  Clarence,  deceased. 

Sarah  A.  Smith,  born  October  27,  1845,  l>ecame  the  wife  of  Aaron 
T.  Bardin.  of  Windsor.  Mr.  Bardin  was  one  of  the  noted  characters 
of  Dalton.  In  his  native  town  he  conducted  a  successful  farm  business, 
and  was  the  incumbent  of  several  townshi])  ofliccs.  lie  had  a  keen 
memory,  a  ready  wit  and  he  gained  much  notoriety  on  account  of  the 
readiness  with  which  he  wrote  verses.  Their  children  are:  George  W., 
of  Middlefield,  Massachusells;  Granville  D..  and  .Mmira  M..  who  is  a 
graduate  of  t!ie  State  Normal  scIhk>1  at  WestfonI,  Massachusetts,  and  is 
now  one  of  the  most  successful  teachers  in  the  vicinity. 

William  D.  Smith,  who  married  Ellen  Buck,  of  Northampton,  where 
they  reside.  They  are  the  parents  of  the  following  children:  Nellie. 
Mary,  Fred,  Hattie,  Henry.     Fred  is  deceased. 

George  A.  Smith,  who  with  his  two  children  reside  in  Preston,  New 
York.    The  names  of  the  children  are  Charles  and  Burton. 

Charles  S.  Smith,  who  married  Catherine  Bennett,  of  Becket,  both 
of  whom  are  now  deceased.  Their  children  are:  Nettie,  T.croy,  Charles, 
Julia  and  Blanche. 

Elizabeth  Smith,  who  became  the  wife  of  lister  Parker,  of  Plain- 
field,  Massachusetts,  and  their  family  consists  of  two  children — Eugene 
and  1  farrict. 

Harriet  A.  Smith,  who  Ixicame  the  wife  of  Edward  P.  Eldredge, 
of  Ashfield,  and  the  issue  of  this  union  was  one  daughter,  Ruth. 

Maria  W.  Smith,  who  died  at  the  age  of  ten  years. 
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Mary  M.  Smith,  who  lK»cainc  the  wife  of  Silas  Stockwcll,  of  Daltoii, 
no  issue. 

iMank  Smitli,  who  married  FJizaheth  Burnett,  and  they  are  at  pres- 
ent living  in  Cummington,  Massachusetts.     No  children. 

John  )).  Smith,  the  second  of  the  thirteen  children  Ixmi  to  Asa  and 

« 

Sarah  I..  Smith,  was  six  years  of  age  when  his  parents  ranoved  to  Dal- 
ton,  Berkshire  county,  lie  attended  school  for  a  short  |)eriod  of  time 
dining  his  fnst  live  years'  residence  in  Dalton,  hut  was  sckhi  utilized  by 
his  father  in  the  wood  husincss  which  he  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  i>|KMalion  of  a  farm  in  the  ItK'ality  known  as  (loosehill,  the  fjuuily 
having  given  that  name  in  the  pl.ice.  At  the  age  of  fourteen  years  he 
was  apprenticed  to  the  carpenter  and  machinist  trades,  serving"  for  four 
years.  Tie  then  learned  the  trade  of  nnllwright,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  business  career  was  devoted  to  that  occupation.  He  was  employed 
by  tlie  Byron  Weston  Company  in  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  for  eigliteen 
consecutive  years.  Tie  has  .served  the  county  as  a  deputy  sheriff  for 
five  terms,  and  as  constable  in  the  township  for  ten  years.  His  religious 
views  arc  in  accord  with  those  adopted  by  the  Methodist  Episcojial 
church,  and  his  poMtical  alViliations  are  with  the  Uejuiblican  \YXViy,  In 
1862  he  enlisted  in  Company  K,  lliirty-fourtli  Regiment,  Massachusetts 
Infantry,  from  Dalton,  and  was  i)romoted  to  the  rank  of  first  corix)ral 
in  the  company,  lie  participatetl  in  seventeen  Ixittles  and  skirmishes, 
the  most  severe  having  l)een  the  Ixattle  of  Fort  (iregg  on  April  2,  1865. 
in  JcS6o  Mr.  Smith  was  married  to  Lucy  E.  Adams,  of  Landesfield, 
Massachusetts,  who  is  now  deceased.  Mr.  Smith  now  makes  his  home 
with  his  sister.  Mrs.  Sarab  Bardin,  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts. 
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JOHN  McAllister  stevenson. 

Few  men  in  Berkshire  county  have  developed  a  greater  capacity 
for  hard  work  or  a  more  capably  helpful  spirit  in  important  and  diverse 
public  relations  than  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these 
memoirs.  Although  not  to  the  manor  born,  he  has  won  recognition  as 
one  of  the  most  valuable  citizens  of  the  county  seat.  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge,  Washington  county,  New  York,  August  31,  1846,  son  of 
the  late  John  M.  and  Seraph  Huldah  (Newton)  Stevenson,  the  former 
also  a  native  of  Cambridge,  the  latter  of  Marlboro,  Vermont. 

The  late  John  M.  Stevenson  was  a  son  of  William  Stevenson,  who 
was  born  in  1771,  in  Stranrear,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland,  whence  he 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1795,  locating  in  Cambridge,  New  York, 
where  he  eventually  became  a  leading  merchant.  He  was  thrice  mar- 
ried, his  second  wife  having  been  Frances  Wardale  McAllister,  a  daugli- 
ter  of  a  well  known  merchant  of  Philadelphia,  John  McAllister. 

Of  the  children  of  William  and  Frances  Wardale  (McAllister) 
Stevenson,  John  McAllister  Stevenson  (i),  born  October  22,  181 8,  was 
graduated  front  Union  College,  class  of  1839,  took  up  the  study  of 
law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  dcvolcd  his  time  largely  lo  the 
management  of  his  father's  and  his  own  personal  estate.  Originally 
an  old  line  Whig  he  assisted  in  the  formation  of  the  Republican  party, 
and  remained  stalwart  in  his  devotion  to  its  principles,  and  contributing 
to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to  its  success  throughout  the  remainder  of 
his  life.  He  died  September  8,  1872.  Of  his  children,  Holland  New- 
ton Stevenson  is  Commodore  (retired).  United  States  navy;  Jean  H. 
(Stevenson)  March,  is  the  widow  of  Daniel  March,  Jr.,  late  of  Win- 
chester, Massachusetts;  Frances  Wardale  Stevenson  married  Charles  Y. 
Beach,  and  died  in  October,  1904;  Sarah  Mary  Slevenson  married  De- 
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Witt  Bruce,  of  Pittsfickl,  and  died  December  i,  1905;  William  Qiipman 
Stevcfison  is  <issociatcd  with  his  brotlier,  the  immediate  subject  of  this 
sketch,  in  the  fire  insurance  business  at  Pittsfield;  Eh'za  A.  is  the 
widow  of  the  late  John  P.  Lane;  Edward  P.  Stevenson  is  a  resident 
of  Lee,  Massachusetts,  and  treasurer  of  the  Mountain  Mill  Paper  Com- 
pany, East  Lee;  and  Mcl--aren  Stevenson,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Seraph  Iluldah  (Newton)  Stevenson,  born  in  Marlboro,  Ver- 
mont, August  6,  1823,  and  now  a  resident  of  Pittsfield,  is  a  daughter 
of  Ephraim  Holland  and  Huldah  (Chipman)  Newton,  and  a  lineal  de- 
scendant in  the  maternal  line  of  John  Rowland,  one  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  and  a  signer  of  the  Mayflower  compact.  Among  her  ancestors 
in  the  maternal  line,  also,  was  Tlibnias  Chipman,  who  lived  in  Shef- 
field, Berkshire  county,  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  and  served  in 
tlie  patriot  army,  as  did  his  son,  Timothy  Fuller  Chipman,  her  grand- 
father, in  the  campaign  against  General  Burgoyne.  On  her  father's  side 
she  is  descended  from  Marshall  Newton,  Jr.,  of  Shrewsbury,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  soldier  in  the  patriot  army  during  nearly  the  entire  period 
of  that  prolraclcd  slru^glc  for  indciKindcncc.  His  father,  also  Mar- 
shall Newton,  was  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  and  Indian  war,  render- 
ing efficient  service  during  the  campaign  which  embraced  the  battle  of 
Liike  George. 

John  McAllister  Stevenson,  second  of  the  children  of  John  M.  and 
Seraph  H.  (Newton)  Stevenson,  attended  the  public  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  Cambridge  Washington  Academy,  Walnut  Hill  School, 
Geneva,  New  York,  and  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts, 
from  which  last  named  institution  he  was  graduated  with  the  class  of 
1865.  He  then  entered  Yale  College,  class  of  1869,  remaining  there 
but  two  years,  his  completion  of  the  full  four  years'  course  being  pre- 
vented by  ill  health.     He  w«is  thereafter  at  his  home  in  Cambridge, 
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incidentally  assisting  his  father  in  the  care  of  (HlTerent  bnsiness  inter- 
ests, one  of  which  was  a  planing  mill  and  lunil)cr  plant  at  that  place, 
until  the  winter  of  1872,  during  which  time  he  was  in  the  office  employ 
of  George  I-aw,  capitalist,  of  New  York. 

In  September,  1872,  he  came  to  Pittsfield  to  accept  a  position  in 
the  Pittsfield  office  of  David  W.  Bartlett,  general  agent  of  the  Phoenix 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  the  office 
being  located  in  the  West  Block,  with  those  occupied  by  the  firm  of 
Gilmore  &  Francis.  This  connection  continuetl  until  January  1,  1874, 
when  Mr.  Stevenson  accepted  a  clerical  position  with  Tillotson  &  Col- 
lins, manufacturers  of  woolens,  and  remained  in  their  employ  luitil 
October  1,  1876.  He  then  re-entered  the  insurance  business  as  clerk 
for  Captain  bVed  A.  Francis,  successor  of  Gilmore  &  Francis.  In  April, 
1877,  he  entered  into  ixirtnership  association  with  George  Y>,  l^utton 
to  purchase  and  conduct,  under  the  firm  name  of  Stevenson  and  Dut- 
ton,  the  insurance  agency  business  last  mentioned.  Mr.  Stevenson  sub- 
sequently purchased  his  partner's  interest,  and  has  ever  since  been  en- 
gaged therein,  for  a  i^eriod  with  Thomas  N.  Enright,  and  latterly  in 
connection  with  his  brother,  William  Chipman  Stevenson,  and  Will- 
iam C.  Moulton,  with  offices  in  the  Savings  Bank  Building,  which  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  old  block  in  which  he  l)egan  his  business  career 
in  Pittsfield,  being  now  conducted  under  the  name  of  Stevenson  &  Com- 
pany. 

On  Septeml>er  29,  1879,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  electc^l  to  the  iH)siti<in 
Ive  has  since  held,  of  .secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Berk.shire  Mutual 
Fire  Insurance  Company,  a  local  institution,  that  has  grown  more  sub- 
stantial with  its  growing  resiK>nsibilities  and  constantly  widening 
sphere  of  usefulness.  To  advancing  the  interests  of  this  old  Berkshire 
institution  he  has  g^ven  his  time,  his  energy  and  constant  thought.    Un- 
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clcr  Ills  adniinistratioii  lie  lias  seen  it  grow  from  a  com|>any  liaving" 
$4,5cx>,ooo  at  risk  to  oiic  of  over  $i  1,000,000.  A  purely  nnitual  organ- 
izalioii,  il  lias  niainlaiiUMl  its  rcroid  of  always  rctiiniiiig  a  (lividciul  to 
its  iiienil)ers. 

Since  April  10,  1882,  lie  lias  heen  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Pro- 
prietors of  tlie  Pittsfiekl  Cemetery.  During  his  term  of  office  the  ceme- 
tery has  hcon  cMilaif^cd,  the  gateway  and  Clai)p  Memorial  Giaiicl  erecteil, 
and  nuiiiy  other  improvements  made.  The  hying  out  of  streets  and 
sale  of  building  lots  on  the  land  owned  by  the  corporation  adjacent  to 
Onota  street  has  l)een  done  largely  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Octol)er  13,  1890,  Mr.  Stevenson  was  elected  clerk  of  the  Pittsfiekl 
Electric  Street  Railway  ComiKuiy,  and  since  1892  has  also  l>een  on  its 
lx>ard  of  directors,  tJiking  an  active  jxirt  in  the  promotion  of  its  inter- 
ests. Vrxm\  1883  to  1896  he  served  as  clerk  and  treasurer  of  the  Pitts- 
field  Board  of  Underwriters,  and  since  April  18,  1881,  as  clerk  of  the 
Mrst  Congregational  parish,  of  which. he  has  been  a  member  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Stevenson \s  devotion  to  the  interests  of  the  institutions  which 
he  has  served  as  secretary  or  clerk  may  gathered  from  the  rather  re- 
markable fact,  that  during  all  these  years  he  has  never  missed  a  meet- 
ing where  his  presence  was  olVicially  recjuired. 

Politically  he  has  always  afliliated  with  the  Republican  i>arty,  and 
is  an  ardent  champion  of  its  interests.  His  only  ix>litical  office  was  as 
member  of  (he  general  court,  to  which  he  was  elected  Febniary  9,  1895, 
to  fill  a  vacancy  caused  by  the  decease  of  E.  H.  RobWns,  and  to  which 
office  he  was  returned  by  election  for  the  ensuing  year.  Tlie  other 
institutions  with  which  he  is  and  has  l)een  connected  are  numerous. 
He  is  a  member  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  l*ittsfield  branch  of 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  was  one  of  the  original  mem- 
bers of  the  Park  Club,  and  for  twelve  years  a  member  of  its  executive 
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committee;  is  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  Berkshire  County  Sav- 
ings Bank  since  May  3,  1882;  he  is  a  member  and  was  for  a  period 
president  of  the  Pittsfield  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  and  takes  especial  pride 
in  having*  been  considered  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  its  rifle  team. 
He  is  trustee  of  the  Union  for  Home  Work,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
was  a  member  and  treasurer  of  its  boanl  of  managers.  He  has  fillctl 
the  office  of  auditor  for  the  Berkshire  County  Home  for  Aged  Women 
since  its  organization;  was  one  of  the  incorporators  of  the  Berkshire 
County  Chapter  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  and  for  two 
years  held  the  office  of  president;  and  he  is  a  member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants.  He  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Union  since  1879,  ^^^  ^s  now 
one  of  its  vice-presidents. 

Reading  between  the  lines  it  will  be  readily  gathered  that  Mr. 
Stevenson  is  of  a  type  that  stands  for  progress — a  valued,  valuable 
citizen. 

Mr.  Stevenson  married,  January  27,  1880,  Hattie,  daughter  of  the 
late  Samuel  Mather  Cooley  and  Almira  L.  (Tillotson)  Cooley,  of  Pitts- 
field.  The  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  are:  John  McAllister 
Stevenson  (3d),  a  graduate  of  Yale,  class  of  1903,  now  with  the  Gen- 
eral Electric  Company;  Louis  Tillotson  Stevenson,  a  student  of  Yale, 
class  of  1906,  taking  the  Sheffield  Scientific  Course;  Holland  Newton 
Stevenson  (2d),  also  a  student  of  Yale,  class  of  1908,  taking  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  Course;  and  Qara  Cooley  Stevenson.  Tlie  family  resi- 
dence is  No.  28  Reed  street,  a  residential  street  which  has  been  im- 
proved and  laid  out  as  a  city  way  largely  through  Mr.  Stevenson's 
efforts. 
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JOHN  FRyXNKLlN  NOXON. 

An  able  attorney  .iiul  an  cfllcient  and  tmstworthy  iniblic  servant, 
IS  tlic  record  of  the  j^cntlcnian  whose  name  intnKhices  this  narrative. 

ifc  was  Inmi  in  (Ircat  Harrinj^ton,  Berkshire  connty,  Massachusetts, 
NoveinlKr  19,  1856,  son  of  the  late  John  David  and  Elizal)eth  (New- 
man) Noxon,  the  former  a  native  of  the  state  of  New  York,  the  latter 
of  Egremont.  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts. 

John  D.  Noxon,  Ix^rn  February  4,  1820,  k)cated  in  earlv  manhood 
at  Great  Harrington,  where  he  established  a  blacksmitli  and  wagon- 
making  business,  which  he  conchictcd  successfully  for  two  decades,  when 
he  retired  therefrom,  devoting  his  time  thereafter  to  the  improvement  of 
!us  realty  l:oldings,  during  this  period  contributing  in  a  most  substantial 
way  to  the  home  of  his  adoption  by  the  erection  of  a  numljer  of  dwelling 
houses.    He  clied  in  September,  1900. 

John  Franklin  Noxon  read  law  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge 
Justin  Dewey,  an<l  was  :uhnilted  to  the  bcir  in  September,  1881.  He 
established  himself  for  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Pittsfield,  occu- 
l)ying  ofiices  with  the  late  A.  J.  Waterman,  a  leader  of  the  bar  in  western 
Mass.ichusettr,  subsequently  attorney-general  of  the  commonwealth. 
January  j,  1895.  Mr.  Noxon  entered  into  iwrtnership  relations  with 
John  C.  Crosby,  an  association  which,  under  the  firm  n:une  of  Crosby  & 
Noxnn,  attained  a  very  large  and  notably  successful  practice.  Tlie  part- 
nership was  dissolved  upon  the  elevation  of  Mr.  Crosby  to  the  superior 
court  bench,  Mr.  Michael  Eisner  entering  the  fimi,  which  is  now  known 
as  Noxon  &  Eisner.  Mr.  Noxon  served  as  city  solicitor  of  Pittsfield  in 
1896  and  3897,  ^>-^l  ^'^^^  elected  in  1901  district  attorney  for  the  western 
district  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  re-elected  thereto  in  1904.  He  is  a 
member  of   Crescent   lAnlge,   J*>ce  and   Accepted   Masons;    Berkshire 
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Chapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons;    Berkshire  Council,  and  Berkshire  Coni- 
niandcry,  Knij^fhts  Templar. 

Mr.  Noxon  married,  April  17,  1890,  Mary  S.,  daughter  of  Ihe  late 
Henry  B.  and  Electa  (Slosson)  Wadhams,  of  Pittsfield.  The  late  Henry 
Wadhams  was  a  well-known  lumber  merchant  of  the  county  seat.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Noxon  have  a  son,  John  F.  Noxon,  Jr. 

HON.  EDWARD  TINKER  SLOCUM. 

A  descendant  in  both  maternal  and  paternal  lines  from  English 
colonial  settlers  of  New  England,  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces 
these  memoirs  has  abundantly  evidenced  in  his  own  useful  and  honor- 
able career  the  value  of  a  heritage  of  devotion  to  right  principles.  In 
his  prolonged  judicial  incumbency  Judge  Slocum  has  demonstrated  a 
capacity  for  public  service  and  a  reputation  for  official  integrity  that 
has  obtained  for  him  general  recognition  as  one  of  the  esjiecially  valu- 
able citizens  of  Pittsfield. 

The  founder  of  the  Slocum  family  of  America,  Antliony  Slocuml)e, 
was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  of  Cohannet,  New  Plymouth  (now  Taun- 
ton, Massachusetts),  in  1637,  and  according  lo  the  Slocum  gcneaU^gy. 
removed  to  that  part  of  New  Plymouth  which  was  incorporated  as 
Dartmouth  in  1664,  and  he  and  one  Ralph  Russell  were  first  settlers. 
He  married  a  sister  of  William  Harvey,  according  to  an  old  letter  writ- 
Icn  by  him.  His  name  appears  on  the  Taunton  records  from  1643,  ^*'^ 
quently  serving  in  official  capacities.  He  was  the  father  of  four  chil- 
dren.    The  first  was 

Giles  Slocuml)e,  bom  prol>ably  in  Somersetshire,  England,  died  in 

Portsmouth,    Rhode  Island,    1682.     He  married  Joan  ,  who 

died  in  Portsmouth,  31st  day,  6th  month,  1679.     He  settled  in  Ports- 
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inotilti,  Rhode  Island,  probably  in  llic  year  1638,  tbc  place  llicn  being 
called  Pocasset.  lie  and  bis  wife  were  early  members  of  Ibe  Society  of 
Friends,  in  whose  affairs  he  apj)e;irs  to  liave  been  prominent,  ami  be 
became  an  extensive  land  owner.  He  was  the  father  of  nine  cliildren. 
The  ninth  was 

l^lcazer  Slocnm,  lK)rn  in  Portsmoulh,  liho<le  Island,  25th  <lay,  loth 
month,  1664,  ^licd  1727.  He  married  Elephel  Fitzgerald,  who  died  in 
1748.  He  became  a  resident  of  Portsmouth,  New  Plymouth,  in  1684. 
His  will  and  that  of  his  father  are  given  in  full  in  the  Slocum  genealogy. 
His  family  consisted  of  seven  children.     Tlie  seventh  was 

Fbenezer  Slocum,  born  in  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  alx>ut  1705, 
married  in  Friends'  Meeting,  at  Newport,  Rho<le  Island,  4th  day,  2d 
month,  1728,  Bathsheba  Hull,  daughter  of  Tristram  and  Elizabeth 
(Dyer)    Hull.     They   removed    from  Dartmouth   to  Tiverton,   Rhode 

Island,  before  1756,  and  were  there  living  in  1774,  with  a  household 
of  twenty-one  heads.  Bathsheba  was  fifth  in  descent  from  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Hull,  born  in  1594,  who  was  rector  of  Northleigh,  Devonshire, 
England,  and  the  first  minister  at  Weynrouth,  in  1635.  The  son  and 
descendants  I^ecame  Friends.  Ebenezer  and  Bathsheba  Slocum  had 
twelve  children.     The  seventh  was 

David  Slocum,  born  in  or  near  Dartmouth,  Massachusetts,  Sei>- 
teniber  23,  1740,  died  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  December  7,  1818. 
lie  married,  in  Tiverton.  Rhode  Island,  Phebc  Manchester,  born  July 
21,  1743,  died  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  March  i,  1819,  daughter  of 
Godfrey  Manchester,  of  Tiverton.  David  Slocum  removed  to  Tiver- 
ton with  his  parents  before  1756,  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  Tolland,  Mas- 
sachusetts, about  1770.     They  had  seven  children.     The  second  was 

FJeazer  Slocum,  born  in  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  May  27,  1768, 
died  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  November  17,  1834.     He  married  Mrs. 
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Lois  (Couch)  Stillman,  born  in  Sandisfcld,  Massachuselts,  June  i, 
1772,  daughter  of  Benoni  and  Phebe  (Miller)  Couch,  and  widow  of 
Captain  Stillman,  who  died  at  sea.  Mr.  Slocum  was  a  fanner  in  Tol- 
land, Massachusetts,  and  was  sheriff  of  the  county  for  several  years. 
He  was  the  father  of  seven  children.     The  second  was 

Oliver  Ellsworth  Slocum,  born  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts,  August 
16,  1 801,  died  March  7,  1884.  He  married,  in  Tolland,  in  1821,  Polly 
Mills,  born  May  17,  1800,  died  March  7,  1883,  daughter  of  Cq>has  and 
Hannah  (Easton)  Mills.  Cephas  Mills,  a  soldier  of  tlie  revolution,  was 
a  lineal  descendant  of  Sir  Peter  Wales  Van  der  Mulen,  of  Holland,  who 
was  knighted  for  his  great  service  to  the  public  in  the  improvement  of 
the  dikes  and  canals  in  Amsterdam.  Sir  Peter's  eldest  son,  Peter  Van 
der  Mulen,  born  in  Amsterdam  in  1622,  came  to  America  in  1650  from 
Leyden,  where  he  was  studying  for  the  ministry.  Tlie  immigrant's  son, 
Peter,  second  of  the  name  in  this  country,  married  Dorcas  Messenger, 
of  Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  died  May  18,  1688.  Tlieir  son  Peter 
(3),  born  in  1663,  married  Joanna  Porter,  and  lived  in  East  Windsor 
until  his  death,  in  1756.  By  an  act  of  the  Connecticut  legislature  in 
1707  he  had  his  name  changed  from  Van  der  Mulen,  which  in  Dutch 
meims  "Tlie  Man  of  the  Mill,"  to  Mills.  His  son  Peter  Mills  (4),  a 
tailor  by  trade,  nrwarried  Ruth  Loomis,  and  died  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years.  Stone  Mills,  son  of  Peter  and  Ruth,  married  Miriam  Wolcott,  a 
ccAisin  of  Governor  Wolcott,  of  Connecticut,  and  was  the  father  of 
Cephas  Mills  above  named.  Cephas  Mills  was  liorn  at  Ellington,  Con- 
necticut, June  17,  1759;  he  married,  March  23,  1778,  Hannah  Easton, 
who  was  lx)ni  at  Manchester,  Connecticut,  April  26,  1761,  and  in  1788 
they  reinoved  to  Tolland,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Slocum  lived  on  a  farm 
in  West  Granville,  Massachusetts,  and  was  an  early  abolitionist.  Mr. 
Sloaim  was  the  father  of  eiglit  children.    Ilie  first  was 
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fTon.  WilH.nin  Frederick  Slociini,  !K>rn  in  Tolland,  Massachusetts, 
January  31,  1822,  died  Septenil^er  4,  1896.  After  his  graduation  from 
the  academy  in  VVinsled,  Connecticut,  he  studied  law  with  Billings 
Palmer,  in  ShefTield,  Massachusetts,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Berkshire 
county  bar  in  Lenox,  then  the  shire  town,  in  October,  1846.  He  was 
engaj^cd  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Grafton  from  1848  to  1865, 
when  he  removed  his  office  to  Boston  and  made  his  liome  in  the  suburban 
city  of  Newton.  While  a  resident  of  Grafton  he  served  as  selectman  and 
school  committeeman,  and  represented  the  town  in  the  state  l^slature 
in  186 r.  After  removing  to  Newton  he  w.is  trial  justice  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  During  a  portion  of  his  residence  in  Boston  he  was  the 
partner  of  H.  B.  Staples,  Esq.  In  1871  Mr.  Slocum  received  the  de- 
gree of  Master  of  Arts  from  Amherst  College.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Congregational  church,  in  which  he  held  the  office  of  deacon.  A  sister 
of  Mr.  Slocum  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Depue,  of  the  New 
Jersey  supreme  court. 

ITon.  William  Frederick  Slocum  married,  April  21,  1847,  Margaret 
linker.  lH)rn  in  Tolland,  July  4,  1827,  died  in  Newtonville,  January  25, 
1888,  dauj:;hlcr  of  Edward  Day  and  Laura  (Steele)  Tinker.  They  had 
four  children,  namely:  Winfield  Scott,  Edward  Tinker,  William  F., 
and  ITcnry  Oliver,  who  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years.  All  are 
graduates  of  Amherst  College  save  the  last  named. 

The  emigrant  ancestor  of  the  Tinker  family  was  John  Tinker  (i), 
who  came  from  England.  Tliomas  Tinker  and  his  wife  and  child  were 
passengers  on  the  "  Mayflower,"  and  all  died  during  the  first  winter 
after  landing  at  Plymouth.  John  Tinker  came  from  England  a  few 
years  later,  and  settled  first  in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  was  made  a  free- 
man in  Boston  in  1654,  and  was  afterward  tov^  clerk  and  selectman. 
In  1659  he  removed  to  Pequod,  now  New  I»ndon,  Connecticut,  and 
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became  one  of  the  most  active  and  influential  citizens  of  the  place.  His 
wife  Alice  died  at  Lyme,  Connecticut,  November  20,  1714,  aged  eighty- 
five  years.  Their  son  Amos,  born  October  28,  1657,  married,  at  Lyme, 
June  I,  1682,  Sarah  Durant.  Amos,  Jr.,  married,  January  17,  1716, 
Lucy  Lee,  who  was  born  in  Lyme,  June  20,  1699.  Martin,  the  next  in 
line,  lx)rn  June  28,  1739,  at  Lyme,  married  Mrs.  Mary  Peck  and  was 
the  father  of  Edward  I-^y  Tinker,  father  of  Margaret  (Tinker)  SlcKuni. 
Edward  L;iy  Tinker  was  born  at  VVestfield,  Massachusetts,  Octolxir  i, 
1791,  and  died  July  21,  1872.  He  married,  November  28,  1816,  Laura 
Steele,  a  direct  descendant  of  John  Steele,  who  was  lx)rn  in  lisscx  county, 
England,  and,  on  coming  to  this  country  in  1631,  settled  first  in  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  and  in  1635  became  one  of  the  founders  of  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut.  His  son,  James  Steele,  was  a  trooper  in  1657  in  the 
Pequot  war;  in  1662  he  was  appointed  by  the  general  court  to  lay  out 
lands  of  Hammanassett,  and  in  1675  was  coirunissary  in  King  Philip's 
war.  He  married  Anna  Bishop.  Their  son,  John  Steele,  married 
Malathiah,  daughter  of  Major  William  Bradford,  of  Plymouth.  Eben- 
ezer,  son  of  John,  born  in  1695,  married  Susan  West,  and  removed  in 
1725  to  Killingsworth.  John  (2),  son  of  Ebenezer,  was  the  father  of 
Ebenezer,  lx>rn  August  5,  1753,  who  married  Kachcl  Seymour,  and  died 
November  8,  1805.  They  were  the  parents  of  Mrs.  Luara  Steele  Tinker. 
Judge  Edward  Tinker  Slocum  was  born  in  Grafton,  Massachusetts, 
October  29,  1849.  He  graduated  at  Amherst  College  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  in  1871,  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
that  college  in  1874,  and  the  same  year  graduated  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Laws  from  Boston  University  Law  School.  In  the  mean- 
time he  was  engaged  in  civil  engineering  along  railway  lines,  and  in 
teaching  the  high  school  in  Upton,  Massachusetts.  In  early  manhood 
he  served  three  years  in  the  State  Militia.     He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
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at  Omibridgc,  Massachiisclls,  l)cccinl)cr  24,  1874,  and  after  practicing 
law  for  three  years  in  Boston  removed  to  Lee,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
rnnaincd  until  iSHi,  whni  ho  v:\\\\v  tn  I'itlsficM,  Massailnisctts.  In 
18H1  he  was  elected  rcj^istcr  of  prok'ite  and  insolvency  of  Berkshire 
county,  which  office  he  held  for  fourteen  years,  when  in  December, 
1894,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  same  courts,  a  life  office.  Judge 
Slocum  t(K»k  a  prominent  part  in  the  movement  for  the  adoption  of  a 
city  charter  for  Pittsfield,  and  was  elected  president  of  the  first  council 
under  city  government,  although  the  iK>liticaI  majority  of  the  board  was 
against  him.  He  was  president  of  the  Berkshire  County  Bar  Associa- 
tion from  1903  to  1905,  and  is  a  memlxir  of  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion, judge  Slocum  was  ai)ix>inted  to  rqiresent  the  Fjrst  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts  as  a  delegate  to  the  Universal  Congress  of 
Lawyers  and  Jurists,  one  of  the  unique  features  of  the  St.  Jjouis  World's 
Fair,  1904.  lie  has  done  much  active  work  in  religious  and  charitable 
orgimizations,  as  well  as  in  civic  affairs.  From  1886  to  1894  ho  was 
superintendent  of  the  Sunday  school  of  the  iMrst  Congregational  church; 
for  five  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Mas.sa- 
chusetts  State  Sunday  SchrK>l  AsscKiation;  and  he  was  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  IIq  was  m.ide  a  Ma- 
son at  Lee,  and  admitted  to  Crescent  Lodge,  Imcc  and  Accepted  Masons, 
of  Pittsfield,  and  is  a  member  also  of  Berkshire  County  Chapter,  Berk- 
shire Commandery,  and  Aleppo  Temple  of  the  My.stic  Shrine.  For  four 
ye«'irs  he  was  president  of  the  Bitsiness  Men's  Association,  now  the  Park 
Chjb,  and  is  a  mcmljer  of  the  Pittsfield  Country  (Hub  and  the  Berkshire 
Automobile  Club,  lie  also  holds  membershii)  in  the  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  He  has  always  taken  interest  in  athletics,  especially 
in  aquatic  siK)rts,  yachting  and  rowing,  hunting,  and  fishing,  and  has 
been  a  meml)er  of  the  various  local  organizations  of  that  character. 
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Judge  Edward  Tinker  Slocum  married,  August  3.  1881,  Harriet 
Olivia  Palmer,  daughter  of  Billings  and  ITarrict  Davis  (ITollmxik) 
Palmer,  of  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts.  Billings  Palmer  was  a 
prominent  attorney  of  Great  Barrington,  and  for  some  time  a  member  of 
the  house  of  representatives  and  of  the  state  senate. 

Mrs.  Slocum  is  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College,  and  prior  to  her 
marriage  was  assistant  lady  principal  of  that  institution.  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Slocum  are  members  of  the  First  Congregational  church.  Judge  Slocum 
munbers  among  his  ancestors  Governor  William  Bradford,  Mary  Dyer, 
the  Quaker  martyr,  and  such  early  colonial  families  as  the  Wolcotls,  of 
Connecticut,  the  Pilkins,  the  Allyns,  Milles,  Eastons,  and  Hulls. 

WILUAM  B.  McNULTY. 

That  the  subject  of  this  memoir  spent  practically  his  entire  busi- 
ness life  in  the  employ  of  one  company,  the  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad, 
is  a  sufficient  commentary  on  his  ability,  industi-y  and  integrity,  and  the 
fact  that  this  career  was  a  series  of  speedily  won  promotions  leads  to 
the  inevitable  conclusion  that  his  untimely  demise  alone  prevented  his 
attainment  to  large  responsibilities  in  his  chosen  vocation. 

He  was  a  Berkshire  county  boy,  born  in  1867  ^^  Dalton,  whence 
his  parents  removed  in  his  early  childhood  to  Adams,  where  William 
received  a  public  school  education  and  was  for  a  short  lime  thereafter  in 
employ  at  Millard's  news  room. 

This  was  followed  by  his  appointment  as  baggage  master  at  Ren- 
frew Station.  In  1893  he  was  made  station  agent  at  Renfrew.  He  was 
next  promoted  to  the  charge  of  the  station  at  Niversville,  and  one  year 
later  was  transferred  to  the  company's  station  at  Hudson,  New  York, 
following  which  he  took  the  North  Adams  office.     Since  1903  he  has 
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occupied  the  office  of  station  ag^ent  at  Pittsfield,  where  he  died  suddenly 
on  October  ii,  1905. 

Poh'tically  Mr.  McNuIty  affiliated  with  the  Democratic  party. 

He  had  a  wide  circle  of  friends  and  was  held  in  especially  affection- 
ate esteem  by  the  fellow  employees  under  his  management. 

ROr JJN  TT.  COOKK. 

Uollin  ITillycr  Co<>kc,  widely  famed  as  a  genealogist  and  litterateur, 
was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  Winsted,  in  1843.  I^^  was  edu- 
cated in  the  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  entered  upon  a  business 
career  as  a  traveling  salesman  for  his  father,  who  was  a  manufacturer 
in  that  place  of  wagon  axles,  nuts,  bolts,  etc.  At  a  later  day  he  became 
a  clerk  in  the  private  banking  house  of  Gilbert  &  Gay,  in  Winsted.  While 
residing  in  that  village  he  married,  and  of  his  marriage  were  bom  two 
children,  l)oth  of  whom  survived  the  father:  Mrs.  James  Brasie,  of 
Winsted,  Connecticut ;  and  Mrs.  George  D.  Hurlock,  of  New  York.  His 
second  marriage  was  to  Rose  Terry  Cooke,  a  pleasing  writer  of  both 
poetry  and  prose,  and  this  event  gave  a  dilTcrcnt  direction  to  the  life  of 
the  hnsband. 

T. earning  of  an  opening  for  a  banking  business  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  having  had  experience  in  that  line,  Mr.  Cooke  inclined  to 
locating  in  that  city,  and  his  purpose  was  seconded  with  genuine  enthus- 
iasm by  his  wife,  whose  artistic  temperament  made  her  an  ardent  ad- 
mirer of  the  scenery  of  the  Rerkshires.  Upon  first  coming  to  the  city, 
Mr.  Cooke  became  asscKiated  with  James  M.  lUirns  in  the  banking  finti 
of  Burns  &  Cooke.  They  continued  in  this  business  about  a  year,  when 
Mr.  Burns  withdrew,  Mr.  Cooke  remaining  as  sole  manager.  Shortly 
afterward,  however,  he  abandoned  the  business  to  devote  himself  ex- 
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clusively  to  genealogical  and  kindred  research,  fields  in  which  lie  made 
for  himself  high  reputation  and  contributed  materially  to  the  fund  of 
knowledge  along  these  lines.  He  was  indefatigable  in  his  investiga- 
tions, and  not  only  made  familiar  acquaintance  with  record  material  in 
the  court  house  of  Berkshire  county  and  the  Berkshire  Athenaeum,  but 
repeatedly  visited  distant  cities  in  his  search  for  missing  links  in  fam- 
ily chains,  and  his  services  were  called  into  requisition  by  people  of 
standing  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  scarcely  a  day  passing  but  he 
received  inquiries  for  information,  or  solicitaticMi  to  enter  upon  some 
special  genealogical  work.  Aliout  a  year  before  his  death,  was  issued 
from  the  press  his  "  Genealogy  of  the  Phelps  Family,"  in  two  volumes. 
His  most  laborious  and  notable  undertaking  was  that  upon  which  he 
was  engaged  when  he  came  to  his  tragic  end — the  "  Genealogy  of  the 
Bradford  Family."  In  the  compilation  of  this  monumental  work  he 
had  obtained  ten  thousand  names  of  descendants  of  the  original 
Bradford,  and  their  proper  arrangement  and  relation  involved  incessant 
and  most  painstaking  effort.  At  the  simie  time  he  was  giving  editorial 
direction  to  the  preparation  of  our  present  volumes,  "  Historic  Homes 
and  Institutions  and  Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs  of  Berkshire 
County,  Massachusetts,"  and  writing  a  portion  of  their  contents.  That 
he  was  not  permitted  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  either  of  these  works  is 
to  be  deeply  regretted,  and  by  none  more  than  by  the  pubhshers  of  that 
last  mentioned,  who  treasure  his  memory  as  not  only  a  careful  and  use- 
ful collaborator,  but  a  sincere  personal  friend.  That  his  labors  along 
these  his  chosen  lines  were  labors  of  love,  is  amply  attested  not  alone  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  responded  to  every  call,  but  by  the  dis- 
position he  made  of  his  genealogical  and  historical  memorabilia.  Real- 
izing the  uncertainty  of  life,  and  determined  to  place  these  accumulations 
of  a  lifetime  beyond  the  possibility  of  disi)ersion,  a  little  more  than  a 
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year  Ixrfore  liis  death  (October  15,  1903),  Mr.  Cooke  presented  to  the 
Berkshire  Alhcnacuin  his  niost  vaUiable  records,  accompanying  his  gift 
with  a  letter  in  which  he  said  that  it  was  his  design  that  it  should  cover 
all  of  his  papers  and  records,  reserving  the  possession  and  use  of  them 
during  his  lifetime. 

Mr.  Cooke's  published  letters  and  articles  upon  special  topics  would 
fill  a  good  sized  volume.  lie  was  also  author  of  a  handsome  brochure 
jssual  by  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company,  "  Rides  and  Drives  in 
Berkshire.*'  lie  was  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  nature,  and  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  region  had  no  more  enthusiastic  admirer  than  he.  He 
was  the  most  noted  pedestrian  in  Pittsfield,  covering  long  distances  with- 
out apparent  fatigue,  his  walks  frequently  extending  to  his  old  home  at 
Winsted,  Connecticut,  as  well  as  to  Norfolk  and  Canaan.  Greylock 
Mountain  was  a  constant  source  of  pleasure  to  him.  When  winter  be- 
gan to  die  and  the  snows  to  melt  away,  he  would  set  off  for  the  summit 
of  "  the  great  hill/'  and  when  he  returned  he  invariably  had  a  pleasant 
story  to  tell  of  his  trip.  Strange  markings  U[K)n  the  mountain  side  were 
to  him  full  of  suggestion  and  interest,  and  as  a  naturalist  he  found  much 
pleasure  in  identifying  animals  and  birds  by  their  footprints.  It  often 
occurred  that  he  conducted  parties  on  trips  up  the  mountain  to  see  the 
sun  rise,  and  t)n  such  occasions  his  good  comradeship  was  manifested  at 
its  best.  l>cforc  others  took  much  interest  in  GrcyUick  Mountain,  he 
blazed  a  way  to  its  summit,  and  many  of  the  suljsequent  improvements 
ui)on  the  rcscMvation  were  directly  traceable  to  his  unfltigging  interest, 
enthusiasm  and  suggestion,  lie  knew  the  needs  of  the  mountain,  and 
he  wrote  of  them  frequently,  sometimes  over  his  own  proper  signature, 
and  again  under  a  nom  de  plume.  His  interest  in  historical  subjects 
also  led  him  into  arduous  explorations,  and  he  was  recognized  along 
these  lines  as  the  most  eminently  useful  member  of  the  local  chapter  of 
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the  Sons  of  the  American  Revohition.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Berkshire 
Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revohition,  held  within  a  week  l)efore 
his  death,  he  urged  that  the  site  of  Easton's  I'Vivern  should  be  in  some 
way  indicated  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations.  Tn  his  journcyings 
through  the  county  on  his  errands  of  investigation,  he  made  a  rare  col- 
lection of  singular  inscriptions  upon  old  gravestones,  many  of  them  so 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  elements  that  their  deciphering  involved  much 
time  and  patience. 

During  his  residence  in  Pittsfield,  Mr.  Cxike  performed  efficient 
service  in  connection  with  various  institutions  and  enteiprises.  Besides 
the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution,  he  was  one  of  the  best  equipped 
and  most  active  members  of  the  Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  So- 
ciety, the  Monday  Evening  Club  and  other  org-anizations,  and  in  the 
palmy  days  of  its  existence  he  was  secretary  of  the  Berkshire  County 
Agricultural  Society.  He  it  was  who  installed  the  index  system,  so- 
called,  which  from  that  day  has  been  used  with  excellent  success  in 
connection  with  local  records.  He  remarked  shortly  before  his  death 
that  the  system  so  long  used  by  him  had  just  been  copyrighted,  and 
said,  *' I  should  have  done  the  same  thing;  I  might  be  rich  now  if  I 
had."  But  he  gave  little  thought  to  money-making.  His  occupations 
were  to  him  fertile  fields  for  labor  which  should  have  enduring  value, 
for  the  good  they  would  yield  to  others,  not  the  compensation  which 
would  accrue  to  him. 

He  was  an  ardent  Republican  his  life  through,  was  at  one  time  sec- 
retary of  the  city  committee  of  his  party,  and  performed  a  great  deal  of 
efficient  service  in  the  party  ranks.  To  him  the  party  rcpresentcHl  much 
more  than  a  mere  name.  He  revered  it  for  its  principles  and  its  tradi- 
tions. His  first  presidential  vote  was  cast  for  Ihc  second  election  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  memory  he  held  in  love  and  honor  for  his 
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personal  lofty  character,  his  niartyrdoin,  as  well  as  for  tlie  noble  princi- 
ples for  which  he  stood,  lived  and  died.  His  last  presidential  vote  was 
for  Theodore  Roosevelt,  whom  he  ardently  admired,  regarding  him  as 
one  of  the  greatest  products  of  his  generation. 

Mr.  Cooke  was  in  every  fibre  of  his  being  a  model  Qiristian  gentle- 
man, lie  detested  sliams,  and  with  the  lance  of  his  good-natured  sar- 
casn>  would  pierce  the  shield  of  pretence  and  unreality.  He  was,  how- 
evei,  abundant  in  charity,  and  was  wont  to  say  that  the  perfect  man 
does  not  exist  on  earth.  Such  a  one,  he  declared,  would  be  so  lonesome 
that  he  would  needs  be  relegated  to  a  settlement  of  which  he  was  the 
sole  inhabitant.  He  possessed  a  fine  literary  taste,  and  his  excellent 
library,  containing  many  rare  volumes,  was  his  most  delightful  resort. 
He  delighted  in  good  fellowship,  and  enjoyed  sitting  by  the  hour  with* 
congenial  spirits,  discussing  current  topics,  old  tales  and  old  poems.  His 
mind,  alert  and  keen,  was  quick  to  grasp  and  hold  the  meaning  of  the 
beautiful  and  true.  His  humor  was  bright  and  sparkling.  He  enjoyed 
a  pointed  but  clean  story,  and,  like  a  true  artist,  could  give  one  a  clever 
telling.  He  was  quick  to  discern  an  oi>cning  for  a  pun,  and  was  an 
adept  in  such  wit. 

Until  the  death  of  his  second  wife  (Rose  Terry  Cooke)  about  eleven 
years  ago,  the  couple  occupied  the  Brewster  house  on  East  street,  in 
Pitlsfield.  After  her  death  he  occupied  apartments  in  the  Martin  Block, 
on  r»ank  Row,  and  later  in  the  Wendell  annex  on  West  street,  where 
he  sustained  the  injuries  that  resulted  in  his  death,  in  the  evening  of 
Friday,  December  9,  1904.  Clad  only  in  his  underclothes,  ablaze  from 
head  to  foot,  and  crying  piteously  for  help,  he  was  found  by  those  at- 
tracted by  his  cries,  in  the  hallway  in  front  of  his  room,  and  before 
assistance  could  be  rendered  was  so  severely  burned  that  he  died  about 
midnight  at  the  House  of  Mercy,  to  which  institution  he  was  hurriedly 
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removed.  Just  how  the  accident  occurred  is  not  known,  but  the  pre- 
sumption was  that  as  he  was  a1x)ut  to  retire  a  kerosene  lamp  expkxiecl, 
scaltering  the  burning  oil  over  his  garments,  wrapping  him  in  a  sheet 
of  flame,  and  practically  burning  the  skin  from  off  his  entire  body.  His 
anguish  was  so  unsupportable  that  he  kept  feebly  saying  to  the  physician 
who  was  endeavoring  to  alleviate  his  sufferings,  "  Please  let  me  die." 

The  funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday,  Deceml)er  12,  1904, 
conducted  by  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Nickerson,  Jr.,  rector  of  St.  Stephen's 
(Protestant  Episcopal)  church,  of  which  Mr.  Cooke  was  a  communi- 
cant. 

CHARLES  DWIGHT  SABIN. 

Youngest  of  the  six  children  of  the  lale  Dr.  Sabin,  of  Williams- 
town,  is  Charles  Dwight  Sabin,  bom  at  Williamstown,  July  22,  1849. 
He  received  his  initial  schooling  under  Professor  Griflin,  then  taking 
an  academic  course  at  Greylock  Institute,  and  entering  Williams  Col- 
lege with  the  intention  of  eventually  studying  medicine. 

He  developed  business  ambition  along  mercantile  lines,  however, 
before  matriculation,  leaving  college  to  enter  the  employ  of  Miller  & 
Company,  commission  merchants,  82  Broadway,  New  York  city,  and 
subsequently  became  associated  with  McFarlane  &  Randell,  produce 
commission  merchants,  17  Front  street,  New  York.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  the  senior  member  of  the  latter  firm,  Mr.  Sabin  attained  to 
the  junior  partnership,  and  three  years  later  was  sole  proprietor  of  the 
business.  From  1881  to  1891  a  brother,  Henry  Sabin,  was  his  busi- 
ness associate.  Mr.  Sabin  is  a  member  of  the  Produce  Exchange,  and 
was  one  of  the  board  of  managers  during  the  erection  of  the  splendid 
structure  which  is  the  home  of  that  most  iniiK)rtant  Iradc  institution  of 
the  metropolis.     Mr.  Sabin  served  for  six  years  as  meml)er  and  first 
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lictitcnani  in  (lie  'IVcnly-scccHul  Kcffinicnt  New  York  National  Guard, 
lie  IS  a  member  of  the  Union  Ixagiie  and  New  York  Athletic  Qubs, 
and  the  New  York  Qiapter  of  Sons  of  American  Revolution. 

He  married,  September  i8,  1890,  Susie  G.,  daughter  of  the  late 
Henry  A.  Tildcn,  a  brother  of  the  laic  Samuel  J.  'rildcn,  Democratic 
leader  and  stalesman.  Mr.  Sahin  is  the  present  owner  of  Samuel  J. 
Tilden's  farm  estate  at  Gramcrcy  Park. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sabin's  children  are  Elizabeth  T.,  born  October  9, 
1892,  and  Charles  D.  Sabin,  Jr.,  born  December  4,  1895.  The  New 
York  residence  of  the  family  is  175  W.  58th  street,  and  the  summer 
home  on  South  street,  Pittsfield.  Mrs.  Sabin  is  a  member  of  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  the  Colonial  Dames,  and  the 
Mayflower  Association. 

GEORGE  WINSLOW  CLARK. 

The  traveling  ))ul>lic  has  long  since  learned  that  there  is  no  surer 
index  of  (he  prosi)crily  of  a  connnimity  than  the  character  and  conduct 
of  its  principal  hostclries.  Given  a  center  of  ix)pulation,  g^eat  or  small, 
whose  hotels  are  devoid  of  attractiveness  and  that  place  will  invariably 
be  discovered  to  l)e  in  a  state  of  business  apathy.  On  the  other  hand 
such  lawns  as  have  their  visitors  well  cared  for  are  characterized  by  a 
general  progress! veness.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  up-to-date  land- 
lord is  an  important  factor  in  civilization.  To  the  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  these  memoirs  is  due  no  inconsiderable  measure  of  the 
credit  for  the  substantial  growth  of  Pittsfield  during  recent  years.  As 
a  memlxir  of  the  fimi  of  Plumb  and  Clark,  proprietors  of  tlie  New  Amer- 
ican, Mr.  Oark's  managerial  capacity  has  been  eminently  of  the  type 
(hat  slands  for  progress. 
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Mr.  Clark  is  a  product  of  that  sturdy  stock,  the  pliysical  and  mental 
vigor  of  which  proved  abundantly  equal  to  the  stalwart  stand  which  it 
took  agciinst  the  tyranny  of  the  Old  and  built  up  the  magnificent  cluster 
of  commonwealths  which  constitute  the  New  England.  He  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  fourth  of  the  generations  of  the  Clark  family  to  hold 
residence  in  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  his  paternal  great-grand- 
father, Samuel  Clark,  a  native  of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  having  located 
upon  a  small  farm  in  Lenox  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  Sam- 
uel Clark  was  a  revolutionary  soldier  and  was  one  of  the  patriot  pris- 
oners who  while  confined  in  the  "  Old  Sugar  House "  in  New  York 
city  were  poisoned  through  drinking  the  water  from  the  well  at  their 
place  of  confinement.  AVliether  a  dastard  attempt  to  kill  these  prisoners 
by  dropping  poison  into  the  well  which  supplied  them  was  really  made 
or  the  water  was  thus  contaminated  through  other  causes  is  a  mooted 
question.  Certain  it  is,  however,  that  a  number  of  victims  perished  as 
a  result  of  a  dialx)lical  deed  or  equally  criminal  neglect,  and  that  Samuel 
Clark  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  and  suflfered  a  seriously  impaired 
constitution  thereafter  in  consequence.  His  wife,  Hannay  Way,  was 
also  a  native  of  Haddam.  Among  their  children  was  Joseph  Rice  Clark, 
who  was  born  at  Tolland,  Connecticut,  conducted  a  wagon  making  estab- 
lishment in  Lenox,  subsequently  purchasing  a  farm  at  the  same  place, 
adjoining  that  formerly  owned  by  Henry  Ward  Bcccher.  Iliis  tract 
of  land  Mr.  Clark  continued  to  cultivate  for  a  i>eriod  of  fifty  years. 
He  died  February  6,  1875.  His  wife  was  Susan  Smith,  a  native  of  Lee, 
Massachusetts.  Joseph  Rice  Clark  was  sergeant  in  a  cavalry  company 
enlisted  for  service  in  the  war  of  18 12. 

His  son,  William  Marshall  Qark,  was  bom  at  Lenox,  February 
12,  1823,  completed  his  education  at  Lenox  Academy  and  soon  there- 
after embarked  in  business  by  establishing  a  general  store  at  Lenox, 
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wliicli  he  conducted  with  fair  success  up  to  the  historic  hard  times  of 
'57  when  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  this  enteri>rise.  He  was  there- 
after variously  employed  up  to  1878  when  he  located  at  Pittsfield, 
where  he  has  since  resided.  For  eighteen  years  continuously  Mr.  Clark 
has  discharged  most  cnkiailly  the  (hitics  of  the  ofTice  of  assessor,  of 
which  he  is  still  the  incumbent.  He  is  a  true  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  of  unblemished  reputation,  a  man  of  uufjuestionetl  proWty  and 
generally  recognized  usefulness.  lie  married  in  1850  Irene,  daughter 
of  the  late  Ocran  Curtis,  of  Lenox,  Massachusetts.  (See  Curtis  Fam- 
ily, this  publication.)  Of  the  children  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Mar- 
sliall  Clark,  the  eldest  son.  William  R.  Clark,  is  an  assistant  in  his 
father's  office,  and  Henry  S.  Clark,  the  youngest  son,  is  a  physician 
whose  general  education  was  completed  at  Williams  College,  who  was 
graduatetl  from  Jefferson  Medical  College  and  has  been  engaged  in  the 
successful  practice  of  his  profession  for  nearly  twenty  years  in  New 
York  city. 

George  Winslow  Clark,  second  in  order  of  birth  of  the  sons  of 
William  M.  Clark,  was  born  at  Lenox,  May  16,  1854.  He  attended  the 
public  sch(H>ls  of  his  native  place  and  took  a   prcjxiratory  course  at 

Txnox  Arndcniy  for  the  scientific  course  at  y\nn  Arl)or.  Prepared  for 
entrance  at  the  lallcr  institution,  in  1872,  he  deviated  from  the  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  his  life  work  by  an  offer  of  employment  at 
a  tempting  salary  from  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company  at  the 
official  home  of  that  great  local  institution  in  Pittsfield.  This  associa- 
tion continued  for  a  period  of  seventeen  years,  during  which  time  Mr. 
Clark  was  promoted  from  time  to  time,  occupying  the  position  of  cashier 
at  the  time  of  his  resignation  in  1889.  This  latter  step  was  taken  for 
the  purpose  of  entering  into  partnership  association  with  Mr.  Arthur 
W.  Plumb  (see  sketch,  this  work)   to  conduct  the  American  House, 
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at  Pittsfield,  the  good  will,  fixtures  and  furniture  of  which  were  pur-, 
chased  from  Mr.  Cebra  Ouackenbush,  former  proprietor  of  the  hotel 
and  then  and  still  owner  of  the  premises,  llie  success  attendant  upon 
the  venture  of  Messrs.  Plumb  and  Clark  necessitated  the  material  en- 
largement and  general  improvement  of  the  original  structure,  and  the 
present  commodious  and  thoroughly  well-e(iuipi)cd  c*dilice,  since  known 
as  the  "  New  American,"  was  built  in  1898-9.  During  this  interim  the 
firm  of  Plumb  and  Clark  took  a  lease  of  Ihc  Wendell  ITolcl  and  con- 
ducted that  house  from  February  to  the  close  of  1899.  Tliat  Mr.  Qark 
has  mastered  the  multitudinous  details  attendant  upon  the  successful 
conduct  of  the  modern  hotel  is  attested  by  the  popularity  of  the  New 
American  with  the  traveling  public  and  the  justifiable  pride  with  which 
it  is  regarded  by  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield  especially  and  the  people  of 
Berkshire  county  generally.  Mr.  Clark  married  in  1879  Fannie,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Dexter  Brown  Linn,  for  many  years  a  dealer 
in  marble  and  monuments  at  Pittsfield. 

THEODORE  RODNEY  GLENTZ. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  one  of  Ihat  forlunatcly  large  group 
of  men,  natives  of  Berkshire  county,  who,  naturally  endowed  with 
capability,  courage  and  conscience,  wrought  within  its  borders  to  its 
splendid  development.  He  was  bom  in  1835,  son  of  George  F.  Glentz, 
one  of  the  early  merchants  of  Pittsfield,  who  died  in  1881. 

Theodore  R.  Glentz  received  a  limited  public  school  education,  and 
after  a  brief  period  of  employment  as  a  l)oy  in  one  of  the  woolen  mills 
of  Pittsfield  was  apprenticed  to  learn  the  trade  of  carpenter.  He  mas- 
tered it  readily  and  was  doing  journeyman's  work  and  receiving  jour- 
neyman's pay  while  yet  a  youth.     He  had  barely  attained  his  majority 
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wlicii,  ill  asst)ci«atia!i  willi  Thomas  Atwocxl,  lie  established  a  planing  mill 
business  on  North  street,  Pittsfield.  This  business  relation  was 
several  a  few  years  later  ui)on  Mr.  Glentz's  removal  to  Vergennes,  Ver- 
mont, where  he  was  engaged  in  manufacturing  for  a  short  period,  re- 
turning thence  to  rctiew  his  residence  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  entered  the 
cmplc^y  of  Bullcr  &  Merrill,  planing  mill  proprietors. 

He  founded  a  planing  mill  and  contracting  and  building  business  in 
Pittsfield  in  1880,  and,  having  accpiircd  a  most  excellent  rqnitation  for 
skillful  workmanship  and  business  integrity,  was  speedily  possessed  of  a 
patronage  which  included  a  large  share  of  the  work  of  the  leading  invest- 
ors in  realty  improvements  in  the  county  seat  and  vicinity.  He  was 
always  the  interested  mechanic  given  to  burthen  himself  with  much  man- 
ual labor  in  showing  his  employees  right  methods,  the  while  bearing  as 
well  all  of  the  burdens  of  the  contractors*  responsibilities.  This  double 
duty  told  heavily  uiXDn  him,  and  when  at  sixty-three  he  should  have  been 
in  the  full  vigor  of  manluxxl,  he  sufTcrcd  a  collapse  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  a  few  years  later  died. 

lie  had  little  time  or  taste  for  politics,  holding  office  but  once,  when 
he  was  elected  as  Rq)ublican  nominee  to  represent  the  third  ward  in 
Pittsfield's  board  of  aldermen.  He  was  a  lifelong  and  consistent  mem- 
ber of  Ihc  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  lliere  is  but  one  opinion  of 
Theodore  Rodney  (Ilenlz,  viz.:  that  he  was  a  Christian  gentlenLin. 

I  Ic  married  Milliccnt,  daughter  of  the  late  Cyrus  Cleveland,  farmer, 
of  Dallon.  Mrs.  (ilentz,  who  residqs  in  Pittsfield,  had  three  children, 
one  of  whom,  the  eldest,  Olin  Glentz,  is  deceased.  The  surviving  chil- 
dren arc  r»cssic  Ci.,  wife  of  Fred  T..  Cheney,  lumber  dealer  of  Pittsfield; 
and  Harley  C.  Glentz,  since  1902  engaged  in  a  managerial  capacity  with 
the  Glentz  Woodworking  Company. 
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THOMAS    WHITE    NICKKRSON,  Jr. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  intrcxUices  these  memoirs,  rector  of 
St.  Stephen's,  Pitlsfickl,  has  demonstrated  his  eminent  filncss  for  hisr 
high  calling  by  the  abundant  success  of  his  ministrations,  the  parish 
being  in  a  most  flourishing  condition  and  a  recognized  valuable  factor 
in  the  moral  uplift  of  the  community.  He  was  lx>m  in  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, January  25,  1858,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thcnnas  Wliite  and  Martha 
Tillinghast  (Westcott)  Nickerson,  both  natives  of  Massachusetts,  and 
descended  from  the  earliest  English  settlers  of  New  England. 

Tlie  founder  of  the  American  family  was  William  Nickerson,  torn 
in  England,  in  1604,  and  who  came  from  Norwich  with  his  wife  and 
children  in  1637  to  the  American  colonies,  temporarily  locating  in 
Boston,  thence  removing  to  Yarmoulh  and  eventually  settling  on  the 
present  site  of  the  town  of  Chatham,  having  innxhased  there  from  the 
Indians  a  large  tract  of  land,  some  of  which  is  still  in  the  possession 
of  his  direct  descendants.  He  marrieil  Anne  Busby,  daughter  of 
Nicholas  Busby,  also  an  English  colonist,  resident  of  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Nicholas  Nickerson,  eldest  of  the  sons  of  William  and  Anne 
(Busby)  Nickerson,  was  torn  in  Norwich,  England,  in  1630,  and  mar- 
ried Esther  Bassett,  whose  father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Cape 
Cod. 

Tlieir  eldest  son,  William  Nickerson,  horn  in  1658,  married  Mary 
Snow,  whose  ancestors  included  Governor  Prince  and  Stephen  Hop- 
kins, of  Mayflower  fame. 

Ebenezer  Nickerson,  third  son  of  the  last  mentioned  William 
Nickerson,  born  June  13,  1697,  married  Elizabeth  Mayo,  grcit-grand- 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  John  Mayo,  the  first  minister  of  the  second  churdi 
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cslahlislinl  in  l^oslon,  and  n!nnl)crinpf  anionff  licr  lineal  connections  those 
(listin|2^iishecl  Puritans.  John  Frccnian,  Governor  Prince  and  Elder 
l»rc\vslcr. 

Seth  Nickerson,  eldest  son  of  Ebenezer  Nickerson,  was  bom  Octo- 
ber JT,  1737.  and  married  Mary  Smith,  of  Chathani,  also  descended 
from  Mayflower  stock. 

Their  son  El^nezer  Nickerson,  grandfather  of  the  immediate  sul>- 
ject  of  these  memoirs,  was  born  August  17,  1768,  in  Provincetown, 
Massachusetts,  and  married,  secondly,  Se[)teml)er  29,  1805,  Eudoxa, 
daughter  of  'lliomas  Wliite,  of  Lexington-Concord  stock.  Ebenezer 
Nickerson  achieved  remarkable  business  success,  l)eing  accounted  one 
of  the  leading  merchants  of  his  day  and  having  quite  extensive  shipping^ 
interests. 

His  son.  Rev.  Thomas  White  Nickerson,  a  retired  Episcojxil  clergy- 
man, married  a  daughter  of  Stephen  Westcott,  a  leading  leather  mer- 
chant. Stephen  Westcott  was  lineally  descended  from  Stukeley  West- 
cott, one  of  the  original  proprietors  of  Providence,  Rhode  Island,  in 
which  slate  many  of  his  descendants  continue  to  reside.  Tlie  direct  line 
from  Stukeley  to  Stephen  Westcott  is  through  Jeremiah,  Samuel,  Ben- 
jamin, Captain  James  and  James  Westcott.  The  wife  of  Stephen  West- 
cott, Mary  Smith  Barker,  was  of  old  colony  stock. 

Tliomas  White  Nickerson,  Jr.,  received  his  preliminary  schooling  in 
Boston,  was  graduated  from  Phillii>s  Academy,  Andover,  with  the  class 
of  '76,  and  from  Harvard  College,  class  of  *8o.  He  then  entered  the 
(icneral  Theological  Seminary  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  New 
York  city,  graduating  in  i8tS4,  and  receiving  his  li.D.  degree  therefrom 
in  1886.  He  was  ordained  deacon,  June  18,  1884,  in  Cambridge,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Bishop  Paddock;  and  ordained  priest  in  New  York  city,  May 
31,  1885,  by  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter.     From  September,  1884,  to  June, 
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1887,  Mr.  Nickcrson  was  assistant  to  llie  rcclor  of  Calvary  rluircli,  New 
York,  Dr.  Henry  Y.  Satterlee,  now  Bishop  of  Washington.    From  June, 
1887,  to  June,  1895,  he  was  rector  of  St.  Paul's,  Paterson,  New  Jersey, 
and  this  initial  charge  developed  a  capacity  for  splendid  service.  He  early 
established  a  mission  (now  St.  Luke's),  and  uix)n  his  own  congregation 
growing  to  unwieldy  proportions  divided  the  parish,  thus  founding  the 
present  St.  Mark's  church.     During  his  ministry  a  new  church  site  was 
purchased  by  his  congregation,  and  the  initial  work  generally  accom- 
plished which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  one  of  Ihc  most  l)Ci'uiliful  church 
edifices  in  New  Jersey.     His  next  charge  was  the  reclorship  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Boston,  where  he  remained  from  1895  to  1898. 
In  the  spring  of  1900  he  was  secured  as  rector  of  St.  Stephen's,  Pitts- 
field,  which  he  has  since  served  as  heretofore  indicated  witli  l)eneficent 
results  to  both  congregation  and  community.     He  has  taken  an  es- 
pecially active  interest  in  the  local  union  for  Home  Work  serving  as 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee.     He  is  secretary  of  the  standing 
committee  of  the  diocese  of  western  Massachusetts;  a  member  of  the 
Pittsfield  Monday  Evening  and  Park  Clubs,  and  of  the  Colonial  Wars 
and  Mayflower  Societies  of  Massadiusetts. 

He  married,  January  10,  1888,  Mary  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Eugene  Augustus  Hoffman,  the  distinguished  dean  of  the  General 
Tlieclogical  Seminary,  New  York.  One  son  born  of  this  union  Decem- 
ber 6,  1888,  Hoffman  Nickerson,  is  a  student  of  St.  Mark's  school, 
Southl)orough,  Massadiusetts. 

JOHN  FORRICST  KICLLY. 
John  Forrest  Kelly,  of  Pittsfield,  who  has  materially  contrilniteil  to 
electrical  science  and  its  applications,  is  a  type  of  those  foreign-born 
citizens  who  unite  with  the  steady  forceful  characteristics  of  their  an- 
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ccstors  a  ready  adaptability  to  new  conditions,  a  well-directed  spirit  of 
enterprise,  and  an  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  institutions  and  government 
(*f  tlieir  ado|ited  country.  Jje  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  honorable  families  in  Ireland,  and  several  of  his  ancestors 
and  their  c(?llatcral  relatives  achieved  distinction  in  various  professional 
lines,  lie  was  born  near  Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland,  March  28,  1859,  a 
son  of  Jeremiah  and  Kate  (Forrest)  Kelly,  both  of  whom  served  in  the 
capacity  of  teachers. 

John  F.  Kelly  received  the  degrees  of  B.L.  and  Ph.D.  in  1878  and 
1881.  resi)ectively,  from  Stevens  Institute  of  Technology  in  Holx)ken, 
New  Jersey.  He  gained  his  first  practical  business  knowledge  as  assist- 
ant to  Tliomas  A.  Edison  in  Menlo  Park  laboratory,  his  work  tlien  prin- 
cipally relating  to  the  chemistry  of  rare  earths.  During  the  latter  part 
of  the  year  1R79  Mr.  Kelly  l)ccame  electrical  engineer  of  the  New  York 
branch,  of  the  Western  I^lcclric  Company,  this  being  the  time  when  the 
telephone  was  Ixiing  generally  introduced  and  when  dynamos  were  being 
first  applied  to  telegraphic  puriwses.  In  the  construction  and  installment 
of  instruments  for  telegraphy  and  telephones  and  of  such  measuring  in- 
struments as  were  then  known,  he  received  a  thorough  training  which 
proved  valuable  to  him  in  his  later  career.  In  1882  he  became  laboratory 
cssistant  to  Edward  Weston,  then  chief  electrician  of  the  United  States 
Electric  Lighting  Company,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  year  which  he 
si)ent  in  connection  with  the  Uemingtons,  continued  his  ass<x:iation  with 
Mr.  Weston  until  July,  t886.  Some  of  the  most  important  work,  such 
as  the  research  which  ended  in  the  discovery  of  high  resist.ance  alloys 
of  very  low  or  even  negative  temperature  coefficients,  were  substantially 
carried  out  by  Mr.  Kelly  under  a  few  general  directions  from  Mr. 
Weston,  whom  Mr.  Kelly  succeeded  as  chief  electrician  of  the  United 
States  Electric  Lighting  Comi)any,  which  in  1889  P^issed  to  the  Westing- 
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lioiise  interests,  Mr.  Kelly  remaining  in  this  jx^sition  until  January,  1892, 
wheii  he  resigned  to  join  William  Stanley  in  experimental  work. 

Mr.  Kelly's  inventive  work  is  partially  represented  by  eighty  intents. 
The  art  of  building  transformers  and  generators  of  alternating  currents 
was  revolutioiiized  and  Mr.  Kelly  and  his  colleagues  were  the  lirst  to  put 
jx)lyphase  motors  into  actual  commercial  service.  That  success  naturally 
led  to  long-distance  transmission  work  and  tlie  first  long-distance  trans- 
mission plants  in  California  (indeed  the  first  in  the  world)  were  under- 
taken on  Mr.  Kelly's  recommendation  and  advice.  Most  of  his  work 
has  been  of  too  technical  a  character  to  conimaml  popidar  appreciation, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  of  improving  the  quality  of  steel.  lie  was  the 
first  one  to  make  an  hysterically  stable  steel,  a  matter  of  vastly  more 
importance  than  the  comparatively  spectacular  ti.  ^<?mission  work.  At 
the  present  time  (1905)  Mr.  Kelly  occupies  the  ix)s  tion  of  president  of 
the  Jc^hn  1*".  Kelly  Engineering  Company,  the  Cokel  Comix\ny,  the  Tele- 
lectric  Company,  the  Conchas  River  Power  Com|xuiy,  and  director  of 
the  Soiithwestern  Exploration  Company.  'Hie  Cokel  Comi>any  is  or- 
ganjzed  to  exploit  the  invention  of  E.  W.  Cooke,  by  means  of  which 
food  stuff  may  be  ixirfectly  dehydrated,  losing  on  the  average  ninety  i>er 
cent  in  weight.  Foods  dehydrated  by  this  process,  although  free  from 
all  chemical  preservatives,  are  entirely  stable,  and  yet  preserve  their 
pristine  freshness  througli  extremes  of  teniperature,  and  when  served  are 
indistinguishable  from  fresh  foods  of  the  ordinary  type.  The  Telelectric 
Company  is  organized  for  the  manufacture  of  electric  piano  players, 
which  are  either  entirely  automatic  or  entirely  controllable  at  will. 

Mr.  Kelly  is  a  member  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical  Engi- 
neers, American  Elcctrcxrhen  Society,  American  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  y\merican  Economical  Association,  American  Statistical  So- 
ciety, American-Irish  Historical,  and  Engineers*  Club,  all  of  the  United 
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States,  and  also  lias  nienihcrsliip  iti  llic  Institute  of  Electrical  Engineers, 
Society  of  Arts  and  Irish  Texts  Society  of  Enf;jland  and  the  Socictc 
Internationale  des  Eleclricicns  of  l^'rancc. 

Mr.  Kelly  was  married  in  New  York  city  in  1892  to  Helen  Fischer, 
and  they  arc  the  parents  of  two  children:    luiglian  and  Doninall  Kelly. 


fACOn   CIMLICII. 


Among  the  progressive  citizens  of  Pittsfield  few  have  had  a  wider 
sphere  of  usefulness  than  he  whose  name  introduces  these  memoira 
From  the  outset  of  an  unusually  successful  and  active  business  career 
the  large  demands  upon  his  time  have  not  prevented  attention  to  diverse 
public  interests  and  this  public  spiritedness  has  been  manifest  in  liberal 
coi  triln-.tions  of  coin  as  well  as  of  counsel.  Withal  Mr.  Gimlich  is  of 
unimpeachable  integrity,  and  that  time  tried  and  often  misapplied  sen- 
ter.cc,  "  his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond,"  is  widely  and  with  generally 
rccogni7xd  prc.priety  used  in  characterizing  liim. 

Jacob  (jimlich,  Sr.,  who  lived  in  Rhcinpfalz,  near  Mannheim,  Ba- 
varia, where  he  was  owner  of  a  productive  fruit  farm  and  vineyard,  was 
one  of  tlioso  wIk),  with  Schurz,  Ilccker,  Boernstein  and  others,  were 
forced  to  llee  from  their  native  land  on  account  of  their  unsuccessful 
attempt  tc  bring  about  a  change  of  government  in  1848.  He  came  to 
the  United  Stutcs  in  that  year  with  his  wife  and  six  children,  and  settled 
in  Albany,  New  York,  where  he  engaged  in  the  fruit  business.  His  wife 
was  a  widow  t'cfore  his  marriage  with  her,  and  a  son  of  her  former 
marriage,  David  Greber,  served  in  the  Union  army  during  the  Civil 
war.  and  died  from  illness  contracted  in  the  line  of  duty.  Mr.  Gim- 
lich, ?r.,  siil)scf|ncntly  (1860)  took  up  his  residence  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts.    In  1862  he  enlisted  in  the  Fifth  Regiment,  New  Jersey  In- 
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fanuy,  with  which  he  participated  in  the  siege  of  Yorktown  and  other 
operations  of  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  under  General  McClellan.  He 
performed  faithful  and  courageous  service  until  he  was  prostrated  by 
disease  which  necessitated  his  discharge,  and  he  died  soon  after  his  re- 
turn to  Pittsfield.     Of  his  children 

Jacob  Gimlich,  born  in  Weisenheim,  Bavaria,  Octol)er  4,  1845, 
married  Louisa  Ellen,  daughter  of  the  late  William  Feige,  of  Pittsfield. 
Tl'eir  children  are:  David  J.,  in  business  with  his  father;  he  married 
Marie,  daughter  of  William  Wilcox,  of  Pittsfield.  Matilda  L.,  married 
Carl  Cyrus,  of  Bridgeport,  Connccticul.  Minnie,  married  (icorgc  i1. 
Bennett,  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut.  Marie,  married  Ernest  Humphrey, 
of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Carrie,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen 
moj;th?.  Amelia.  Caroline.  Clifford,  died  at  eleven  years  of  age.  Ar- 
thur, also  died  at  eleven  years  of  age. 

Soon  after  coming  to  Pittsfield  with  his  father,  Mr.  Gimlich  en- 
tered the  Taconic  woolen  mill  and  learned  designing,  and  was  offered  a 
good  position  in  that  department.  He  preferred,  however,  to  enter  into 
business  with  his  brother-in-law,  John  White,  and  the  two  purchased  a 
small  brewery  in  which  they  began  o[xjrations  on  a  small  scale,  and  now 
they  are  owners  of  a  mammoth  establishment  two  hundred  feet  long, 
operated  under  the  corporate  title  of  Berkshire  Brewing  Association 
with  a  caf>ital  stock  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  a  capacity  of 
seventy  thousand  barrels  with  a  gratifying  yearly  incrcise  of  output. 
Mr.  Gimlich  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  City  Savings  Bank,  and  is 
yet  a  director.  He  also  holds  the  same  position  in  the  Berkshire  Loan 
and  Trust  Company  and  the  Cx>-Operative  Bank,  and  is  interested  in  the 
Third  National  Bank,  of  which  he  was  an  original  stockholder. 

He  is  past  chancellor  in  the  Knights  of  Pythias,  and  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusetts.    He  is  a  member  of  Kas- 
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sid  Senate,  Ancient  Essenic  Order,  and  of  the  local  camp  of  Sons  of 
Veterans.  Mr.  Gimlicli  is  a  l>emocrat  of  the  stalwart  type,  and  has  been 
delegated  to  numerous  conventions,  municipal,  coimty,  state  and  con- 
pjessional,  and  has  acceptably  represented  Pittsfield  in  the  state  assem- 
bly, sessions  of  1883  *'^"^1  1884,  serving  on  the  printing  and  towns  com- 
mittees. Mr.  Gimlich  has  been  for  more  than  forty  years  a  member  of 
Zion  Evangelical  Lutheran  churth;  he  served  as  chainnan  of  the  build- 
ing committee  in  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  w^iich  the  congregation 
now  worship,  was  for  thirty-four  years  a  member  of  the  church  choir, 
and  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in  its  welfare.  For  many  years 
he  was  active  in  his  connection  with  the  Volunteer  Fire  Department  of 
Pittsfield.  ITe  is  a  director  of  the  Musgrovc  Knitting  Mill  and  Berk- 
shire Automobile  Company,  and  a  stockholder  of  the  Spark  G>il  Com- 
pany, of  Pittsfield,  and  Telelectric  Piano  Player  Company,  in  all  of 
which  connei:tions  he  interested  himself  rather  in  the  promotion  of  the 
general  industrial  interests  of  the  community  than  for  personal  profit. 
Mr.  CJiiulich  purchased  in  May,  T905,  the  Colonnade  Hotel,  Sea  Breeze, 
Daytona,  Florida,  where  he  established  his  son-in-law,  Mr.  George  H. 
Bennett,  as  lessee,  and  there  Mr.  Gimlich  spends  ix)rtions  of  each  win- 
ter. 

iau;i':Ni^  p.outon,  a.  m.,  vu.  d. 

Eugene  Bouton,  A.  M.,  Ph.  D.,  late  sui)erintendent  of  the  public 
schools,  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  a  lineal  descendant  of  John  Bouton, 
a  Huguenot  who  fled  to  England  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots  in  France.  He  is  supposed  to  liave  been  the  son  of  the 
Count  Nicholas  Bouton. 

John  Bouton  sailed  from  Gravesend,  England,  July,  1635,  in  the 
bark  "  Issuance,**  and  landed  at  Boston  in  December  of  the  same  year. 
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aged  twenty  years.  He  married  Joan  Tuniey,  and  resided  first  in  Bos- 
ton and  then  in  Watertown,  Connecticut.  He  was  an  early  settler  in 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  removing  to  Norwalk  in  1651,  and  served  in 
many  oflicial  positions  in  the  town,  and  was  a  representative  for  several 
years  previous  to  1671.  His  wife  died  at  Norwalk,  and  he  married 
(second),  January  i,  1656,  Abigail  Marvin,  daughter  of  Matthew  Mar- 
vin, who  came  from  London,  England.  She  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  about  1640,  and  died  alx)ut  1672.  He  married  (third), 
about  1673,  Mary  Stevenson,  widow  of  Jonathan  Stevenson,  who  was 
killed  in  an  Indian  fight  near  Norwalk.  John  Bouton  himself  died  in 
Danbury,  Connecticut,  and  left  an  estate  in*  Norwalk,  part  of  which  is 
still  in  the  hands  of  his  descendants.  He  had  two  children  by  his  first 
wife,  five  by  the  second,  and  four  by  the  third.  The  first  child  by  the 
third  wife  was 

Joseph  Bouton,  born  in  Norwalk,  Connecticut.  He  was  a  captain 
under  General  Montgomery  in  his  march  on  Quebec,  and  after  the  war 
settled  near  South  Salem,  New  York,  and  was  an  elder  in  the  Tresby- 
terian  church  there  until  he  died,  July  8,  1747.  He  had  nine  children. 
The  third  was 

Joseph  Bouton,  born  in  Norwalk,  about  1725,  died  about  1778.  He 
married,  August  25,  1748,  Susannah  Raymond.  He  enlisted  in  the 
French  war  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  according  to  the  "  History  of  Nor- 
walk."   He  had  eleven  children.    The  first  was 

William  Bouton,  born  in  Norwalk,  in  the  ye^u*  1749,  died  May  30, 
1828.  He  married,  February  15,  1769,  Sarah  Benedict,  bom  in  Nor- 
walk, June  15,  1752,  died  August  16,  1844,  daughter  of  John  and  Eliza- 
beth Benedict.  They  lived  in  Norwalk,  and  were  both  buried  in  Pine 
Island  Cemetery,  at  South  Norwalk.  They  had  fourteen  children.  Tlie 
third  was 
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William  TJoulon,  l)oni  in  Norwalk.  March  4,  1774,  died  at  Meredith 
Square,  Delaware  county,  New  York,  August  4,  1845.  He  marrietl, 
March  26,  1795,  Hannah  Carrington,  born  August  2,  1777,  died  Au- 
gust 7,  1845.  Tlicy  lived  in  Meredith,  New  York.  They  had  ten  chil- 
dren.   'Y\\Q  third  was 

Tra  llouton,  lM)rn  in  Walcrlown,  Connecticut,  May  4,  1799,  died  in 
Jefferson,  New  York,  August  30,  1864.  He  married,  at  Jefferson,  Cath- 
erine Marie  Stanley,  bom  January  i,  1805.  died  November  29,  1844.  He 
married  (second)  Emma  Foote,  born  1810,  died  October  7,  1863.  He 
removed  with  his  father  to  Meredith,  New  York,  in  1808,  and  from 
there  to  Jefferson,  New  York.  He  was  lieutenant  in  the  104th  Regiment 
New  York  Infantry  in  1828.  He  had  eleven  children  by  his  first  wife, 
and  one  by  the  second,  who  was 

Eugene  Bouton,  born  in  Jefferson,  New  York,  December  8,  1850. 
He  married,  June  29,  1887,  Elizabeth  Renville  Gladwin,  bom  in  Sher- 
burne, New  York,  October  9,  1865,  daughter  of  Albert  R.  Gladwin, 
Esq. 

Mr.  Bouton  entered  Yale  College,  after  a  course  at  the  seminary  at 
Cazcnovia,  New  York,  where  he  secured  numerous  prizes,  and  gradu- 
ateil  in  1875,  ^^^^  ^^^  *'^^  oX^iss  poet.  He  taught  in  the  academy  at 
Norwich,  New  Yt)rk,  for  two  years,  w.is  principal  of  the  union  school 
at  Sherburne  for  three  years  and  professor  in  the  academy  at  All)any, 
New  York,  for  three  and  a  half  years.  While  in  the  latter  place  he  was 
elected  a  professor  in  the  college  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  but  re- 
mained in  Albany.  In  1881  he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Yale  College,  and  made  a  trip  to  Europe.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Syracuse  University,  January  i,  1884,  was 
api)ointed  a  member  of  the  institute  faculty  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
January,   1886,  deputy  sui)erintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  soon 
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after  principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  New  Paltz,  New  York. 
He  was  until  recently  superintendent  of  public  schools  in  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts. He  published  an  educational  work  in  1884,  and  has  written 
many  papers  on  other  topics,  as  well  as  on  education.  He  was  a  warden 
of  St.  Stephen's  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  while  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
field.  He  has  a  child,  Katherine,  born  in  Sherburne,  New  York,  Janu- 
ary 26,  1889. 

GEORGE  HENRY  TUCKER. 

Another  of  the  worthy  members  of  an  old  and  honored  family  of 
the  colony  and  commonwealth  is  he  whose  name  is  the  caption  for  this 
narrative.  He  was  l)orn  in  Lenox,  Massacluisclls,  SqUcmlxir  12,  1856, 
youngest  of  the  children  of  the  late  George  J.  and  Harriet  (Sill)  Tucker, 
and  half-brother  of  Hon.  Joseph  Tucker,  whose  personal  history  and 
genealogical  memoirs  are  contained  herein. 

George  H.  Tucker  prepared  for  college  in  Pillsfield  high  scIioiJ  and 
was  graduated  from  Williams  College,  class  of  1878.  He  succeeded 
his  father  as  county  treasurer  in  1878,  and  served  with  the  characteristic 
efficiency  and  uncompromising  integrity  of  his  predecessors  up  to  July, 
1902,  when  he  was  called  to  the  cashiership  of  the  Pittsfield  National 
Bank,  of  which  he  is  incimibent. 

He  has  been  a  director  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insurance  Company 
since  1888,  and  a  member  of  the  finance  committee  since  1894;  was  a 
director  and  vice-president  of  the  lliird  National  Bank  of  Pittsfield  up 
to  1902 ;  has  been  a  director  of  the  Housatonic  National  Bank  of  Stock- 
bridge  since  1898,  and  of  Pittsfield  Gas,  Coed  Company  since  1890,  and 
a  director  of  the  Stanley  Electric  Manufacturing  Company  fmm  its 
organization  until  it  was  merged  with  the  General  Electric  Company. 
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In  all  these  iinix>rtatit  business  relations,  Mr.  Tucker  has  won  and  re- 
tained the  confidence  and  esteem  of  his  business  associates. 

lie  married  Sci)lcmljcr  7,  1892,  Mary  Talcott  Briggs,  who  was 
lx)rn  in  Pittsficld,  Massachusetts,  July  4,  1853,  and  died  Noveml)cr  4, 
1895,  and  who  was  a  daughter  of  General  Henry  Shaw  Briggs  and  Mary 
l^lizalKth  (Talcott)  Briggs. 

(icncnd  Henry  S.  Briggs  was  a  son  of  George  Nixon  Briggs,  who 
was  a  member  of  aMigress  for  twelve  years  from  183 1,  and  governor 
for  seven  years  from  1843.  Governor  Briggs  was  born  in  Adams,  Mas- 
sachusetts, April  12,  1796,  son  of  Allen  and  Nancy  (Brown)  Briggs, 
of  Cumberland,  Rhode  Island.  He  married  in  1818,  Harriet  Hall, 
daughter  of  Ezra  and  Triphena  Hall,  of  Lanesborough. 


CHARLES  ALBERT  BROWNE. 

Charles  Albert  Browne,  inventor  of  the  electric  fuse,  which  proved 
such  a  valuable  and  effective  agent  in  hastening  the  completion  of  the 
Hoosac  tunnel,  is  of  early  colonial  ancestry  and  traces  his  line  of  de- 
scent, directly  and  collaterally,  from  several  of  the  most  distinguished 
founders  of  New  England,  including  Governor  Bradford,  John  Tilley, 
George  Soule,  Richard  Warren,  William  Brewster,  Miles  Standish  and 
i^dniund  Dotcy,  all  of  whom  were  Mayflower  Pilgrims;  also  from  Ed- 
ward Hohil,  Ihc  early  Taunlnn  settler,  who  was  killed  in  King  Philip's 
war,  nnd  others. 

On  the  maternal  side  he  is  a  lineal  descendant  in  the  eight  genera- 
tion of  Chad  Browne,  from  whom  the  line  of  descent  is  through  Daniel 
(2),  Jahcz  (3),  William  (4),  Eleazor  (5),  Isaac  (6)  and  All^rt  (7). 
Chad  Browne,  who  was  among  the  first  settlers  of  Providence,  Rhode 
Island,  was  the  friend  and  associate  of  Roger  Williams  in  establishing 
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the  first  church  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  America.  'Hic  maiden 
name  of  his  wife,  whose  Christian  name  was  Elizabeth,  is  unknown. 
He  was  the  origin  of  a  numerous  progeny,  and  Brown  University  was 
founded  by  one  of  his  descendants.  Daniel  (2)  Browne,  died  in  1710, 
married  Alice  Heamden,  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Elizabeth  (White) 

Hearnden.    Jabez  (3)  Browne,  died  in  1724,  married  Anne ; 

and  William  (4)  Browne,  whose  death  occurred  in  1757,  married  Patience 
Cobb.  Eleazor  (5)  Browne,  born  December  31,  1732,  died  in  181 5, 
married  Sarah  Scott,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  (4)  and  a  descendant  of 
Richard  through  John  (2)  and  Sylvanus  (3)  Scott,  who  married  Joanna 
Jenckes,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  Joseph  (2)  and  granddaughter  of 
Joseph  (i)  Jenckes.  Isaac  (6)  Browne,  bom  August  24,  1776,  died 
August  31,  1865,  married  Susanna  Bradford  Browne,  ln)rn  February 
15,  1782,  died  January  22,  1876,  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  genera- 
tion of  Governor  William  Bradford,  through  William  (2),  Israel  (3), 
Abner  (4),  and  Elisha  (5)  Bradford.  She  was  also  of  the  eighth  gen- 
eration from  Richard  Warren  and  William  Brewster,  and  of  the  sev- 
enth from  Love  Brewster  and  John  Alden. 

Albert  Gallatin  (7)  Browne,  Charles  A.  Browne's  father,  was  bom 
in  Adams,  Massachusetts,  October  3,  1810.  He  resided  in  Cheshire, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  from  whence  he  removed  to  Lanes- 
boro,  and  finally  settled  in  North  Adams,  where  his  death  occurred  No- 
vember 13,  1888.  He  was  married  April  29,  1837,  at  Cheshire,  by 
Rev.  John  Leland,  to  Adeline  Babbitt,  who  was  bom  in  Hancock,  Mas- 
sachusetts, April  25,  181 5.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Snell  and  Jael 
(Edson)  Babbitt,  and  a  descendant  in  the  seventh  generation  of  Ed- 
ward Bobit,  previously  referred  to,  through  Erlward  (2),  Nathan  (3), 
Nathan  (4),  Snellum  (5)  and  Snell  (6).  Mrs.  Adeline  (Bal)bitt) 
Browne  died  July  7,  1888.     She  was  a  member  of  the  Congregational 
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dnircli.  All)crt  Gallalin  (7)  and  Adeline  (Bahhilt)  Hrownc  were  the 
parents  of  five  children,  namely:  Frances,  l)orn  March  7,  1R38  (died 
August  16,  1867)  ;  Ann  Eliza,  horn  March  30  (died  August  4,  i860) ; 
Qiarlcs  Albert,  the  principal  subject  of  this  sketch ;  Isaac,  lx)rn  Septcni- 
l)er  23,  1850;  and  William,  lK)rn  January  9,  1854  (died  August  20  of 
the  same  year). 

Charles  Albert  (8)  Browne  was  born  in  Adams,  July  17,  1842.  He 
was  educated  in  the  public  schools,  including  the  Drury  High  School,  and 
completed  his  studies  with  a  commercial  course  at  Comer's  Business 
College,  Boston.  As  a  young  man  he  was  a  close  student  of  electrical 
science,  which  he  not  only  mastered  theoretically,  but  became  a  prac- 
tical electrician  of  world  wide  reputation.  He  is  the  inventor  of  an 
improved  form  of  the  now  indispensable  electric  fuse;  his  fuse  being  used 
with  stich  wonderful  effect  during  the  construct  it  m  of  the  lloosac  tun- 
nel, and  has  since  provetl  of  inestimable  value  to  modem  engineering. 
This  device  he  manufactured  until  the  fruits  of  his  invention  enabled 
him  to  retire  permanently  from  active  business  pursuits,  and  he  is  now 
residing  in  North  Adams.  In  iK)litics  he  generally  supports  the  Kcpul>- 
lican  party  but  prefers  to  act  indei)endently  when  occasion  demands, 
voting  for  the  candidates  who  in  his  opinion  are  the  best  qualified  to 
hold  public  office.     He  is  a  meml^er  of  the  First  Congregational  church. 

On  Jinie  9,  1869,  Mr.  Browne  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Miss 
Susjui  McCallum,  who  was  born  in  North  Adams,  February  26,  1847, 
daughter  of  Miller  and  Sarah  (Arnold)  McCallum.  She  is  of  Scotch 
descent  on  the  paternal  side,  being  of  the  fifth  generation  in  direct  line 
from  John  McCallum.  through  John  (2),  William  (3)  and  Miller  (4) 
McCallum.  Ilic  first  John  McCalhim  mentioned  here  was  an  iron- 
monger of  Glasgow,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  considerable  im- 
portance, as  he  was  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  Glasgow  Cathedral.    The 
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second  John  McCalhnn  married  Margaret  Morrison,  and  his  son,  Will- 
iam (3)  McCallum,  whose  death  occurred  in  1RT3,  married  Agnes  THem- 
ing,  daughter  of  John  Fleming,  who  belonged  to  a  famous  Scotch  family 
of  remote  antiquity.  Miller  (4)  McCallum,  Mrs.  Browne's  father,  who 
was  born  January  15,  1806  (died  June  7,  1875),  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  the  woollen  manufacturing  business  in  Scotland,  and  emigrating  to 
the  United  States  was  for  many  years  in  charge  of  the  dyeing  de|xirt- 
ment  of  the  Blackinton  Woolen  Mills,  North  Adams.  Shortly  after  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  California  he  went  there  by  the  way  of  Cape  Horn, 
and  he  also  resided  for  some  time  in  Brazil.  On  April  21,  1846,  he 
married  Sarah  Arnold,  who  was  l)orn  March  15,  i8jo  (died  March  4, 
1864).  She  was  a  daughter  of  John  and  Susanna  (Sherman)  Arnold, 
and  a  granddaughter  of  Ehenezer  Arnold.  Susanna  Sherman  was  a 
daughter  of  John  and  Amy  (Gardner)  Sherman,  the  latter  a  daughter  of 
George  Gardner.  John  Sherman  was  a  son  of  Jacob  Sherman  and 
through  William  and  Ebenezer  was  a  descendant  of  Philip  Sherman, 
who  was  a  colleague  of  Roger  Williams  in  the  settlement  of  Rhode 
Island.  Miller  and  Sarah  (Arnold)  McCallum  were  the  parents  of  one 
child,  Susan,  who  married  Charles  A.  Browne  as  above  stated.  Mr.  cind 
Mrs.  Browne  have  five  children,  all  l)orn  in  North  Adams,  and  gradu- 
ates of  the  Drury  high  school : 

1.  Charles  A.  Browne,  Jr.,  born  August  12,  1870.  He  was  gradu- 
ated from  Williams  College  with  the  class  of  1892,  .subsequently  studied 
at  the  University  of  (jottingen,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1902,  and  is  now  the  official  chemist  at  Audubon  Park, 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana. 

2.  Frances  Eliza  Browne,  born  August  31,  1872.  She  is  a  grad- 
uate of  Smith  College,  and  is  now  teaching  in  the  Drury  High  School. 

3.  William  Bradford  Browne,  torn  May  7,  1875.     ITe  graduated 
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from  Oniry  y\ca<lcniy  in  1893.  ^^^  spent  seven  years  in  Ilolyoke, 
Massachusetts,  learning  the  stationery  and  tablet  business,  and  when  he 
left  that  place  was  foreman  for  the  Smith  Tablet  Company.  After 
spending  two  and  a  half  years  in  North  Adams,  in  the  oflice  of  the 
Arnold  Print  Works,  he  resumed  the  paper  business,  and  is  now  fore- 
man for  the  1Iam]Mten  Pad  aiul  Paper  Comi>any,  of  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. . 

4.  Sarah  Arnold  Ilrownc,  horn  May  2,  TR79.  She  was  gradu- 
ated fiT)m  the  North  Adams  Normal  School  in  1898.  She  was  mar- 
ried September  18,  1901,  to  Clifford  Campbell  Ilaskins,  who  was  grad- 
uated from  Williams  in  1898,  and  is  now  of  the  firm  of  Haskins  Broth- 
ers, local  insurance  agents.  Their  children  are:  Frances  Alden,  born 
May  21,  1902;  and  Stuart  Campbell,  born  February  26,  1904. 

5.  Agnes  Fleming  Browne,  torn  November  13,  1881.  She  is 
stenographer  for  the  Waterhouse  and  Howard  Woolen  Company  of 
North  Adams. 


JOHN  WHITE. 

l'*om*  years'  brave  service  for  the  country  of  his  adoption  and  forty 
years  of  close  and  successful  attculion  to  a  businc*ss  which  devcloixid 
from  meagre  proportions  to  a  leading  industry  of  western  Massachusetts 
arc  the  ntain  features  of  the  career  of  John  White. 

lie  was  lx>rn  in  Hesse-Oissel,  Germany,  December  27,  1839,  son  of 
Conrad  and  Elizabeth  (Lange)  White.  Conrad  White,  who  was  a 
farmer,  died  in  1867,  and  his  widow  and  five  children  immediately  there- 
after came  to  the  United  States,  eventually  locating  in  Pittsfield,  Mas- 
sachusetts, where  she  died  in  1888.  Of  her  children,  Henry  died  in 
Pittsfield;  ICli/.abeth  married  Francis  Stein,  of  New  York  city;  Mary 
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married  John  Van  Nida,  of  Pittsfield;  Lizzie  married  John  Frisch:  and 
Libbie  married  Paul  Kocpke,  of  Pittsfield. 

John  White,  eldest  of  the  children,  was  educated  in  Germany  and 
came  to  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  He  spent  the  first 
four  years  (1857-61)  in  New  York  city,  and  in  August  of  the  latter 
year  enlisted  in  the  Thirteenth  New  York  lndei)endcnt  Battery,  lie 
participated  in  some  of  the  most  notable  campaigns  and  bloody  battles 
of  the  Civil  war,  and  bore  a  soldierly  part  in  the  engagements  at  liull 
Run,  Qiancellorsville  and  Gettysburg,  lie  re-cnlislcd  for  three  years 
in  the  same  battery,  which  was  assigned  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland, 
and  while  serving  in  that  command  he  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of 
Murfreesboro  and  Nashville,  and  was  with  Sherman  in  the  operations 
against  Atlanta.  He  was  honorably  discharged  July  28,  1865,  the  war 
having  ended,  and  returned  to  New  York  city,  where  he  resumed  the 
baking  business  in  which  he  had  been  engaged  wlien  he  entered  the 
army. 

In  January,  1866,  Mr.  White  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Massacliusetts, 
and  in  September,  1868,  entered  into  the  partnerehip  relations  with  Jacob 
Ghnlich,  which  have  ever  since  been  maintained,  and  which  rcsiillcil  in 
the  establishment  of  the  extensive  brewing  plant  at  i*ittsliel(l,  now  o^jer- 
ated  by  them  under  the  name  of  Berkshire  Brewing  Association.  Mr. 
White  is  a  member  of  several  societies^ — the  order  of  Odd  Fellows,  the 
Harugari,  the  German  Society,  and  the  Turn  Verein.  He  is  irast  conv- 
mander  of  Rockwell  Post,  Grand  Army  of  the  Repubhc,  and  in  1897 
served  on  the  staff  of  General  Clarkson,  department  commander,  at  the 
state  encampment  at  Buffalo,  New  York.  He  has  been  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  Lutheran  cliurch  for  nearly  forty  years,  and  has  served  the 
congregation  as  secretary  and  treasurer  continuously  since  1872. 

Mr.  White  was  married  September  19,  1867,  to  Miss  Rachel  Gini- 
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lich,  a  sister  of  Jacob  Gimlicl>,  his  partner.  Tlieir  children  are:  George, 
engaged  in  tlie  ofTice  of  GiniUch  &  White,  and  who  married  Mary  Ho- 
dacKiT  and  has  two  diilchcn,  Ivulh  and  Marion;  I'rctlcrick,  who  mar- 
ried ICIi/.al)c(h  Eiiffcl,  has  two  cliildrcn,  David  J.  and  Dorothy,  and  is 
owner  of  a  hrewcry  in  Schenectady,  New  York.  Agnes  married  John 
Vogel,  of  All>any,  New  York,  and  has  three  children,  Martha,  Jolin  and 
Marguerite;  Ellen,  recently  graduated  from  Nurses*  Training  School, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island;  Emma,  wife  of  Charles  W.  Gamwell,  of 
Pittsfield;  John  A.,  engaged  in  the  oflice  of  Gimlich  &  White;  Dorothy, 
wife  of  Charles  \V.  Ilodacker;  IJIlie;  David  L.,  Walter  G.  and  W.  W. 
Rockwell  White. 

HENRY  COLT,  M.  D. 

Dr.  Henry  Colt,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  descended  from  an- 
cestors of  the  early  colonial  times,  and  from  those  who  were  conspicuous 
in  military  and  community  affairs  during  the  Revolutionary  jKiriod. 

Captain  Jnnu^s  Dcnison  Colt,  Unw  T7/|o,  married  Phel)C  Ely.  (Sec 
Ely  genealogy  in  this  work.)  He  married  (second)  in  Pittsfield,  pub- 
lished Decemljer  i8,  1773,  Miriam  Williams,  born  February  6,  1756, 
died  March  30,  181 1,  daughter  of  Colonel  William  and  Sarah  (Wells) 
Williams.  lie  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the  First  Congregational 
church  in  Pittsfield  in  1767.  Captain  Colt  was  a  Revolutionary  soldier, 
and  was  prominent  in  town  affairs,  serving  on  the  various  committees 
appointed  during  the  war,  and  also  on  a  committee  appointed  to  settle 
church  matters  concerning  which  some  difficulties  arose.  He  was  one 
of  the  heaviest  taxpayers  in  town,  and  held  one  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  town.  He  was  selectman  in  1782.  He  had 
three  children  by  his  first  wife  and  ten  by  the  second.    His  first  child  was 

James  JXinielson  Colt,  baptized  in  Pittsfield,  Octol)er  17,  1768,  died 
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December  i,  1856.  He  married,  May  8,  1791,  Sarah  Root,  born  June  24, 
1771,  died  April  8,  1865,  daughter  of  Ezekiel  and  Ruth  (Noble)  Root. 
He  began  business  in  1799  with  his  brother  Samuel  D.  Colt,  as  J.  D.  & 
S.  D.  Colt,  on  the  corner  of  South  and  West  streets,  the  map  of  1800 
locating  the  store  at  No.  i  South  street,  and  his  house  at  No.  i  West 
street.  Mrs.  Colt  was  descended  from  John  Root,  who  came  from  Bad- 
by,  England,  and  was  a  first  settler  of  Farmington,  Connecticut,  in  1640, 
and  from  Thomas  Noble,  an  early  settler  of  Westfield,  Massachusetts. 
She  was  admitted  to  the  church  June  30,  1799,  and  was  an  original 
member  of  the  Union  church,  August  22,  i8oy.  By  her  marriage  with 
James  D.  Colt  she  becan^  the  mother  of  seven  children,  of  whom  the 
youngest  was 

Henry  Colt,  born  November  2,  1812,  baptized  June  27,  1813,  died 
January  16,  1888.  He  was  married,  at  Utica,  New  York,  September 
24,  1839,  to  Elizabeth  Goldthwait.  She  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Judge 
Ezekiel  and  Abigail  (Smith)  Bacon,  and  was  born  February  12,  1812, 
at  the  corner  of  Pomeroy  avenue  and  East  street,  where  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  E.  D.  G.  Jones  now  stands.  She  lived  in  Utica,  New  York 
(whither  her  parents  removed),  until  1839,  when  she  married  Mr.  Colt, 
and  resided  thereafter  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Mrs.  Colt  was  a 
descendant  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  Berkshire  county  fami- 
lies. Her  grandfather,  Hon.  and  Rev.  John  Bacon,  was  born  in  Con- 
necticut, and  graduated  from  Princeton  College  with  the  class  of  1765. 
In  1 77 1  he  was  installed  assistant  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Church  in 
Boston,  in  which  connection  he  remained  until  1775.  He  then  located  in 
Stockbridge,  Berkshire  county,  where  he  found  early  recognition  as  one 
of  the  master  minds  of  that  community,  and  his  services  were  brought 
into  requisition  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  many  important  posi- 
tions.    He  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate,  and  president  of  that 
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boily ;  judge  .iiul  chief  jiislicc  of  the  court  of  common  pleas  of  Berkshire 
counly,  and  from  1801  to  18 16  served  as  a  memlKr  of  congress.  ITe 
married  Eh'zabeth  Goldthwait.  llieir  son  Ezekiel,  the  father  of  Mrs. 
Colt,  was  born  at  Boston,  Sieptember  i,  1775,  was  graduated  from  Yale 
College  with  the  class  of  1794.  read  law  with  lion.  Nathan  Dane,  and 
connnenced  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Williamstown,  Berkshire 
county.  He  removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1806,  in  which  year  he  was  elected 
to  congress,  receiving  every  vote  cast  in  Pittsfield.  He  was  war  chair- 
man of  the  congressional  committee  of  ways  and  means  in  181 2,  and 
proved  aluindantly  c(|nal  lo  the  onerous  task  then  thrust  uiH)n  him. 
After  leaving  congress  Mr.  Bacon  was  on  the  bench  in  Massachusetts, 
but  ultimately  removed  to  Utica,  New  York,  where  he  died  at  an  ad- 
vanced age.  A  volume  of  his  jjoems  was  published  in  1842.  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Goldlhwait  Colt  died  Septemlxir  9,   1890. 

Ilcnry  0)U  was  a  farmer  in  early  life,  and  was  prominent  in  the 
County  Agricultural  Society.  As  a  wool  dealer  he  became  interested  in 
a  factory,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the  Pittsfield  Woolen  Comjiany 
in  1852..  and  the  plant  was  sold  to  the  Bel  Air  Company  in  1873.  He 
was  a  selectman  from  1852  to  1856,  and  through  the  Civil  war,  when 
the  duties  of  such  an  olliccr  were  strenuotis  and  exacting,  in  all  of  which 
he  an|nittrd  himself  with  ability  and  integrity,  lie  was  a  water  com- 
missioner in  1864,  a  director  of  the  Pittsfield  National  Bank,  a  trustee 
of  the  Massiichusetls  Agricultural  Society,  and  a  director  of  the  Boston 
&  Albany  Railroad  (  omjiany  from  1878  until  his  death.  He  was  a 
memlKr  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  parish,  and  always  took 
an  interest  in  its  growth  and  usefulness.  Of  his  four  children,  the 
youngest  was  Dr.  Henry  Colt,  born  Noveml>er  9,  1856.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Pittsfield,  and  was  graduated  from  Williams  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1878.    He  graduated  from  the  Harvard  Medical 
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ScW^A  in  i8Sf ,  and  is  a  przetifdng  physician  in  PittsticicL  Massachusetts. 
He  i%  assrxrtate  medical  director  of  the  Berkshire  Life  Insiinmcc  Cocn- 
fOtny:  medial  examiner  Berkshire  coimty;  chairman  of  the  meilical 
Hntl  %utf(UHl  l^jard,  Hmisc  of  Mercy  ll«#>|iflal,  Pillslidil;  Inb4ix-  of  ilie 
Berk^ire  Athenaemn;  director  in  the  Pittsfiekl  National  Bank,  and  the 
Berkshire  I»an  and  Trust  Ccmpsmy,  Pittsfield. 

Richard  Ely,  from  whr>m  is  descended  Dr.  Henry  Cult  in  the  ma- 
ternal line,  was  a  native  of  England,  and  died  in  Lyme,  Connecticut, 
Noveml^er  24,  1684.  He  married  in  England,  Joan  Phipps,  wIk>  died 
at  Fly  mouth,  England,  January  7,  1660.  He  married  (second)  at  Bos- 
tffti,  Massachusetts,  in  1664,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Ciillick,  widow  of  Captain 
John  Cullick,  and  sister  of  Hon.  George  Fenwick;  she  ilieil  at  Lyme, 
CV/nnecticut,  Novemljer  12,  1683.  Richard  Ely  came  from  Plymouth, 
ICngl'iful,  lictwcen  iC/fO  ami  1663,  with  his  sim  Riclianl,  and  after  re- 
sirliiig  in  lUiSlon  for  a  short  time  settled  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  which 
was  in  1660  a  part  of  Sayhrof)k.  He  had  three  thousand  acres  of  land 
in  Lyme,  and  was  prominent  in  colonial  aflfairs.  His  tombstone  of 
lirown  stone  has  the  ICIy  coat-of-arms  at  one  aid,  and  is  a  sarcophagus 
of  stately  ap|>ejirancc.  lie  was  among  the  first  to  give  frecilom  to 
his  slaves.  His  wife  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  sister  of  Constantine 
John  Pliipps,  Haron  Mulgrau,  the  great  navigator  and  admiralty  com- 
missioner, and  of  Viscount  Normandy,  an  officer  in  the  British  army. 
She  horc  to  Richard  I^ly  four  of  his  five  children  (his  fifth  l>eing  by  his 
second  wife),  and  their  births  are  recorded  in  Plymouth,  England.  Tlie 
IhinI  of  tlie  children  was 

Richard  Ely  (2),  born  in  1656,  baptized  in  Plymouth,  England, 
June  ly,  1657.  He  nwrried,  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  Mary  Marvin,  born 
1666,  (hiughter  of  Lieutenant  Reinold  and  Sarali  (Clark)  Marvin,  of 
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Lyme.  He  came  with  his  f.ithcr  to  America,  and  settled  with  him  at 
I-ymc.     Of  his  four  children  the  youngest  was 

Deacon  Richard  Ely,  lK)rn  in  Lyme,  October  27,  1697,  died  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1777.  lie  married  Elizabeth  Peck,  who*  died  October  8, 
1730.  He  married  (second),  October  26,  1732,  Pliebe  Hubbard,  bom 
T705,  dnughtcr  of  Ro1)crt  and  A1)iRail  (Adams)  Hubterd,  of  Middle- 
town,  Connecticut.  She  was  descended  from  George  Hubbard,  one  of 
the  original  settlers  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  Deacon  Ely  was  the 
father  of  thirteen  children.  The  eleventh,  \vho  was  the  seventh  by  his 
second  wife,  was 

Phebe  Ely,  born  in  Lyme,  Connecticut,  May  16,  1743,  who  be- 
came the  wife  of  Captain  James  Dcnison  Colt,  the  progenitor  of  the 
Pittsficld  family  of  that  name.  She  died  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts, 
December  25,  1772. 

WILLIAM  H.  GROSS. 

Many  causes  have  combined  to  render  world-famous  the  Berkshire 
Hills  county,  pre-eminently,  of  course,  its  abounding  I)eauties  of  land- 
scape, again  through  its  wonderful  development  in  the  manufacturing 
world,  and  in  no  small  measure  through  the  beauty,  density  and  durabil- 
ity of  the  white  marble  there  quarried.  In  the  early  '50s  Charles  Heeb- 
ncr,  ill  c<>n\p;niy  with  Messrs.  Rice  aiul  Uaird,  o|)cncd  quarries  at  Txe, 
the  development  of  which  has  been  one  of  the  signifiamt  business  suc- 
cesses of  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts.  Tlie  original  firm  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Mr.  Ilcebner,  who  took  into  partnership  assistance  a  nephew, 
Frank  S.  Gross,  who  succeeded  to  the  quarry  ownership  upon  his  uncle's 
decease. 

William  H.  Gross  was  horn  May  i,  1844,  in  Trap[ie,  Pcimsylvania.. 
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son  of  Thomas  J.  and  Catherine  (Heebner)  Gross.    As  a  youth  he  be- 
came, in  association  with  his  brother,  Charles  H.  Gross,  an  assistant  of 
the  brother  Frank  S.  Gross,  and  upon  the  decease  of  tlie  latter  attained 
to  the  proprietorsliip  of  the  business.    Two  years  later  he  formed  a  part- 
nership with  Gray  &  Sons,  but  this  connection  was  dissolved  at  the  end 
of  fifteen  months,  since  whicli  time  (1B96)  William  11.  Gross  has  been 
sole  owner  of  the  plant,    llic  product  of  the  Lee  quarries  is   a   pure, 
white  marble,  fine  enough  for  statuary,  and  capable  of  taking  a  beauti^ 
ful  polish.     From  its  density  it  has  long  been    regiirded    by    scientific 
building  experts  as  superior  to  any  other  variety  of  native  marble  now 
in  use  for  building  purposes.     The  extent  of  the  deix)sit  is  about  one 
mile  in  length  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide.     The  quarry  and  works 
are  equipped  with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  and  the  workmen  are 
the  best  to  be  found  in  the  country.     Many  notable  edifices    are    con- 
structed of  Lee  marble;  the  new  public  building,  on  Uroad  and  Market 
streets,  Philadelphia;  the  First  National  Bank  building,  postoffice  build- 
ing, and  wings  and  terrace  of  tlie  capitol  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  the  new 
addition  to  the  capitol  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;  the  Cathedral  and  many 
other  New  York  buildings;  the  Foster  mansion  at  Laiox;  llic  I'^ann- 
ers'  and  Mechanics',  Fidelity  and  Drexel  Buildings,  the  Caldwell,  Jaynes 
and  Messchents  stores,  Philadelphia;  the  Newell  and  Jones  buildings  of 
Boston,  and  very  many  others.    There  is  a  constant  shipment  of  carved 
trimmings  to  all  parts  of  the  country.     Mr.  Gross  by  his  administrative 
ability  and  his  adherence  to  the  strictest  principles  of  integrity  com- 
mands the  respect  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  his  generous  nature  and 
genial  manner  have  won  for  him  the  cordial  regard  of  all. 

Mr.  Gross'  Democracy  is  of  the  stalwart  type,  his  active  snp|K>n 
of  men  and  measures  and  the  characteristic  generosity  of  his  ixx:uniar> 
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assistance  in  every  canipaif^n  being"  relied  iiix)n  with  a1)9oliitc  certainty 
and  invariably  and  unhesitatingly  given. 

lie  niarriinl,  Au|[»:nst  27,  i«)(>3,  Miss  Kate  Tc>l)cy,  of  TlKMiiaslon, 
Maine. 

HARVEY  STEARNS  CROWELL. 

'Jlic  Crowcll  family  is  of  English  origin,  and  the  name  is  popu- 
larly supposed  to  be  a  contraction  of  the  name  Cromwell  which  took 
place  during  the  days  of  Cromweirs  unpopularity.  The  name  Crowell 
is  one  of  the  earliest  that  appears  in  our  New  England  history,  and 
seems  to  have  spread  from  the  early  settlers  of  Cape  Cod. 

The  paternal  grandfather  of  Harvey  S.  Crowell  with  his  family 
removed  inland  and  were  among  the  early  settlers  in  the  town  of  West 
Rrookficid,  Massachusetts.  His  family  consisted  of  two  sons,  Ste- 
phen, who  was  born,  married,  lived  and  died  in  West  Brookfield,  and 
whose  family  became  extinct  by  the  death  of  his  only  son  George;  and 
Nathaniel  S.,  also  a  native  of  West  Brookfield,  where  he  became  a 
leading  citizen.  He  married  a  daughter  of  New  Hampshire,  Susan 
Page  Stearns,  and  the  issue  of  this  union  was  two  sons:  Charles  Page 
Crowell.  torn  1838,  who  died  in  August,  1870,  in  Holyokc,  Massa- 
chusetts, leaving  two  daughters,  and  Harvey  Stearns  Crowell. 

The  latter  was  born  in  West  Brookfield,  Massachusetts,  October 
6,  1834.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days  on  his  father's  farm,  and  acquired 
a  gnod  luiglish  cduraliou  in  the  dishirl  scIhmiIs  of  that  village.  Wlien 
he  was  only  liftccn  years  of  age  he  went  to  work  with  his  brother 
Charles,  who  was  a  millwright,  with  whom  he  remained  four  years 
and  then  accepted  a  clerkship  in  a  grocery  store  in  Ware,  Massachu- 
setts, which  occupation  he  followed  four  years.  He  tlien  went  on  a 
visit  to  his  uncle,  Reuben  Dutton,  in  Messena,  New  York,  where  he 
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established  himself  in  a  small  grocery  store  of  his  own.  lie  conducted 
two  or  three  stores  in  different  villages  in  New  York  state,  including 
one  in  Hoosic  Falls,  which  he  conducted  for  a  period  of  twelve  years. 
After  disposing  of  the  latter  he  spent  one  year  in  Windsor,  Berkshire 
county,  Massachusetts.  In  1871  he  purchased  the  stock  and  fixtures 
of  a  grocery  establishment  at  the  corner  of  Fenn  and  North  streets, 
which  he  conducted  with  success  up  to  1888,  since  which  time  he  has 
been  living  in  retirement.  His  political  affiliations  are  with  the  Dem- 
ocratic party.  January  25,  1865,  Mr.  Crowell  married  Martha  A. 
Merithew,  daughter  of  Horace  and  Lucy  Merithew,  of  Petersburg",  New 
York,  and  the  first  year  of  their  married  life  was  passed  in  Hoosic 
Falls,  New  York.  In  1869,  while  a  resident  of  Windsor,  Massachu- 
setls,  their  only  child,  Qiarles  TI.,  was  born.  Charles  11.  Crowell  has 
Ix^n  employed  for  alx>ut  fifteen  years  by  the  A.  II.  Rice  Silk  Comixuiy 
of  Pittsfield,  serving  now  in  the  capacity  of  bookkeeper.  He  married 
Julia  Phelps  Van  Rensselaer,  daughter  of  Dr.  Waller  and  Jane  Van 
Rensselaer,  of  Kingston,  New  York,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two 
children:  Harvey  and  Merithew  Crowell.  They  make  their  home  at 
88  Bradford  street,  Pittsfield,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  S.  Crowell. 
Mr.  Crowell  is  not  actively  identified  with  any  church;  his  wife  is  a 
member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  and  his  son  is  an  attendant 
at  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church. 

GEORGE  H.  COOPER. 

George  H.  Cooper,  whose  name  forms  the  caption  for  Ihe  memoirs 
of  an  old  Berkshire  family  with  which  he  is  allied  by  marriage,  is  one 
of  the  substantial  and  progressive  young*  merchants  of  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, a  dealer  in  coal  and  wood.    His  excellent  business  training  was 
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gained  Ihrougli  his  employment  at  the  Pomeroy  Mills,  and  subsequently 
with  W.  G.  Morton,  leading  coal  merchant  of  Albany,  New  York. 

Mr.  Cooper  was  united  in  marriage  to  Etta  Ayres,  daughter  of 
Perry  J.  Aycrs,  whose  grctit-grand father  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  Shulesbury,  Massachusetts,  and  whose  grandfather,  Jesse  Ayres,  was 
a  native  of  that  town  and  became  a  prosperous  farmer  of  Franklin 
county.  The  father  of  Perry  J.  Ayres,  Tyler  Ayres,  was  born  April  7, 
1804,  resided  in  Franklin  county  until  1824,  and  subsequently  settled  in 
Steplienson,  New  York,  where  he  cultivated  the  soil  and  followed  the 
trade  of  tanner  for  twenty-five  years.  At  the  expiration  of  this  period 
of  time  he  located  at  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  spent  the  remain- 
der of  his  long  and  useful  career,  and  there  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  married,  at  Stephenson,  Marian  Jane  Potter,  daugh- 
ter of  William  Potter,  who,  with  his  father  Robert  Potter,  retnoved 
from  Potter  county,  Rhode  Island,  to  New  York  state.  Robert  Potter 
scrval  throughout  the  Revolutionary  war  as  a  soldier  in  the  patriot  army, 
and  his  son  William  w.is  in  the  United  States  army  during  the  war  of 
1812. 

Tyler  Ayres  was  the  father  of  seven  children,  of  whom  Perry  J. 
Ayres  was  seaMul  in  order  of  birth.  lie  was  born  February  11,  1830, 
He  obtained  the  cducalional  advantages  that  were  to  be  derived  in  the 
public  schools  of  his  locality,  which  he  attended  during  the  winter  months 
up  to  his  twelfth  year,  and  at  that  early  age  was  compelled  to  turn  his 
attention  to  the  serious  business  of  earning  a  livelihood.  He  was  a  farm- 
er's lx)y  primarily,  and  followed  the  vocation  of  a  tiller  of  the  soil  up 
to  the  year  1855.  ^^  ^^^^^  changed  his  place  of  residence  to  Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  Silas  N.  Foot,  with  whom 
he  remained  for  four  years,  and  the  succeeding  seven  years  was  actively 
coiniectcd  with  the  firm  of  N(Mq  &  Brewster.    In  1870  he  established  a 
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!neat  and  provision  business,  and  in  this  new  enterprise  achieved  a  large 
degree  of  success. 

Mr.  Aycrs  married,  February  13,  1851,  Marietta  Qark,  daughter 
of  William  D.  Qark,  a  native  of  Pittsfield.  Her  paternal  grandmother, 
Hannah  Fairfield,  a  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Fairfield,  one  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  Pittsfield,  was  the  first  white  female  bom  in  Pittsfield,  and  her 
mother,  who  was  Martha  Weir,  was  a  daughter  of  a  revolutionary  sol- 
dier, and  a  granddaughter  of  Zebediah  Stiles,  a  noted  man  among  the 
early  settlers  of  Pittsfield. 

JOHN  CHURCHILL. 

John  Churchill,  an  honored  and  respected  citizen  of  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  who  has  held  various  important  of- 
fices in  the  city  government,  is  descended  from  an  old  family  dating 
back  to  colonial  days.  He  is  in  the  fourth  generation  from  the  an- 
cestor of  that  name,  who,  early  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts,  came 
from  England  and  settled  in  and  about  the  historic  town  of  Plymouth, 
Massachusetts.  His  christian  name,  John,  has  appeared  in  almost  every 
generation  of  the  family. 

His  grandfather,  John  auirchill  (2),  a  son  of  John  Churchill  (i), 
was  the  first  to  settle  in  the  frontier  county  of  Berkshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and  he  purchased  a  farm  there  as  early  as  1750,  when  farming 
was  carried  on  under  most  hazardous  conditions.  The  farm  was  worked 
and  improved  by  honest  effort  and  toil  until  at  the  time  of  his  decease 
it  was  in  a  most  productive  state.  lie  was  a  man  of  broad  intelligence 
and  excellent  judgment,  was  resorted  to  by  his  neighbors  to  do  their 
legal  business,  and  was  also  called  to  various  public  positions.  He 
served  as  county  commissioner,  and  was  a  representative  to  the  general 
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court  for  twelve  years.  He  married  Miss  Mehitablc  Hubbard,  and  to 
them  a  large  family  was  1x)rn,  of  whom  eight  children  grew  to  adult 
life:  Martha,  born  1789;  Sophia,  1792;  Charles,  1796;  Laura,  1797; 
Lucy,  1799;  Jane,  1800;  Sarah,  1809;  and  Samuel  A. 

Sanincl  A.,  youngest  son  of  John  (2)  and  Mdiitable  (Hubbard) 
Churchill,  was  born  on  the  old  farm,  where  he  spent  his  entire  life  con- 
tinuing the  work  which  had  been  begun  by  his  father.  Like  his  sire 
he  was  a  lx)rn  leader.  lie  became  prominent  in  public  affairs;  repre- 
sented his  district  as  county  connnissioncr,  served  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture three  terms,  and  was  rccojjnizcd  as  a  useful  member  of  that  body. 
At  the  inspection  of  the  Hoosac  tunnel,  which  was  seeking  legislative 
sui^rt  against  some  opposition,  he  contracted  a  cold  which  resulted 
in  his  death  from  pneumonia  on  September  23,  1870.  He  was  origi- 
nally a  Whig  in  politics,  but  subsequently  connected  himself  with  the 
Democratic  party.  He  married  Miss  Esther  G.  Brooks,  of  Lenox,  a 
member  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respected  families  of  that  place, 
but  who  are  now  all  passed  away.  Tlie  following  children  were  bom  to 
them:  Jane,  1842;  John,  of  whom  mention  is  hereafter  made  at 
greater  length. 

John  Churchill  (4),  youngest  child  and  only  son  of  Samuel  A. 
and  Esther  G.  (Brooks)  Churchill,  was  born  December  12,  1844.  He 
obtained  such  education  as  he  could  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native 
place,  and  completed  his  studies  at  the  Lanesboro  Academy.  He  then 
returned  to  the  farm  and  engaged  in  its  management,  as  his  father  was 
devoting  much  of  his  time  to  public  duties.  In  due  time  he  became  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  and  this  he  successfully  cultivated  until  1894,  when 
he  retired  from  active  labor  and  moved  from  the  old  homestead  into 
the  city  proper.  Thus  the  old  farm  of  the  Churchills  on  the  border  of 
Onota  Lake  was  vacated  after  a  steady  occupancy  by  the  family  which 
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had  created  it;  although  it  is  still  owned  by  Mr.  Qiurchill,  its  cultiva- 
tion will  be  carried  on  by  others.  Mr.  Churchill  possesses  the  natural 
talents  and  disposition  of  his  predecessors,  and  has  the  abilities  of  a 
bom  leader.  He  has  always  been  identified  with  the  Democratic  party, 
and  is  much  respected  by  all  parties  for  his  ability.  He  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  the  municipal  affairs  of  Pittsficld,  having  served 
on  the  common  council,  and  as  alderman,  and  has  also  been  a  member 
of  many  committees  and  commissions  chosen  from  time  to  time  to 
carry  out  the  will  of  the  public.  On  April  8,  1868,  Mr.  Churchill  mar- 
ried Miss  Mary  E.  Belden,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Abbie  (Mattoon) 
Belden.  The  Beldens  were  for  many  years  one  of  the  leading  farming 
families  of  Lenox,  where  they  were  associated  with  the  management  of 
the  town  and  of  the  Congregational  church  corporation.  The  Belden 
family  have  long  since  passed  out  of  Lenox  as  an  abiding  place,  they 
having  moved  to  the  eastern  part  of  New  England,  the  sole  survivor, 
aside  from  Mrs.  Churchill,  being  a  sister,  Mrs.  Harmon  Babcock,  of 
Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Three  children  were  lx>rn  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Churchill:  Samuel  Belden,  1872,  who  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Arts  at  Brown  University,  and  subsequently  completed  his 
education  in  Germany,  and  at  present  has  charge  of  the  large  high 
school  in  Honesdale,  Pennsylvania;  he  married  Qara  Bonneville,  of 
Pocomoke  City,  Pennsylvania.  Jennie,  1876;  died  when  only  three 
years  of  age.  Eva  B.,  1884,  has  just  completed  her  studies  at  the  high 
school  and  makes  her  home  with  her  parents.  The  family  are  much 
respected  and  are  members  of  the  Congregational  church. 
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ARTHUR  W.  PLUMB. 


Thai  ddiglilfiil  suiniiier  hold,  'J'hc  Maplcwood,  rillsfidd,  llic  crea- 
tion of  Arthur  W.  Plumb,  is  in  its  large  and  ever  increasing  i)atron.'igc 
of  a  fastidious  clientele  a  most  eloquent  tribute  to  his  genius  as  a  host. 
When  less  than  twenty  years  ago  he  leased  the  premises  formerly  occu- 
pied as  the  Maplewood  School  for  Girls,  with  a  view  to  the  conversion 
of  the  dismantled,  long  disused  and  seriously  impaired  structure  into  a 
summer  hotel,  there  were  many  to  predict  failure  for  and  few  to  encour- 
age him  in  the  enterprise.  Tlie  ambitious  young  gentleman  was  fortun- 
ately not  to  be  dissuaded  from  his  puri)ose  and  by  dint  of  industry  and 
a  natural  capacity  for  the  business  which  developed  as  the  resix)nsibili- 
ties  increased,  has  realizcil  his  most  sanguine  exiKxlalions.  Mr.  Plumb 
is  one  of  that  large  group  of  valuable  men  of  western  Massachusetts 
whose  ancestors  were  among'  the  early  English  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

The  genealogist  of  the  Plumb  family  states  that  the  first  of  the  name 
is  found  on  the  '*  Great  Roll  of  Normandy,"  in  1180,  and  the  name  ap- 
pears, in  1274,  in  Somerset,  Herts,  Norfolk,  and  six  of  the  name  in 
Cambridge.  There  is  a  Plumb  coat  of  arms  dcscrilxid  as  follows:  Er- 
mine, a  bend  vair  or,  and  gules  cottised  vert.  Crest.  Eng.  Out  of  a 
ducal  coronet  or,  a  plume  of  ostrich  feathers,  argent,  llie  English 
ancestor  from  whom  the  immediate  subject  of  these  memoirs  is  lineally 
descended  was 

George  Plumb,  of  Neworth,  County  Essex,  England,  who  married 

first,  Grace ,  and  second,  Sarah .    His  parentage  has 

not  been  ascertained.  His  will,  July  25,  1667,  proved  July  18,  1670. 
named  wife  Grace  and  sons  John  and  Timothy,  cutting  off  the  former 
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with  a  sliillintj.  When  he  died  lie  left  a  wiMnw  Sarah.  His  first  child 
hy  his  first  wife  was 

John  Plumbe,  born  in  England,  in  1634,  died  about  1696,  married, 
probably  about  1662,  Elizal^eth  Green,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Jane 
(Bainbridge)  Green.  He  was  in  Hartford  in  1663,  and  in  New  Tendon, 
Connecticut,  in  1678.  One  of  his  letters  may  be  found  in  the  "  Win- 
throp  Papers,"  of  date  of  1665,  and  he  is  mentioned  in  1696.  He  had 
seven  children  and  perhaps  more.     His  second  child  was 

Samuel  Plumbe,  born  in  Hartford,  Connecticut,  in  1670,  died  in 
Milford,  Connecticut,  in  May,  1728,  married,  probably  in  the  year  1693, 
Mchitable  Hinde.  When  a  child  his  ixircnts  removed  to  New  Ijondon, 
Connecticut,  but  subsequently  he  located  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  where 
he  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  liis  tombstone  is  still  stand- 
ing in  one  of  the  cemeteries  of  that  town.  He  was  the  father  of  nine 
children,  and  the  fifth  was  t 

El:)enezer  Plumb,  bom  in  Milford,  Connecticut,  March  25,  1705. 
died  in  Guilford,  Connectiatt,  September  13,  1759.  In  the  town  of  New 
Haven,  Connecticut,  November  13,  1737,  he  was  married  to  Patience 
Nails,  of  Guilford.  He  settled  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  as  early  as  1730, 
and  in  that  place  be  and  his  wife  reared  a  family  of  ten  children.  The 
third  was 

Ebenezer  Plumb,  born  in  Guilford,  Connecticut,  August  5,  1739, 
<lied  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  April  17,  1821.     He  was  married 

atK)Ut  the  year  1765,  to  Mary .    He  settled  in  Stockbridge  or 

Richmond,  Massachusetts,  before  T777,  as  he  enlisted  as  a  Revolution- 
ary soldier  July  17,  1777,  from  IJcrkshire  county.  'Hie  records  of  the 
Stockbridge  church  show  his  admission,  Septeml)er  27,  1795,  from 
Richmond.     His  family  consisted  of  twelve  children.     The  seventh  was 

Luther  Plumb,  born  in  Richmond,  Massachusetts,  in  1778.  died  in 
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Albany,  New  York,  November  23,  1831.  He  married,  November  4, 
1808,  Mary  Fairchikl,  wlio  died.  He  married  for  his  second  wife,  at 
West  Stuckbridge,  Massacluisetts,  September  3,  1814,  Lydia  Hemp- 
stead, of  West  Stockbridge.  His  residence  was  recorded  in  the  town 
of  Stockbridge  in  1808,  but  in  1814  he  settled  in  Albany,  New  York. 
His  second  wife  lx)re  him  seven  children.    The  third  was 

Henry  L.  Plumb,  born  SqUember  28,  1820.  He  married,  about 
1846,  Sarah  Stuart,  who  died.  On  January  16,  1850,  at  Albany,  New 
York,  he  married  Frances  Seymour,  (lauR;htcr  of  Seth  Seymour,  of 
Stockbridj^c.  Tlis  first  wife  l)orc  hin>  one  son,  Charles  Stuart  Plumb, 
and  by  the  second  marriage  he  was  the  father  of  two  children,  the  first 
of  whom  was 

Arthur  W.  Plumb,  lx)rn  in  Stockbridge,  Massachusetts,  April  18, 
1853,  cfJinplclcd  his  schooling  at  Williams  Academy,  Stockbridge,  where 
he  foi!nd  iu's  first  employment  in  the  grocery  store  of  which  his  father 
was  the  pioprietor.  In  1874  he  went  to  New  York  city  and  was  there 
engjaged  for  five  years  in  a  commission  house.  The  years  1880  and 
1881  found  liim  interested  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  in  the  manufacture  of 
gas  stoves.  Returning  to  Stockbridge  in  the  fall  of  1881,  he  entered 
the  employ  of  his  uncle,  Charles  H.  Plumb,  proprietor  of  the  old 
"  Stockbridge  House  '*  which  as  '*  Plumb's  Hotel  "  was  one  of  the  most 
famou.^  and  successful  of  the  hostelries  of  the  Berkshire  Hill  country. 
It  is  now  known  as  "The  Red  Lion  Inn."  Five  years  of  such  associa- 
tion by  an  observant,  enterprising  and  ambitious  man  resulted  in  Mr. 
l^lunib's  ample  ccpn'nmcnt,  as  the  results  proved,  to  undertake  the  es- 
tablih'hment  in  1886  of  The  Maplewood,  as  hereinbefore  narrated. 
Another  n^^st  successful  hotel  venture  of  Mr.  Plumb  is  his  joint  pro- 
prietorsl.ip  with  Mr.  George  W.  Clark,  under  the  finn  name  of  Plumb 
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&  Clark,  of  The  New  American  Hotel,  generally  recognized  as  one  of 
the  best  commercial  houses  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Plumb's  political  affiliation  is  with  the  Republican  party  which 
he  ha.s  served  as  delegate  to  numerous  conventions  and  as  executive 
con»mitteen:an  in  several  campaigns.  He  served  acceptably  as  a  mem- 
ber from  Ward  Six  of  the  board  of  aldermen,  of  Pittsfield.  In  1905 
he  was  his  party's  nominee  for  the  office  of  county  commissioner,  and 
was  elected  by  a  vote  that  led  his  ticket  in  \kA\\  county  and  counly  scat. 
He  is  of  the  board  of  tnistees  and  vice-president  of  the  City  Savings 
Bank,  of  Pittsfield. 

He  married,  January  12,  1897,  Nellie,  daughter  of  Oliver  Duprey, 
of  KeeseviHe,  Essex  county.  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plumb  have  a 
daughter  Frances  J.  born  October  12,  1897. 

WILUAM  HORACE  COLEMAN. 

William  Horace  Coleman,  one  of  the  pioneer  builders  of  Berk- 
shire county,  was  born  in  Cheshire,  Massachusetts,  in  1827,  a  son  of 
Rufus  and  Wealthy  (Russell)  Coleman,  of  Stephentown,  New  York, 
who  were  descendants  in  the  third  generation  from  William  Coleman, 
of  England.  The  family  owned  a  large  and  prosperous  farm  in  Ste- 
phentown, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Coleman  gave  their  children  the  best 
educational  advantages  obtainable  in  the  schools  of  that  early  day.  The 
family  subsequently  moved  to  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  and 
settled  on  a  farm  in  the  town  of  Cheshire.  The  members  of  the  family 
were  ambitious  and  active,  and  being  endowed  with  clear  judgment 
and  keen  foresight,  they  sought  to  make  the  world  as  comfortable  an 
abiding  place  as  was  possible.  Rufus  Coleman,  a  brother  of  William 
H.  Coleman,  was  ordained  to  the  ministry. 
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William  TT.  Coleman  removed  from  his  native  town,  Cheshire,  to 
Adams,  where  he  resided  until  1880,  in  which  year  he  located  in  Pitts- 
liold  and  Ihcrc  conliniicd  In  rarry  on  his  hade  of  a  hnildin^  contractor, 
lie  erected  many  dwelling  houses  during  the  most  progressive  period 
in  the  history  of  the  city  of  Pittsfield,  and  heing  of  a  prudent  and  care- 
ful (hspositinn  accumulated  c|uitc  a  sum  of  money,  which  he  invested 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  bring  him  in  a  substantial  income  for  his  de- 
clining years.  Whatever  he  undertook  to  do  he  did  well,  and  this  fact 
hampered  him  to  some  extent  in  undertaking  what  he  was  doubtful 
al)out  being  able  to  accomplish  to  his  own  satisfaction.  He  devoted 
considerable  time  to  reading  good  literature,  was  well  informed  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  never  let  an  opportunity  pass  for  bettering  his 
own  condition  or  ])lacing  his  fann'ly  on  a  higher  social  plane.  He  was 
an  earnest  worker  in  the  Methodist  denomination,  and  manifested  great 
interest  in  Sunday  school  work.  He  was  a  staunch  Republican  in  poli- 
tics, but  never  could  be  induced  to  aspire  to  public  oflice.  He  belonged 
to  no  secret  societies,  preferring  to  spend  his  leisure  time  with  his  fam- 
ily. In  1853  Mr.  Coleman  was  married  to  Sarah  Brown,  a  daughter  of 
Cicoroc  and  Clarissa  (Cowen)  Brown,  of  I^nnesboro,  Massachusetts. 
The  Cowen  family  were  of  old  Rhode  Island  stock,  and  for  a  number 
of  years  resided  in  Cheshire,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Coleman  died  at 
his  home  in  Pittsfield,  Scptcml)er  29,  1901,  mourned  not  only  by  his 
relatives  but  by  a  large  circle  of  intimate  friends.  His  widow  and  son 
survive  him.  The  former  resides  at  her  home  in  Tyler  street,  Pitts- 
field,  Massachusetts.  The  latter,  George  L.  Coleman,  has  forsaken  the 
county  of  his  birth  and  now  makes  his  home  in  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
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LOUIS    ALBERT   MERCHANT. 

Although  ah'en  to  Massachusetts  soil  the  gentleman  whose  name  in- 
troduces these  memoirs  is  second  to  none  in  fidelity  to  the  interests  of 
Pittsfield,  the  home  of  his  adoption.  He  was  bom  in  Amenia,  New 
York,  January  t8,  iRfio.  son  of  the  late  Alhert  and  Ellen  J.  (Watrons) 
Merchant.  Albert  Merchant  was  born  March  4.  1820.  in  Sharon, 
Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  married  Ellen  J.  Watrous,  and  died  in 
Amenia,  New  York,  in  1874.  His  father,  Ager  Merchant,  who  was  a 
native  of  Sherman,  Connectiait,  died  at  Sharon,  Connecticut.  Ager 
Merchant  married  Sally  Downs  born  at  Sherman,  Connecticut,  in  1790, 
died  at  Amenia,  New  York,  Deceml>er  24,  1873.  Ellen  J.  (Watrous) 
Merchant,  torn  Bennington,  Vermont,  January  i,  1823,  was  a  daughter 
of  Handley  Bushnell  Watrous  who  was  lx)rn  in  Saybrooke,  Connecticut, 
November  12,  1794,  and  died  in  Washington  TTollow,  New  York,  in 
1838.  His  wife  was  Huldah  Kellogg  Gillette.  The  general  education 
of  Louis  All>ert  Merchant  completed  at  Amenia  Seminary,  he  took  a 
short  business  course  at  a  commercial  college,  Pittsfield,  where  in  1878 
he  found  his  first  employment  as  bookkeeper  in  the  china,  glass  and 
qu^ensware  establishment  of  A.  A.  Mills  &  Company. 

Failing  health  led  to  his  resignation  of  this  position.  Seeking  re- 
cuperation and  employment  in  the  oil  district  of  McKean  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, he  was  soon  restored  to  normal  health.  In  1879  he  visited 
New  York  city,  and  while  there  todc  up  telegrapliy  as  a  pastime,  l>nt 
applying  himself  to  such  good  purpose  as  enabled  him  to  seatre  a  posi- 
tion as  operator  with  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  upon  his 
return  to  Pittsfield.  In  1881  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  freight  de- 
jxirtmcnt  of  the  Ilousatonic  Railroad  Company  at  Pittsfield,  incident  to 
which  he  had  charge  of  that  company's  local  telegraph  office.     He  was 
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siil>sequctit!y  at  various  times  in  the  employ  at  Pittsfield  of  the  Boston 
and  AlKiny  Railroad  in  both  ixnsscnger  and  freight  offices  and  as  teleg- 
rapher, lie  was  also  lMM)kkcci)CT  for  a  jwriod  of  the  Pittsfield  Trans- 
lx>rtation  Coni|)any  and  clerked  one  sinnmer  at  Colnmbia  Hall  and  an- 
other at  the  Maplcwood  summer  hotel,  Pittsfield. 

In  1893  he  was  appointed  insi)ector  for  the  New  England  Insurance 
Exchange,  nrvoriu|^  rcnhal  Hcrkshirc  county,  and  was  elected  to  the 
secretaryship  of  Pittsfield  P»oard  of  Fire  Underwriters.  In  the  same 
year  also  he  accepted  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Berksliire  Life  In- 
surance Company,  at  Pittsfield,  and  two  years  later  (1895)  ^^^^  pro- 
moted to  the  cashiership.  of  which  he  is  still  the  incumbent.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  and  since  its  incorporation  president  of  the  Pitts- 
field co-oi>erative  store,  located  on  Cohnnlxis  avenue. 

On  January  i,  1903,  in  ass(x:iation  with  Mr.  Harry  E.  Jeffers^  Mr. 
Merchant  jmrchased  the  automobile  station  establislial  at  Pittsfield  by 
Dr.  O.  S.  K«)l)crts  and  continued  in  successful  conduct  of  the  business 
as  a  partnership  until  April  i,  1905,  when  the  stock  company  was 
formed  with  Mr.  Franklin  Weston,  president,  and  Mr.  Merchant,  treas- 
urer. Mr.  Merchant  was  one  of  the  organizers  and  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Berkshire  yXutomobile  Club.  hVaternally  he  is  con- 
nected with  the  I.  ().  O.  F.,  New  ICngland  Order  of  Protection  and 
B.  P.  O.  K. 

Tie  is  Re|)ublican  in  ])olitical  affiliation,  has  served  as  delegate  to 
municipal,  county  and  state  conventions;  for  two  terms  representing 
ward  .<ieven  in  JMttsfield  city  council,  and  is  now  (1905)  serving  his  sec- 
ond term  in  that  body  as  the  representative  from  the  sixth  ward.  He 
ha.^  the  gratifying  distinction  of  Ijeing  the  only  Republican  ever  elected 
to  the  city  council  from  the  sixth  ward.  His  councilmanic  service  has 
been  honest  and  efficient,  his  fire  deiKirtment  committee  work  having 
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l)een  especially  valuable  to  the  municipality  on  account  of  his  hroad 
education  along  the  lines  of  fire  insurance.  He  is  also  on  the  salaries 
and  finance  committees. 

Mr.  Merchant  married,  May  7,  1884,  Kate,  daughter  of  Ilezekiah 
S.  Russell  whose  personal  and  genealogical  memoirs  are  herein  con- 
tained. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Merchant  have  lost  a  son,  Alliert,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  have  a  daughter,  Alice  R.  Merchant.  The  family  reside 
at  42  Linden  street,  and  attend  the  Methodist  Episa^pal  church. 


EDGERTON  E.  DODGE.. 

Edgerton  Ellis  Dodge,  up  to  the  time  of  his  decease  (1904)  pro- 
prietor of  the  extensive  and  elegantly  appointe<l  Maplewood  Livery 
Stables,  at  Pittsficld,  Massachusetts,  was  a  descendant  in  the  ninth  gen- 
eration from  English  ancestors  of  the  early  colonial  period.  Tlie  found- 
er of  the  Dodge  family  in  America  was: 

Richard  Dodge,  bom  in  Somersetshire,  England,  probably  about 
1602;  died  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  June  15,  1671.  He  married,  in 
England,  Edith  (name  unknown),  who  died  June  27,  1678,  aged 
seventy-five.  Richard  Dmlge  was  a  son  of  John  and  Margery  Dodge. 
He  came  to  this  country  in  1638,  and  at  first  lived  on  land  belonging 
to  his  brother  William,  who  had  come  over  in  1629.  He  settled  on 
Dodge  Row,  in  North  Reverly,  not  far  east  of  Wcnham  Lake,  and  his 
house  st<^od  near  the  present  south  line  of  Beverly.  In  1653  his  name 
headed  a  list  of  twenty-one  subscribers  to  Harvard  College,  the  next 
largest  donor  contributing  only  one-fourth  as  much  as  he.  He  also 
dedicated  a  i)art  of  his  land  for  a  burying  ground,  and  it  is  now  known 
as  **  llie  cemetery  on  Dodge  Row."  He  left  an  estate  of  £1,764  2S, 
and  he  gave  farms  to  three  of  his  sons  and  the  homestead  to  the  other 
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two.  lie  and  liis  wife  were  iiicnil)crs  of  the  church  In  Wenham  before 
1648.  Tliey  were  the  parents  of  seven  children,  several  of  whom  were 
I)orn  in  Fjij»[land,  as  shown  l>y  the  parish  records  of  Kast  Cokcr,  Soiner- 
sclsliiic.     'llic  fonrlh  in  his  family  was 

Richard  Dodijc  (2),  lx)rn  in  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  1643,  died 
in  Wcnhani,  April  13,  1705.  He  married,  February  23,  1667,  Mary 
Eaton,  bom  1641,  died  November  28,  17 16,  aged  seventy-five  years. 
He  was  a  farmer  and  lived  in  the  south  part  of  Wenham,  and  owned  a 
large  farm  in  Ipswich,  which  he  gave  to  his  eldest  son  Richard,  to  whom 
he  also  gave  his  negro  man,  Mingo,  about  two  years  before  his  death, 
when  he  made  division  of  his  property  among  his  children.  He  and  his 
wife  were  lH)th  IniricNl  at  North  Beverly,  where  their  gravestones  still 
may  l)e  seen.  They  were  the  jKirents  of  three  children,  of  whom  the 
eldest  was 

Richard  Dodge  (3),  born  in  Wenham,  July  12,  1670,  died  at 
Ipswich,  July  7,  1739.  He  married,  November  16,  1694,  Martha  Low, 
died  aged  sixty-eight  years  and  nine  months,  daughter  of  Deacon 
niomas  Low,  of  Chebacco,  in  Ii>swich.  Both  were  buried  in  the  old 
cemetery  in  Dodge  Row.  He  received  the  farm  on  which  he  lived,  by 
deed  from  his  father,  December  i,  1703,  and  his  negro  man,  as  before 
mentioned.     Of  his  eight  children  the  youngest  was 

Richard  Dodge  (4),  burn  prolxibly  in  Hamlet  parish,  in  171 1  or 
1712,  died  in  Sutton,  Massacliusetts,  about  1776.  His  banns  of  mar- 
riage with  Sarah  Tuttle  were  published  August  16,  1734.  He  sold  his 
land  in  Ipswich  in  1759,  and  bought  one  hundred  acres  in  Sutton,  a 
little  later  buying  two  hundred  acres  partly  in  Sutton  and  partly  in 
Uxbridge.     Among  his  nine  children  was 

Richard  Dodge  (5),  born  in  Hamlet  parish,  Ipswich,  probably 
about  1750,  died  November  25,   1833,  aged  about  eighty-three  years. 
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He  married,  July  19,  1770,  Lois  Lime,  of  Sutton,  born  1752,  died  Sep- 
tember 7,  18 12,  aged  sixty  years.  They  were  buried  in  Croydon,  New 
Hampshire,  where  they  had  gone  to  make  their  home  with  a  son.  The 
gravestone  gives  tlie  age  of  Mr.  Dodge  as  eighty-one  years  and  eight 
months.  In  1776  Richard  Dodge  bought  the  interest  of  his  brother  and 
sister  in  the  paternal  estate,  and  probably  lived  there  until  he  rcmovcil 
to  Croydon,  although  a  mortgage  in  1787  (discharged  in  1813)  was 
given  by  Richard  and  Lois  "  of  Charlton." 

Freeman  Dodge  (7),  Ix)rn  in  Croydon,  New  Hampshire,  l«'cbruary 
17,  1809,  died  in  Pittsficld,  Massachusetts,  January  15,  1886.  He 
married,  at  Troy,  New  York,  Candace  Stockwell,  of  Croydon,  New 
Hampshire.  He  was  a  ix)liceman  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  went  from 
there  to  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  later  removing  to  rittsficld,  where  he 
was  engaged  in  a  meat  business.  He  was  a  deacon  in  the  Ci)ngrcga- 
tional  cliurch  for  several  years.     The  youngest  of  his  two  children  was 

Freeman  Morgan  Dodge  (8),  born  in  Milton,  New  York,  August 
22,  1840.  He  married,  in  Palmer,  Massachusetts,  Adelaide  Witt,  born 
at  Three  Rivers,  Massachusetts,  Octoljer  22,  1845,  adopted  daughter  of 
the  late  John  B.  Squier,  a  leading  manufacturer  of  Palmer.  Mr.  Dodge 
is  a  trainer  of  horses  at  Pleasure  Park,  near  Pittsfield.  The  children 
of  Mr.  Dodge,  all  bom  in  Palmer,  are:  i.  Everett  Morgan,  Ijorn  June 
22,  1864;  married,  June  16,  1886,  Nellie  Irene  (iilljert,  daughter  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  (Ingraham)  Gilbert.  He  has  been  a  trainer  on  the 
Allen  farm  in  Pittsfield,  but  is  now  (1903)  clerk  at  the  New  American 
House  in  the  same  city.  Mrs.  Dodge  lias  l)een  for  several  years  a 
leading  contralto  singer  and  prominent  in  musical  circles.  2.  lulger- 
ton  Ellis,  to  be  further  mentioned.  3.  Fanny  Louise,  born  March  17, 
1869,  married  October  13,  1890,  to  Fred  D.  Sprague,  of  Pittsfield.  Qiil- 
dren:     Miriam,  born  August  22,  1891 ;  Murray,  born  August  26,  1896. 
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4.  Arthur  Freeman,  iK^rii  Sci)tciHl)er  17,  1870.  He  was  formerly  as^ 
sistaiit  to  Ills  father  at  Pleasure  I\nrk,  and  is  now  engaged  in  harness 
and  saddle  manufacturing  with  his  father-in-law,  John  Smith,  in  Pitts- 
field. 

Edgerton  Ellis  Dodge  (9),  second  son  and  child  of  Freeman  M. 
Dodge,  was  born  November  23,  1865.  He  was  a  trainer  of  horses  on 
Mr.  r«'orbes'  Fatherland  Farm,  at  Byfield,  Massachusetts.  Subsequently 
he  was  employed  in  the  same  capacity  with  C.  W.  Wheeler,  at  Orange, 
Massachusetts,  and  still  later  had  charge  of  the  stock  for  William  Pol- 
\ockf  at  Pittsfield.  I'Voni  1896  until  his  decease  in  1904  he  was  pro- 
prietor of  the  extensive  Maplewood  Livery  Stables. 

Mr.  Dodge  was  married,  Novemljer  26,  1891,  to  Miss  Katherine 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  late  Bruce  Humph reyville,  a  farmer  of  Lanes- 
boro.  Their  children  are  iMeeman  Forbes,  born  December  23,  1892, 
and  Helen  Dodge,  born  May  22,  1896. 


CHARLES    NYE   DROWNE. 

Among  the  important  business  interests  of  Pittsfield  is  the  Berk- 
shire Manufacturing  Com|>aiiy,  the  outgrowth  of  a  small  business  es- 
tablished in  1879  by  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these 
memoirs  and  who  is  one  of  the  considerable  stockholders  of  the  com- 
j)aiiy  iinmcd.  He  was  born  in  Lee,  Massachusetts,  August  16,  1854, 
son  of  the  lale  Reuben  Olmsted  and  Martha  Pealxxly  (Buckley)  Drowne. 
He  is  a  descendant  of  an  early  Welsh  settler  of  the  colonies. 

Leonard  Drowne,  the  founder  of  the  American  family  of  that 
name,  was  born  in  1646  and  when  a  young  man  came  to  America,  locat- 
ing  in   Boston,    Massachusetts.      He   married   Elizabeth,   daughter  of 
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Richard  Abbott,  of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire.  He  died  Octol)er  31, 
1729;  his  wife  May  5,  1706.    Of  their  children 

Simeon  Drowne  was  bom  April  9,  1686,  lived  in  Boston,  where 
he  followed  the  trade  of  shipwright,  died  August  2,  1734,  and  is  buried 
at  Copp's  Hill.  He  married  Mary  Paine,  born  June  8,  1683,  daughter 
of  Hon.  Colonel  Nathaniel  and  Dorothy  (Rainsford)  Paine,  of  Bristol, 
Rhode  Island.     The  only  son  of  Simeon  and  Mary  (Paine)  Drowne  was 

Jonathan  Drowne,  bom  in  171 1,  married,  July  27,  1732,  Sarah 
Kent,  daughter  of  Joshua  and  Mary  (Toogood)  Kent,  born  October 
17,  171 1.  The  first  authentic  records  of  this  couple  are  found  at  Bris- 
tol, Rhode  Island.  They  were  of  strong  religious  faith  and  believed  in 
the  doctrines  preached  by  Elder  Wight.  They  were  the  parents  of  six 
children.  Captain  Jonathan  Drowne  died  a  short  time  prior  to  June  24, 
1757,  the  date  of  the  record  of  her  power  of  attorney  by  his  widow.  She 
married,  October  11,  1759,  in  Reholx>th,  James  Smith,  of  Warren,  who 
is  descril)ed  as  a  "  gentleman  of  high  character  and  much  esteemed." 
He  died  in  Barrington,  April  3,  1774,  and  his  widow  subsequently  and 
until  her  decease,  October  8,  1777,  lived  with  her  son  Nathaniel  Drowne 
in  Rehoboth,  where  her  remains  lie.  Tlie  stones  marking  her  grave  are 
still  intact  and  the  headstone  bears  this  quaint  inscription : 

"  Beneath  this  ston  Deaths 

Prisoner  Lies 
The  ston  shall  move  the 

Prisoner  rise 
When  Jesus  withs 

Almity  word 
Calls  his  dead  saints 

To  meet  their  Lord." 

Of  her  sons  by  Captain  Jonathan  Drowne  three  were  soldiers  in  the 
Patriot  amiy  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  viz.:  Nalhaniel,  VVcdcrick 
and 
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Jonatlian  Drowiic  (II),  horn  May  5,  1745;  dicfl  in  1808;  married, 
January  21,  1770,  Sarah  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Valentine  and  Sarah 
Wheeler,  Ixrni  Sciitenil)er  14,  1749;  died  Jnne  7,  1841.  Jonathan  Drowne 
(Tl),  was  an  alilc  man,  honest  and  steadfast.  "lie  helieved  in  Hlxjrty 
and  jfave  tlie  liesl  iM)rtion  of  his  life  to  tlic  olonial  struggle  for  inde- 
l)endence."  lie  participated  in  the  Ixnltle  of  Lexington,  April  19,  1775, 
serving  as  captain,  and  at  IJunker  Hill,  June  17,  1775,  where  he  ranked 
as  j)aymaster.  Certifieil  aljstracts  of  his  Revolutionary  war  service  from 
the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  are  as 
follows:  "Jonathan  Drowne,  appears. with  rank  of  lieutenant  on  com- 
pany returns  of  Captain  Keith's  Company,  Colonel  Sargent's  regiment, 
dated  August  16,  1775.  Enlisted  July  .9,  1775 — residence  Rehoboth." 
"  Jonathan  Drowne:  api)ears  with  rank  of  lieutenant  on  company  returns 
of  Captain  Keith's  Company,  Ct>lonel  Sargent's  regiment — probably  Oc- 
loI)er  returns  1775.  Residence  Reholx^th."  "Jonathan  Drowne:  api)cars 
with  rank  of  first  lieutenant  on  muster  and  pay-roll  of  Captain  James 
Perry's  Company,  i6th  Regt. ;  enlisted  January  i,  1776."  "Jonathan 
Drowne :  appears  with  rank  of  captain  on  Continental  anny  pay  accounts 
Col.  Henry  Jackson's  Regiment,  for  services  fmm  January  i,  1777,  to 
October  5,   1778 — residence,  Rehoboth;  returns  dated  Pawtuxet,  Sept. 

I9»  1778. 

"(Signed)  Jonathan  Drowne/' 

Of  the  children  of  Jonathan  and  Sarah  (Wheeler)  Drowne 
Anah  Drowne  was  l)orn  in  Rehol>oth,  August  i,  1782;  died  Janu- 
ary 21,  1858;  married  Ruth  Olmsted.     Of  the  children  of  Anah  and 
Ruth  (Olmsted)  Drowne  was 

Reul>en  Olmsted  Drowne,  who  was  born  in  Canaan,  New  York, 
January  5,  1820,  and  diiMl  January  12,  1892.  He  was  educated  in  his 
native  place  where  he  became  one  of  the  leading  stockholders  of  its  prin- 
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cipal  industry,  the  Canaan  Paper  Comixiny.  His  wife,  Martha  Pea- 
body  Buckley,  born  April  9,  1822,  was  a  daughter  of  James  Buckley, 
for  many  years  in  the  employ  of  Plattner  &  Smith,  founders  of  the 
Smith  Paper  Company,  of  I^e,  Massachusetts,  and  whose  wife  Clarissa 
(Rodgers)  Buckley,  died  December  22,  1855.  Mrs.  Reuben  O.  Drovvne 
died  Octol)er  9,  1893.    Of  her  children 

Charles  Nye  Drowne,  introduced  in  the  opening  lines  of  these  me- 
moirs, was  educated  in  Canaan,  New  York,  and  in  1874  came  to  Pittsfiold 
and  in  1878  established  a  modest  plant  for  the  manufacture  of  overalls, 
pantaloons,  etc.  His  success  inspired  him  to  seek  larger  manufacturing 
facilities,  Juid  to  accoiuplish  this  end  the  Berkshire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  with  John  S.  Wolfe,  president;  George  W.  Pease, 
treasurer,  and  Messrs.  George  If.  Bh'ss  and  Charles  N.  Drowne,  direc- 
tors. The  original  line  of  manufactures  was  continued  by  the  company 
for  a  period  of  about  ten  years,  since  which  time  pantaloons  alone  has 
been  its  product.  The  growth  of  the  business  warranting  enlarged  in- 
vestment, the  capital  stock  was  increased  in  1898,  Messrs.  E.  H.  Robbins 
and  W.  W.  Gamwell  of  Pittsfield  mirchasing  the  company's  additional 
stock.  The  present  output  of  the  plant  is  many  times  in  excess  of  the 
original  product,  indicating  it  as  one  of  the  substantial  business  suc- 
cesses of  Pittsfield.  Mr.  Drowne  married,  December  15,  1886,  Fanny  E., 
daughter  of  the  late  George  E.  Royce,  of  Rutland,  Vermont.  Their 
children  are  Royce  Carver  IDrowne,  Ix^m  Octol>cr  15,  18H7;  Brewer 
Campbell  Drowne,  lx>rn  June  7,  1894;  and  Kanny  Olmsted  Di*owne,  born 
October  12,  1896.  Mr.  Drowne  is  a  Democrat  in  ixJitical  affiliation,  and 
a  ni€ml)er  of  the  Masonic  fraternity,  the  Massachusetts  SiKiety  Sons  of 
the  American  Revolution,  and  of  Berkshire  Ch^inter. 
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HENRY  C.  BENZ. 

TTciiry  C  Rcnz,  a  i>niniinciit  Inisiiicss  man  of  Pittsficld,  Massa- 
clmsetts,  was  born  in  Metzinger,  Germany,  April  6,  1828,  and  came  to 
this  country  in  1854,  locating  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  His  father 
was  a  man  of  education  and  culture,  and  a  public-spirited,  patriotic 
ritizcn  of  his  native  town. 

Ifc  secured  a  position  with  tlie  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Company,  then 
managed  by  the  late  Thaddeus  Clapp,  and  for  eighteen  years  was  gen- 
eral overseer  of  the  mill.     He  invented  the  manufacture  of  Balmoral 
skirts  and  carriage  lap  robes.     At  that  time  al)out  one  hundred  hand 
looms  were  in  operation  at  this  mill.     In  1872  Mr.  Benz  went  to  An- 
sonia,  Connecticut,  where  he  became  associated  with  the  Slade  Woolen 
Company,  having  charge  of  the  pressing  department,  and  this  position 
he  retained  for  four  years  thereafter,  then  returning  to  the  Pontoosuc 
Company.     He  remained  with  the  latter  until  1885,  when  he  purchased 
a  farm  on  the  Southeast  Mountain  road.    Mr.  Benz  then  gave  up  work 
in  the  mill  and  gave  his  entire  time  to  the  farm,  which  he  conducted 
very  successfully.     In  the  death  of  Henry  C.  Benz,  which  occurred 
November  7,  1904,  the  community  lt)st  an  honest,  upright,  industrious 
citizen,  and  his  family  a  kind  and  loving  father.     Henry  C.  Benz  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Anna  Maria  Stole,  a  native  of  Germany,  who 
died  March  26,   1899.     Of  this  union  the   following  named  children 
were  lx)rn :     Henry,  in  1855,  married  Bertha  Irons,  and  they  have  one 
child,  Edward,  who  resided  on  the  home  farm  for  a  short  period  of 
time  and  now  lives  in  Pittsfield;  Henry  married  a  second  time  and 
now  lives  in  Utica,  New  York.     John,  in  1863;  Charles,  in  1865.     Tlie 
last  two  named  work  on  the  home  farm.    Fred  Jacob,  in  1869,  married, 
October  21,  1896,  Caroline  E.  Dewey,  daughter  of  Chauncey  and  Caro- 
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line  Dewey,  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  hig^hly  re- 
spected families  in  Lenox ;  of  this  marriage  two  children  were  born : 
Frederick  D.,  August  24,  1898,  and  Marie,  who  died  at  the  age  of 
three  years.  Fred  Jacob  Benz  was  a  Republican  in  politics,  and  was 
deeply  and  actively  interested  in  the  affairs  of  that  organization.  He 
was  an  energetic,  up-to-date  young  farmer  and  assisted  very  materially 
in  the  improvement  of  the  farm.  He  was  stricken  suddenly  with  a 
fatal  disease,  and  on  February  28,  1905,  his  death  occurred,  and  he 
was  buried  on  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the  day  the  family  took 
up  their  residence  on  the  farm.  His  widow,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Benz, 
makes  her  home  on  the  farm. 

SELDEN  DEMING  ANDREWS. 

A  significant  industry  of  the  county  seat,  the  Berkshire  Hardware 
Company,  ranking  among  the  leading  wholesale  and  retail  establish- 
ments of  its  kind  in  western  Massachusetts,  owes  its  proportions  in  large 
measure  to  the  industry  and  business  acumen  of  the  gentleman  whose 
name  introduces  this  narrative  and,  who.  as  the  subjoined  genealogical 
data  will  show,  is  a  representative  of  one  of  the  historic  families  of  west- 
ern Massachusetts. 

He  was  bom  February  11,  1865,  in  Richmond,  Berkshire  county, 
son  of  Deming  L-ewis  and  Sarah  (Werden)  Andrews,  the  former  also 
a  native  of  Richmond  and  the  latter  of  Connecticut.  Selden  Deming 
Andrews  completed  his  general  education  with  his  graduation  in  1881 
from  the  Pittsfield  high  school.  Immediately  thereafter  he  found  em- 
ployment in  the  hardware  establishment  of  a  brother-in-law,  Mr.  E. 
Williams,  a  one-half  interest  in  which  he  purchased  in  1898,  this  part- 
nership association   continuing  to  conduct  an   increasingly  successful 
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hardware  business.  Mr.  Williams  (lis[K>scd  of  his  interest  therein  to 
Mr.  John  H.  Eells,  in  1902,  and  it  has  since  been  conducted  under  the 
name  of  Berkshire  Hardware  Com|)any,  Mr.  Kclls  l)cing  the  office  man- 
ager, and  Mr.  Andrews  general  manager.  Mr.  Andrews  is  a  member 
of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  the  Royal  Arcanum. 

ilc  marrietl,  August  13,  1889,  Carrie,  daughter  of  Abraham  Volk. 
'llicir  children  arc  Harold  \^)lk  Andrews,  horn  June  9,  1S92,  and  Etl- 
ward  Deming  Andrews,  horn  March  6,  1894.  'Jlic  family  reside  at  42 
Clinton  street,  with  summer  home  at  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The  Andrews  family  of  Berkshire  county  is  lineally  descended  from 
John  Andrus  (or,  as  spelled  in  earliest  land  records,  Andrews,  a  spell- 
ing generally  adopted  by  his  posterity)  who  was  one  of  the  eighty-four 
proprietors  of  the  ancient  town  of  Tunxis  (the  name  of  an  Indian  tribe), 
afterwards  "flfarmingtowne,'*  now  Farmington,  Connectiait.  He  died 
in  1681,  and  his  wife  Mary  in  May,  1694.  Of  their  children,  the  young- 
est was  Benjamin  Andrews,  who  was  married  thrice,  first  on  May  26, 
.1682,  to  Mary  vSmith,  who  died  in  January,  1707.     Her  eldest  son 

licujamin  Andrews,  Jr.,  born  August  20,  1683,  died  in  1729,  mar- 
ried Deceml}er  6,  171 1,  Elizabeth  Gridley,  lx)rn  at  Farmington,  Con- 
necticut, Oclnhcr  20,  1693.  She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Eliza- 
beth (C  lark)  dridley,  who  were  constituent  members  of  Southington, 
Conned  icul.  Congregational  church. 

Jonathan  Andrews,  eldest  son  of  Benjamin,  Jr.,  and  Elizal)eth 
(Gridley)  Andrews,  was  l)orn  at  Southington,  Connecticut,  April  4, 
1715.  He  married  June  5,  1735,  Susannah  Andrews,  born  at  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  May  12,  1718,  daughter  of  Thomas  and  Abigail  (Turner) 
Andrews.  Both  Jonathan  Andrews  and  his  wife  were  admitted  to  the 
church  in  Southington,  October  19,  1735.     He  died  December  2,  1797, 
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and  his  wife  February  6,  1809.  Jonatliaii  Andrews  was  in  1779  ai>- 
pointed  with  the  deacons  to  confer  with  Rev.  Robinson  to  agree  upon 
a  church  covenant,  confession  and  disciphne.     His  second  son 

Ozias  Andrews,  liorn  at  Southington,  Qjnnecticut,  March  20,  174J; 
married  December  28,  1768,  Ann  Nott  (or  Knott)  of  BerHn,  Connecti- 
cut. They  settled  in  1781  in  Richmond,  Berkshire  county,  where  he 
became  a  leading  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcoi)al  church.  He  had 
a  short  term  of  service  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  closing  years  of 
the  Revolutionary  war.  He  died  in  April,  1812,  and  his  wife,  Januar>- 
24,  1839.    O^  ^'^^'^  children 

Jonathan  Andrews,  lx>rn  at  Richmond,  March  18,  1874,  niarrieil, 
January  16,  181 1,  a  lady  of  Canaan,  New  York,  Betsey  Rood,  l)oni  in 
1788,  dietl  in  June,  1866.     llieir  youngest  child 

Lewis  Deming  Andrews,  bom  at  Richmond,  April  2,  1820,  and 
twice  married,  first  in  1848  to  Rd)ecca  Barney,  who  died  two  years  later; 
second,  in  January,  1852,  to  Sarah  A.  Werden,  of  Richmond.  F(Hir 
children  were  lx)rn  of  the  latter  marriage,  two  of  whom  died  in  infancy ; 
a  son,  Sel<len  Deming  Andrews,  the  iminediate  subject  of  these  memoirs^ 
and  a  daughter,  Elizal)eth  Irene,  lK>rn  in  Septeml)er,  1857,  who  is  the 
wife  of  Kleazer  Williams,  former  hardware  merchant  of  Pittsfield,  auil 
has  four  children :     Florence;  Eleazer,  Jr. ;  Henry  and  Elizabeth. 

ALMON  AUBREY  DILSMOND. 

Almon  A.  Desmond,  a  prominent  and  leading  citizen  of  Pittsfield, 
Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  where  he  was  born  in  the  year  1862, 
is  a  lineal  descendant  of  a  family  of  English  origin,  who  settled  in  New 
York  state  at  an  early  date.  His  [)arents  were  William  and  Phoebe 
(Mapes)    Desmond,  and  his  paternal   grandfather  was  William  Des- 
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1111)11(1,  a  nicclianic  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  who  resided  witli  liis 
family  in  the  vicinity  ni  Stephentown,  New  York. 

Wilham  Desmond  (father)  was  l)orn  in  Stephentown,  New  York, 
in  i^3c>.  lie  received  <he  mcnj^cr  c<1ncationaI  advantaf^es  afforded  hy 
attendance  at  the  ungraded  schools  of  that  early  period,  and  at  the  age 
of  thirteen  years  was  l)oiind  out  to  a  farmer.  During  this  period  of 
<iine  lie  1)ecamc  so  thoroughly  familiar  with  farming  in  all  its  details, 
and  it  proving;  so  congenial  to  his  tastes,  he  decided  to  follow  that  line 
of  work  throughout  his  active  career.'  He  drifted  from  New  York' 
.state  to  Massachusetts,  working  for  a  time  in  llanc(x:k,  and  alx)Ut  the 
year  T85R  went  to  work  for  the  Steams  family,  after  which  he  worked 
for  J.  P.  Clark,  of  West  Pittsfield,  and  for  a  number  of  years  there- 
after conducted  a  milk  business  on  his  own  account.  He  was  the  head 
farmer  for  the  Barker  Brothers,  of  Barkersville,  during  the  flourishing 
days  of  that  concern,  i>erforming  his  work  in  a  highly  satisfactory  and 
efficient  manner.  During  his  residence  in  Berkshire  county,  Mr.  Des- 
mond has  witnessed  the  decline  of  the  villages  of  Barkersville  and 
Stearnsville,  which  at  one  time  was  the  very  hive  of  industry,  with  busi- 
ness Ixxmiing  and  labor  in  great  demand,  but  at  the  present  time  (1904) 
it  is  so  different,  ruin  and  destruction  everywhere  and  the  empty  mills 
and  Icncmcnls  giving  it  Ihe  look  of  abandonment.  William  Desmond 
was  united  in  marriage  In  PIiocIh?  Ma|>cs,  of  West  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  llie  following  named  children  were  lK)rn  to  them:  Will- 
iam, 1858,  is  now  a  resident  of  Bristol,  Connecticut;  he  marrietl  Amelia 
Beitzel,  of  Pittsfield,  and  they  are  the  i>arents  of  two  children.  Almon 
Aubrey,  mentioned  hereinafter.  Sanford  L.,  1867,  a  resident  of  Pitts- 
field ;  he  married  Effie  Stickles,  and  three  children  are  the  issue  of  this 
union.  The  father  of  Mrs.  Desmond  died  before  her  birth,  and  her 
mother  when  she  was  only  three  years  of  age,  and  thus  her  bringing  up 
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was  entrusted  to  the  Shakers  of  West  Pittsfield,  with  whom  she  resided 
until  she  was  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  Shakers  gave  her  a  good  edu- 
cation and  taught  her  such  things  in  the  early  years  of  her  life  as  to 
make  her  an  admired  girl,  a  devoted  and  beloved  wife  and  a  mother 
that  her  three  sons  are  proud  to  speak  of.  She  passed  away  in  1895, 
and  her  death  was  bemoaned  by  all  who  had  ever  come  in  contact  with 
her,  especially  was  she  missed  in  church  circles,  where  she  took  an  active 
and  keen  interest. 

Almon  A.  Desmond  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  the  dis- 
trict school,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  a  three  years'  course  at  the 
high  school.  When  this  was  completed  his  father  gave  him  the  choice 
of  continuing  his  studies  or  learning  a  trade,  but  he  cliose  the  latter, 
and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  as  was  the  custom  with  the  majority  of 
boys  reared  in  that  town,  went  to  work  in  Barker  Brothers'  Woolen 
Mills,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  then  entered  the  einploy  of 
William  Whiting,  ex-mayor,  who  was  engxiged  in  the  whnlesale  station- 
ery business,  remaining  with  him  for  a  period  of  four  years.  The  fol- 
lowing two  years  he  was  employed  at  the  woolen  business  in  Rockville, 
Connecticut,  after  which  the  longing  for  home  came  upon  him  and  he 
returned  to  Pittsfield,  securing  employment  with  Joseph  D.  Shearer  in 
the  stationery  business,  with  whom  he  remained  for  seven  years.  In 
1901  Mr.  Desmond  was  appointed  caretaker  of  the  high  school  of  Pitts- 
field, which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  structures  in  that  vicinity  of 
the  county,  and  the  citizens  of  Pittsfield,  especially  those  who  have  chil- 
dren attending  that  school,  are  to  be  congratulated  in  having*  such  a 
trustworthy  official  on  duty.  In  1902  he  was  appointed  a  meml)er  of 
the  city  council,  and  for  several  terms  served  on  the  school  lK)ar(l  of 
Pittsfield.  He  is  prominently  identified  with  the  Improved  Order  of 
Red  Men,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Royal  Arcanum,  and  the  Daughters  of 
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Pocalioiitas.  In  1885  Mr.  Desmond  married  Mary  S.  Beitzel,  daughter 
of  John  and  Amelia  licitzcl,  a  highly  respected  German  family  of  Pitts- 
fichl.  llicir  children  are:  Amy  Amelia,  horn  1888,  in  Rockville, 
Connectiait,  and  Auhrcy  Mordaunt,  horn  1893,  in  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  former  named  is  now  attending  the  high  school  of  Pitts- 
field,  and  the  latter  is  a  student  in  the  grammar  school.  The  family 
are  mcmlKrs  of  the  Baptist  churcli  of  Pittsfield.  lliey  reside  in  a  com- 
fortable home  on  East  street,  where  the  utmost  hospitality  is  extended 
to  their  numerous  friends. 


JOHN  HENRY  EELLS. 

A  leading  merchant  of  Berkshire  county,  half-owner  of  the  Berk- 
shire Hardware  Company,  Pittsfield,  is  he  whose  name  is  the  caption  for 
this  article.  He  was  born  in  Lenox,  October  i,  1846,  son  of  the  late 
David  B.  and  Sarah  (Wells)  Eells,  both  natives  of  Berkshire  county, 
and  descendants  of  early  English  settlers  of  New  England. 

John  Eclls,  founder  of  the  American  family  of  this  name,  came 
from  England  in  1634.    Of  his  children 

Samuel  ICclIs,  who  was  Ix^rn  June  23,  1639,  ''*^d  ^  large  family, 
among  whom  was 

Rev.  Nathaniel  Eells,  born  November  26,  1677;  settled  at  Scituate, 
Massachusetts,  and  died  August  25,  1750.    Of  his  sons 

Rev.  Edward  Eells  was  born  June  3,  1712,  or  1713,  settled  at  Mid- 
dletown,  Connecticut,  where  he  was  pastor  of  the  North  Society  from 
T738  until  his  decease,  October  12,  1776. 

An  amusing  incident  in  the  history  of  Rev.  John  Eells,  a  cousin  of 
Rev.  Edward  Eclls,  which  is  in  sul>stance  contained  in  the  record  of  the 
clerk  of  the  Congregational  church  of  New  Canaan,  Connecticut.    It  nar- 
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rates  that  upon  being  aroused  late  upon  a  stormy  night  by  a  couple  de- 
sirous of  being  married,  Rev.  Eells  appeared  at  a  window  opening  upon 
a  piazza  where  the  couple  stood  and  summarily  tied  the  knot  with  these 

words : 

"  Under  this  window  in  stormy  weather, 
I  join  this  man  and  woman  together, 
l^t  none  but  Ilim  wlio  made  this  thunder 
IC'cr  part  these  married  two  asunder.*' 

The  don>inie  then  remarked :  **  It  is  the  custom  to  offer  prayer,  but 
under  the  circumstances  we  will  dispense  with  that,"  then  adding,  "  It 
is  also  the  custom  to  have  music,  but  that  will  be  omitted,"  and  after  a 
moment's  pause,  "  and  it  is  the  custom  also  to  kiss  the  bride,  but  that  will 
likewise  be  dispensed  with."  Here  the  new  made  Benedict  tucked  his 
bride  under  his  arm,  and  remarking  "  It  is  also  customary  to  fee  the 
parson,  but  under  the  ciraimstances  that  will  be  dispensed  with,"  disap- 
peared into  the  storm. 

John  Eells,  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Eells,  born  July  20,  1753,  was  a 
soldier  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  War  of  the  Rcvohition.  A  copy 
of  the  official  record  of  service  is  as  follows :  "  John  Eells,  I^nesboro, 
private,  Capt.  Ebenezer  Newell's  Co.,  Col.  Symond's  liegiment;  service 
21  days;  company  marched  from  Lanesboro  to  Manchester,  July  9,  1777, 
on  an  alarm;  also  same  company  and  regiment,  service,  six  days;  com- 
pany marched  from  Lanesboro  on  an  alarm,  Aug.  14,  1777,  also  Lieu- 
tenant Joseph  Famum's  Co.,  Col.  Benjamin  Symond's  regiment;  enliste^I 
Sq)t.  5,  1777,  discliarged  Sq>t.  30,  1777;  service  26  days.  Company 
marched  from  Lanestoro  to  P&wlet;  also  on  list  of  men  mustereil  by 
Truman  Wheeler,  muster  master  for  Berkshire  county,  dated  Great 
Barrington,  June  5,  1778.  Residence,  I^ancshoro;  term,  nine  months." 
Of  his  children 

John  Eells  born  in  Connecticut,  May  11,   1780,  located  in  Berk- 
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shire  county  with  his  p«irents,  and  died  October  17,  1826.  He  was  a 
farmer,  as  was  his  son,  who  (Hcd  July  30,  1879,  and  who  was  David  B. 
ICclls,  father  <»f  (he  innnediate  snhjeel  of  these  nianoirs. 

John  II.  hxlls  was  echiealed  in  the  sehtxjls  of  Jx!in>x  and  under  the 
tuition  of  George  P.  Bradley,  near  Stockbridge.  For  a  short  period 
thereafter  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  cultivation  of  the  homestead  farm, 
and  from  JS75  to  i8<So  was  in  the  en»i)loy  of  an  uncle,  Richard  P.  hxlls, 
an  insurance  and  real  estate  agent  of  Nyack,  New  York.  Returning 
to  Berkshire  county  in  the  latter  year,  he  became  bookkeeper  for  the 
shoe  manufacturing  establishment  of  Robbins  &  Kellogg,  and  remained 
with  this  comiKiny  and  its  successors  until  the  shutting  down  of  the  plant 
in  1900.  A  short  period  of  service  as  tax  collector  of  Pittsfield  was  fol- 
lowed by  his  purchase  in  September,  1902,  of  Mr.  E.  Williams*  half- 
interest  of  the  hardware  business  on  North  street,  Pittsfield,  since  nitr- 
ated under  the  name  of  the  P>erkshire  Hardware  Conn>any. 

Mr.  Eells  married,  October,  1892,  Harriet,  daughter  of  the  late 
Erastus  Parker,  of  I^nox.  Mr.  Eells  has  been  a  memljer  of  South  Con- 
gregational cInuTh,  Pittsfield,  since  J 882,  one  of  its  board  of  deacons 
since  1894,  and  clerk  of  the  |)arish  since  1884.  Mrs.  Eells  is  a  meml>er 
of  St.  Stephen's  Prx)testant  [episcopal  church,  IMttsfield.  The  residence 
is  364  South  street. 

UICV.  aX)VIS  N.  BAUDOUIN. 

The  hVench  Catholics  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  have  l>een  for- 
tunate in  having  ap|K)inted  to  attend  to  their  spiritual  and  religious 
needs  the  Rev.  Clovis  N.  Baudouin,  who  since  he  has  come  among  them 
has  endeared  himself  to  them  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  fie  was 
lK>rn  in  the  village  of  Rcjientigny,  province  of  Quebec,  Canada,  in  the 
year  1854,  a  son  of  Pierre  and  Marguerite  (Hetu)  Baudouin. 
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The  family  were  among  the  earliest  French  settlers  that  came  from 
the  Fatherland  and  settled  in  the  XJanadian  wilderness,  lliey  are  sup- 
posed to  have  come  from  the  district  of  Normandie,  France.  Among 
the  early  records  we  find  that  Guillanme  Baudouin  was  a  settler  in  the 
village  of  Repentigny  as  early  as  1700,  and  he  reared  his  family  in  that 
vicinity.  Among  his  descendants  was  Pierre  Baudouin,  aforementioned, 
who  by  his  marriage  to  Marguerite  Hetu  became  the  father  of  the  fol- 
lowing named  children:  Pierre,  born  183 1,  now  deceased;  he  was  a 
practicing  physician  in  St.  Jean,  where  he  died.  Philibert,  l)orn  1836, 
a  resident  of  Montreal,  Canada,  wbere  he  is  engaged  as  notary.  Del- 
vina,  bom  1841,  died  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years.  Joel,  born  1843, 
deceased;  he  was  a  man  of  excellent  education  and  sound  judgment, 
and  his  entire  life  was  spent  on  the  old  homestead.  Osina  Marguerite, 
lx)rn  1845,  became  the  wife  of  Joseph  La  Rose;  they  made  their  home 
in  St.  Paul,  Canada,  where  she  died.  All)ert,  born  1848,  died  when 
only  eighteen  years  of  age,  when  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  college  course. 
Clovis  N.,  mentioned  at  length  in  the  following  paragraph. 

Clovis  N.  Baudouin  early  evinced  a  desire  to  extend  his  educa- 
tional advantages  as  far  as  possible,  and  at  twelve  years  of  age  entered 
L'Assomption  College,  where  he  pursued  the  full  course,  completing  the 
same  in  the  year  1876,  and  thus  he  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  the  knowledge  that  he  is  anxious  and  willing  to 
imp;irt  to  all  i)eople  who  come  in  contact  with  him.  After  his  gradua- 
tion from  L'Assomption  College  he  entered  Varennes  Seminary,  where 
he  pursued  his  studies  for  four  years,  and  on  December  20,  1879,  he  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  in  Montreal.  Tlie  following  two  years  he 
taught  French  literature  in  Varennes  College,  and  then  was  assigned 
to  assist  the  pastor  at  St.  John's^  Quebec,  where  he  lal>ored  for  about 
two  years.     He  was  then  successively  assistant  pastor  in  St.  Paul  and 
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Monlrcal,  in  1884  was  sent  lo  North  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts, as  assistant  pastor,  and  in  1885  was  transferred  to  Ware, 
Massachusetts,  where  he  was  located  for  about  one  year.  In  1886  he 
was  jqftven  a  pastorate  at  Fitchburg",  Massachusetts,  where  he  organized 
a  parish,  which  today  stands  as  a  monument  to  his  labor.  After  four 
years*  work  in  Fitchburg-  he  went  to  Indian  Orchard,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  spent  seven  years,  during*  which  time  he  established  schools 
and  a  convent.  He  was  then  transferred  to  Williamstown,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  after  three  years  in  that  field  was  appointed  pastor  of  the 
Notre  Dame  church,  Pittsficld,  Massachusetts,  assuming  charge  in 
January,  1901,  this  house  of  worship  being  for  the  French  speaking 
residents  of  Pittsfield.  Since  that  time,  a  period  of  almost  five  years, 
he  has  accomplished  remarkable  achievements.  He  has  purchased  a 
parochial  residence  for  the  parish,  has  purchased  a  parcel  of  land  for 
school  purposes  on  Pearl  street,  whereon  will  be  erected  a  Catholic 
school  fdr  French  people  about  the  year  1906,  and  has  reduced  the 
church  debt  some  seven  thousand  dollars.  There  are  about  seventeen 
hundred  attendants  in  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  families,  all  of 
whom  are  faithful  and  conscientious  in  the  performance  of  their  duties, 
and  loyal  to  their  church,  and  the  work  done  by  Father  Baudouin  was 
successful.  Durinp^  the  past  years  he  has  had  an  assistant  in  the  per- 
son of  the  Rev.  A.  J.  Jacques.  Father  Baudouin  is  greatly  beloved  by 
his  parishioners  for  his  earnestness  and  untiring  labors  in  their  behalf. 

JOHN  SEELEY  ADAMS. 
For  nearly  fifty  years  the  late  John  Seeley  Adams  was  closely  iden- 
tified with  the  manufacturing  interests  of  Adams,  and  he  was  one  of 
the  most  prominent  factors  in  developing  the  natural  resources  of  that 
locality,  thus  bringing  it  forward  to  the  position  of  importance  it  now 
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occupies  in  the  industrial  worU).  lie  came  from  a  family  of  manufac- 
turers, being  a  son  of  Washington  and  I^ura  (Seeley)  Adams,  and  is, 
therefore,  a  representative  of  two  well  known  western  Massachusetts 
families. 

Washington  Adams  came  fronv  Great  Barrington  to  Adams  aliout 
the  year  1852  and  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  of  coitt>n  warp,  as  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Adams  &  Seeley,  which  erected  the  factory  and 
inaugurated  the  business  now  conducted  under  the  style  of  the  Adams 
Brothers  Manufacturing  Comi^my.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  business 
men  of  Adams  in  his  day,  and  resided  here  for  the  remainder  of  his 
life.  Washington  and  Laura  (Seeley)  Adams  were  the  parents  of  seven 
children,  namely:  George  Washington,  John  Seeley,  Mary,  Charles, 
Henry,  P>ank  and  Ruth.  Of  these  the  only  one  now  living  is  Henry, 
who  resides  in  Adams. 

John  Seeley  Adams  was  born  at  Vandeusenvillc,  in  the  town  of 
Great  Barrington,  February  3,  1832.  He  attended  school  in  southern 
Berkshire  and  resided  there  until  the  removal  of  his  parents  to  Adams, 
and  as  a  young  man  he  entered  the  employ  of  his  father.  After  the 
death  of  his  father  he  entered  the  firm  which  became  known  as  Adams 
Brothers  and  Company,  the  partners  being  George  W.  and  John  S. 
Adams.  They  produced  large  quantities  of  cotton  warp  of  a  superior 
quality  which  is  extensively  used  in  the  textile  industries,  and  the  high 
standard  of  their  products  were  never  allowed  to  deteriorate,  thus  giv- 
ing them  a  prestige  in  the  market  which  has  been  steadily  maintained  to 
the  present  time.  The  business  expanded  into  such  large  proiy>rtions  as 
to  neccssilate  the  superseding  of  the  individual  partnership  cx>ncern  by 
a  corporation,  which  was  duly  organized  as  the  Adams  Brothers  Manu- 
facturing Company,  and  John  S.  Adams  eventually  became  its  presi- 
dent, a  position  he  was  superabundantly  qualified  to  occupy.     He  con- 
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tinucil  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  concern  for  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  his  hnsiness  career  was  marked  hy  a  spirit  of  enteq)rise  and  opti- 
mism which  not  only  brought  substantial  profits  to  his  own  corporation, 
but  proved  exceecHngly  l)encficial  to  tlie  general  business  interests  of  the 
lown.  In  iK)litics  Mr.  Adams  acted  with  the  Republican  party  and  for 
two  terms  represented  the  third  Berkshire  district  in  the  lower  branch  of 
I  he  state  legislature,  serving  with  crc*dit  to  himself  and  his  constituency 
u|K»n  several  im|K)rtant  conunittees.  lie  also  served  the  town  of  Adams 
in  various  capacities,  notably  as  water  commissioner  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  for  a  |)eri()d  of  six  years  in  succession  served  as  assessor 
without  political  opposition.  He  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
Masonic  order,  and  one  of  the  leading  members  of  St.  Mark's  (Protes- 
tant Episcopal)  church;  in  which  latter  he  was  for  many  years  the  senior 
warden;  was  one  of  its  most  liberal  supporters  financially,  and  was  an- 
nually chosen  to  represent  it  in  the  diocesan  convention.  To  the  church 
as  well  as  to  his  other  trusts  he  g^ve  the  benefit  of  his  superior  business 
ability,  and  his  death,  which  occurred  ScptcmlKT  13,  1903,  was  regarded 
as  an  irretrievable  loss  to  the  entire  community.  On  November  10,  1857, 
Mr.  Adams  was  joined  in  marriage  with  Miss  Mar-/  King,  daughter 
of  Dr.  King,  a  well  known  Cireek  missionary  of  his  c\i  VIrs.  Adams  is 
still  living,  as  are  also  their  three  children,  namely:  Jottn  S.,  Edith  S. 
and  Elizabeth. 

John  S.  Adams,  son  of  John  Seeley  and  Mary  (King)  Adains,  is 
a  native  of  Adams  and  was  educated  in  the  public  sdiools  of  that  town. 
At  the  conclusif)n  of  his  studies  he  entered  his  father's  factory  in  a  sub- 
ordinate capacity  and  accjuircd  a  com|)lete  knowledge  of  the  business  in 
all  of  its  details.  He  married  Miss  Frances  E.  Judd.  Their  children 
are:    Arthur  K.  and  Myrtle  Irene. 
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WILLIAM  AUGUSTIN  DALY. 


William  Augiistin  Daly,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  an  excel- 
lent representative  of  that  class  of  men  who,  lx)rn  abroad,  came  to  the 
United  States  at  so  early  an  age  that,  while  he  preserved  his  national 
characteristics  of  energy,  industry  and  indomitable  resolution,  his  rear- 
ing was  distinctively  American,  and  when  he  came  to  enter  upon  his 
life's  career  it  was  with  ample  equipment  and  full  knowledge  of  the  con- 
ditions confronting  him  and  of  the  obstacles  to  be  conquered  in  the 
achievement  of  success. 

He  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ireland,  in  1833,  son  of  Joseph  A.  and 
Elizabeth  (Kennedy)  Daly,  llie  father  was  a  woolen  weaver,  and  he 
followed  his  calling  in  Dublin,  where  he  married  and  where  his  children 
were  bom.  The  woolen  industry  there  having  suffered  great  depression, 
he  sought  to  improve  his  condition  by  removing  with  his  family  to 
Leeds,  England.  Here,  however,  he  also  failed  to  find  sufficient  em- 
ployment and  after  an  arduous  struggle  of  nine  years  he  sailed  for  the 
United  States.  He  brought  with  him  a  strong  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion testifying  to  his  skill  as  a  workman  and  his  worth  as  a  man,  and 
soon  found  employment — New  York  City  was  his  landing  place.  He 
labored  with  a  hearty  will  and  strong  dclenuination,  having  as  his 
stimulus  the  hope  of  soon  sending  for  his  family.  In  the  course  of  two 
years  he  was  enabled  to  consummate  his  purpose,  and  in  1844  his  wife 
and  family  of  children  were  agjiin  alxnit  him.  It  was  in  the  days  of 
the  old  fashioned  sailing  vessel,  and  the  little  family  suffered  serious 
discomfort  during  their  long  voyage  of  nearly  two  months,  while  the 
husband  and  father,  knowing  of  the  time  of  their  dq>arture,  was  mean- 
time filled  with  anxiety  lest  some  fearful  disaster  should  overtake  them. 
For  a  short  time  the  family  made  their  home  in  Lel)anon,  New  York, 
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whence  they  removed  to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  There  Mr.  Daly 
found  work  in  the  Stearns  Woolen  Mills,  in  West  Pittsfield.  Shortly 
afterward  he  look  employment  in  the  mills  of  L.  l^omeroy  &  Sons,  for 
whom  he  worked  for  a  period  of  fourteen  years.  Mr.  Daly  then  re- 
moved to  Canaan,  Coimecticut,  where  he  engag^ed  in  woolen  manufacture 
on  his  own  account.  He  entered  upon  this  undertaking  under  auspi- 
cious circumstances,  but  was  soon  doomed  to  biltcr  disap|x>intnient,  his 
mill  taking  fire  and  burning  down,  sweeping  away  all  his  property  and 
means.  Tlie  family  then  removed  to  Quecnsbury,  New  York,  and  here 
Mr.  Daly  died,  in  1862,  leaving  the  following  cliildren:  John,  bom  in 
1823,  who  married  Nora  O'Brien,  of  Slockbridgc,  Massacliusetts,  and  is 
now  deceased;  Jane,  born  in  1825,  who  married  James  Glennon,  of 
Pittsfield,  and  they  reside  in  Taconic,  Pittsfield;  Joseph,  bom  in  1827, 
who  is  deceased,  and  whose  first  wife  was  Maria  Denney,  and  his  second 
wife  was  Eliza  Farrell;  James,  born  1829,  who  married  Susan  Mc- 
Donough  and  reared  a  large  family ;  William  A.,  to  be  further  referred 
to;  Eliza,  and  Sarah,  who  never  married  and  liye  together  in  Pittsfield. 
William  Augustin  Daly,  of  the  family  before  named,  was  a  lad  of 
eleven  years  when  he  accompanied  his  mother  to  this  country.  He 
brought  with  him  all  the  fresh  anticipations  and  buoyant  hopes  of  youth, 
and  also  the  energy  and  sense  of  responsibility  of  a  man.  He  aided 
his  father  to  the  utmost  by  his  lal)or,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  uunKToiis  children.  At  the  same  time  he  did  not  lose  sight  of 
what  was  needed  for  his  own  advantage  and  his  future  usefulness,  and, 
ntiable  to  nvail  himself  of  the  advantages  of  the  day  sdiool,  he  pursued 
his  studies  at  night,  and  acquired  a  good  practical  education,  paying 
particular  attention  to  those  branches  which  he  deemed  as  most  ad- 
vantageous. After  the  death  of  his  father  he  and  his  Urothers  estab- 
lished themselves  in  a  woolen  manufactory  at  Queensbury,  New  York. 
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They  conducted  a  successful  business  for  a  i)eriod  of  eight  years,  when 
misfortune  paid  them  a  second  visit,  their  mill  being  bunied  down,  as  ha«l 
l>een  one  during  the  Hfetime  of  their  father,  then  removed  to  Fair  Haven, 
Vermont,  but  after  a  short  stay  there  in  1870  WiUiam  A.  Daly  returned 
to  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  entered  the  employ  of  E.  B.  Whit- 
tlesey, and  subsequently  became  superintendent  in  the  mill  of  J.  L.  Peck. 
After  a  sojourn  here  of  eight  months  he  returned  to  the  mills  of  L. 
Pomeroy  &  Sons,  to  take  the  position  of  overseer  in  the  weaving  room. 
He  acquitted  himself  in  this  capacity  most  usefully  and  creditably  for 
five  years,  then  removing  to  Middlefield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  ac- 
cepted a  similar  position  in  the  mills  of  J.  K.  West  &  Company.  He 
was  so  employed  when  (in  1880)  he  had  premonitions  of  failing  health, 
and  he  went  south  in  hope  of  beneficial  results,  remaining  eight  years, 
and  during  a  ix>rtion  of  this  time  serving  as  superintendent  of  a  woolen 
mill  near  Atlanta,  Georgia.  Returning  in  1888,  he  entered  the  Taconic 
mills  at  Pittsfield,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  for  the  fol- 
lowing seven  years  worked  in  the  Pontoosuc  mills  at  Pittsfield.  In  1902 
he  again  went  south  and  again  entered  the  employ  of  the  same  company 
for  which  he  had  served  more  than  twenty  years  before,  and  with  which 
he  yet  remains.  Mr.  Daly  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  ca|xible  woolen 
manufacturers  in  the  country.  He  has  witnessed  and  participated  in 
every  stage  of  the  development  of  the  woolen  industry  from  its  primitive 
to  the  most  advanced  methods,  and  is  able  to  ix)int  back  to  many  ini- 
j>rovements  in  processes  as  the  fruits  of  his  own  labor  and  thought. 
His  life  has  been  one  of  phenomenal  industry,  and  a  census  of  the  labor- 
ers in  his  jKiailiar  field  would  di.scovcr  few  whose  experiences  wonhl 
equal  his  own,  and  none  who  could  surpass  him.  His  personal  traits 
are  such  as  are  befitting  one  with  so  excellent  a  business  record.  Like 
the  others  of  his  family,  he  has  been  strictly  temperate  through  his  life. 
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anil  to  this  fact  he  attributes  in  large  degree  the  success  which  he  has 
achieved  and  the  vigor  which  has  enabled  him  to  continue  in  a  h'fc  of 
unremittcnt  cfTort,  not  miattcndcd  with  disappointments  and  sorrow.  A 
Roman  Catholic  in  religi^Mi,  he  has  always  taken  an  active  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  St.  Joseph's  church,  Pittsfield,  and  its  large  and 
varied  Iicnevolcnces,  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  liberal  in  his  response 
to  the  call  of  the  individual  distressed  and  aflticted.  In  politics  his 
affiliations  are  with  the  Democratic  party. 

In  1857  Mr.  ]>aly  married  Miss  Mary  Donohue,  daughter  of  James 
and  Margaret  (Hughes)  Donohue.  Of  this  marriage  were  bom  eight 
children,  of  whom  six  survive:  i.  Margaret,  bom  in  1858,  diftd  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  years.  2.  August  in  J.,  bom  1861,  who  is  a  lawyer 
by  profession  and  mayor  of  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  years  1904  to 
1905.  3.  William,  born  in  1863,  died  when  three  and  one-half  years  old. 
4.  EIizal)eth,  Ijorn  in  1867,  who  is  unmarried,  and  makes  her  home 
with  her  brother,  Auju'uslin  j.,  in  Cambridge.  5.  Jeimie,  lK)rn  in  1870, 
who  married  John  Rcnccnhnuscn.  6.  Frank,  l)orn  in  1872,' who  is  a 
printer,  an«l  a  member  of  the  llrm  of  (iorman  &  Daly,  and  makes  his 
home  with  his  father.  7.  William,  born  in  1876,  who  is  an  overseer 
in  the  'laconic  Mills.  8.  Annie,  born  in  1880,  married  Edward  Ilall, 
a  contractor  of  Pittsfield. 

The  mother  of  these  children,  a  most  exemplary  woman,  and  de- 
voted wife  and  mother,  dei>artcd  this  life  in  1898.  The  bereaved  hus- 
band has  never  ceased  to  suffer  under  this  deep  affliction,  and  it  has  left 
its  impression  \\\My\\  his  health,  notwithstanding  his  robust  apixjarance. 
The  parents  have  reared  to  manhood  and  womanhood  a  noble  family 
of  children,  all  of  whom  have  entered  uix)n  lives  of  usefulness  and  enjoy 
the  esteem  of  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 
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REV.  HOWARD  MURRAY  DUMBELL. 

The  Rev.  Howard  Murray  Dumbell,  rector  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  St.  James,  at  Great  Harrington,  Berkshire  county,  Masr 
sachusetts,  comes  of  an  excellent  English  stock,  and  members  of  the  fam- 
ily are  borne  upon  the  titled  rolls  of  Great  Britain.  His  paternal  uncle. 
Sir  Alfred  Dumbell,  was  high  bailiff  (or  chief  magistrate)  of  Ramsey, 
Isle-of-Man,  deemster,  and  clerk  of  the  rolls.  He  was  knighted  by 
Queen  Victoria  shortly  before  the  death  of  that  most  excellent  sovereign. 
A  paternal  aunt  of  Mr.  Duml)ell  is  Lady  Cuyler. 

Howard  Murray  Dumbell  was  bom  December  12,  1864,  in  Liver- 
pool, England,  son  of  George  William  and  Georg^ana  Mary  (Cox)  Dum- 
bell. The  father,  born  November  6,  1832,  son  of  George  William  Dum- 
bell, banker,  of  Douglas,  was  educated  at  the  Rugby  school  (so  well 
known  to  American  readers  through  "Tom  Brown's  School  D«iys"), 
by  Hon.  Thomas  Hughes,  M.  P.,  and  at  the  University  of  Cambridge. 
He  was  s^retary  of  the  Hull  Dock  Company,  in  Hull,  England,  for  ten 
years,  and  held  a  commission  as  captain  in  the  First  East  York  Rifles. 
He  came  to  the  United  States  in  November,  1876,  and  settled  in  Texas, 
where  he  acquired  a  large  ranch  near  the  Mexican  frontier.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  1878  received  priest's  orders 
in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church.  He  built  two  churdi  edifices  in 
Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  remodeled  one  in  Jackson,  in  the  same  state, 
and  built  a  church  in  Sherbrooke,  Quebec.  His  wife,  Georgiana  Mary 
Cox,  was  a  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Austin  Cox,  one  of  tlic  Puisne  judges 
of  British  Honduras. 

Their  son,  Howard  Murray  Dumbell,  received  his  early  instruction 
under  a  governess  and  tutors  in  England,  and  further  pursued  his  educa- 
tion under  tutors  in  his  home  on  the  Texas  frontier.     He  entered   the 
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University  of  the  South,  at  Sewanee,  Tennessee,  and  made  his  theolog- 
ical studies  in  the  Theological  Seminary  of'  the  same  institution.  As  a 
young  man  he  enteted  the  service  of  the  Gulf,  Colorado  &  Santa  Fc 
Railway  Comiwny,  at  headquarters,  Oscar  G.  Murray,  Esq.,  general 
freight  agent,  now  president  of  that  corporation.  lie  also  aided  in  run- 
ning the  line  over  the  International  and  Great  Northern  Railway  from 
San  Antonio,  Texas  (the  first  line  in  Texas  to  use  the  steel  rails),  to 
L'lrodo,  Moxio).  In  1891  Mr.  DumlK,*!!  was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
ho(Kl  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church,  and  at  once  entered  upon  a 
career  of  great  usefulness.  He  was  dean  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tennessee 
from  January,  1893,  until  Fehruary,  1895.  I"  ^^^^^  year  he  was  called 
to  the  rectorship  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  Brooklyn,  New  York  city.  He 
served  with  this  church  until  Christmas'  day,  1899,  when  he  accepted  a 
c;dl  to  the  rectorship  of  St.  James'  church  at  Great  Barrington,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  has  since  that  time  devx>ted  his  energies  to  the  interests  of 
his  iwrish.  Inheriting  the  l)cst  traditions  of  the  hi.storic  old  diurch  of 
time-hall()wc<l  memories,  and  familiar  with  its  practice  and  usages 
through  his  early  associations  in  a  section  where  it  flourished  without 
contamination,  he  came  to  his  service  as  a  clergyman  with  deep-rooted 
principles  as  well  as  an  admirahic  menial  equipment.  lie  has  endeared 
himself  lo  his  pcttpic  jicrhaps  more  closely  than  had  he  l)een  "Native 
here  and  to  the  manner  l)orn/'  though  it  is  to  l)e  said  is  a  thorough 
American  by  free  choice  and  out  of  an  ardent  appreciation  of  American 
in.stituti()ns  and  opportunities  for  usefulness.  He  l>ecame  a  naturalized 
citizen  shortly  after  coming  to  Great  Barrington.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that  under  the  Rev.  Dumbell's  efficient  rectorship  St.  James  parish 
has  materially  increased  its  membership,  property  interests  and  service 
attendance,  particularly  the  last  named,  having  developed  a  power  for 
good  in  the  community  that  cannot  he  overestimated.     He  has  allied 
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himself  with  no  pohtical  organization,  but  inchnes  toward  Repubhcan- 
ism.  His  energetic  services  as  first  president  of  the  Ix^ard  of  trade  at- 
tested his  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  is  a  member  and  chaplain  of 
Cincinnatus  Ix)dgc  of  l^Vee  and  Accepted  Masons. 

Mr.  DnnTl)ell  married,  April  8,  1890,  Miss  Anna  Pallison  Sherrod, 
daughter  of  Dr.  John  1.  Sherrod,  who  was  a  veteran  of  the  great  civil 
war,  and  niece  of  the  Hon.  Henry  Sherrod,  who  was  Uniletl  Stales 
senator  from  Tennessee.  Mrs.  Dumbcll  is  a  graduate  of  'rii>ton  hVmalc 
Seminary  at  Covington,  near  Memphis,  Tennessee.  The  chihlrcn  of 
the  Rev.  Howard  Murray  and  Anna  Pattison  (Sherrod)  ]3umbell  are: 
Howard  Murray  Dumbell,  bom  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  July  3,  1891 ; 
Georgie  William  Dumbell,  bom  in  Memphis,  Tennessee,  September  5, 
1893;  Eric  Sherrod  Dumbell,  born  in  New  York  City,  March  4,  1896; 
Edith  Dumbell,  torn  in  Great  Barrington,  April  17,  1903. 

CHARLES  G1DJ)IN(;S. 

A  prominent  meml>er  of  the  legal  profession  of  Berkshire  county  is 
Charles  Giddings,  of  Great  Barrington.  Mr.  Giddings  is  a  representa- 
tive of  an  old  New  England  family,  tracing  his  descent  from  George 
Giddings,  who  came  from  England  about  1700  and  settled  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Massachusetts.  His  descendants  participated  in  the  colonial 
wars. 

Edward  J.  Giddings  was  a  minister  of  the  Congregational  church 
and  filled  pastorates  at  different  places  in  Massachusetts.  He  married 
Rebecca  J.  Fuller,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Dr.  Fuller  of  the  "  May- 
flower "  company.  Of  the  five  children  born  to  them  four  are  now 
living:  Franklin  H.,  a  meml)er  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  College,  oc- 
cupying the  chair  of  Sociology;  Edward  l«\,  a  lawyer  in  New  York; 
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Girrie  L.,  of  Cliicago;  and  diaries,  mentioned  at  length  hereinafter. 
Sonic  time  hcfore  his  death  Mr.  Giddings  retired  from  the  active  work 
of  the  ministry,  and  closed  his  life  of  unostentatious  usefulness  April 
15,  1904,  at  Boston,  while  visiting  his  son  Charles,  then  a  member  of 
!he  legislature. 

Charles  Ciddings,  son  of  Edward  J.  and  Rebecca  J.  (Fuller)  Gid- 
dings,  was  born  May  10,  1867,  at  Housatonic,  Berkshire  county,  where 
he  received  his  preparatory  education  in  the  Great  Barrington  high 
school,  and  afterward  entered  Williams  College,  class  of  '89.  He  was 
pre|>ared  for  his  chosen  profession  in  the  law  department  of  New  York 
University,  from  which  he  received  his  degree  in  1891,  and  in  1893  was 
admitted  to  the  bar.  January  i,  1895,  he  entered  upon  the  active  prac- 
tice of  his  profession.  Mr.  Giddings  has  always  taken  a  leading  part 
in  public  affairs  and  is  well  and  favorably  known  as  a  political  speaker. 
In  1892  he  was  actively  engaged  in  the  Cleveland  campaign.  He  has 
acted  as  moderator  at  tmvn  meetings,  and  served  as  delegate  to  Demo- 
cratic stale  conventions.  Tn  the  autumn  of  1893  he  was  elected  to  the 
legislature,  and  again  in  1902  was  elected  to  the  legislature  and  also  in 
1903.  In  the  latter  named  year  he  served  on  the  judiciary  committee, 
and  in  1904  on  that  committee  and  also  on  the  committee  on  rules.  He 
was  his  party's  nominee  for  congress  in  the  first  congressional  district 
of  Massachusetts,  1904.  Notwithstanding  the  constant  pressure  of 
urgent  professional  and  political  demands  Mr.  Giddings  takes  an  active 
interest  in  local  affairs,  and  is  chairman  of  the  school  committee  of 
Great  Barrington.  It  was  Mr.  Giddings'  vigorous  work  as  a  member 
of  the  legislature  in  the  face  of  equally  vigorous  opposition  that  led  to 
the  removal  from  the  heart  of  the  village  of  Housatonic  its  progress 
blocking  relic  of  a  former  day,  the  ancient  burying  ground.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Ma.sonic  order,  and  the  college  Greek  letter  societies. 
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He  attends  the  O^ngregational  church.  Mr.  Giddings  married,  Sep- 
tember 20,  1899,  Edith  M.,  daugliter  of  the  late  Theodore  G.  Ramsdell, 
of  Housatonic,  and  they  are  the  parents  of  two  children :  Mary  R.  and 
Janet  F.  Joshua  R.  Giddings,  the  noted  Ohio  abolitionist,  was  a  col- 
lateral connection  of  the  family  of  which  Mr.  Giddings  is  a  represent- 
ative. 

RRV.  THOMAS  II.  McIjXUGIIMN. 

It  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  there  were  Catliolic  people  residing  in 
Adams  prior  to  the  year  1840,  as  mention  is  made  of  a  considerable 
number  of  Irish  families  having  established  themselves  in  North  Adams 
as  early  as  1825,  and  some  of  them  no  doubt  found  homes  within  the 
precincts  of  the  present  town  of  Adams.  The  first  Roman  Catholic 
religious  service  in  Adams,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  held  in 
the  dwelling  house, of  Michael  Madden,  where  the  Rev.  Bernard  Cav- 
anagh,  then  pastor  of  the  Pittsfield  parish,  celebrated  mass  in  1845. 
On  various  occasions  afterwards,  as  opportunity  permitted,  the  same 
clergyman  continued  to  keep  alive  the  religious  spirit  among  the  Qilh- 
olics  by  celebrating  mass  in  a  house  located  on  the  mill  grounds  until 
a  small  hall  on  Main  street  was  secured  for  this  iMirpose.  During  the 
rectorship  of  Father  Cuddihy  and  that  of  his  successor.  Father  Purcell, 
the  mission  was  fostered  by  these  zealous  Pittsfield  priests,  who  gave 
to  it  as  much  time  as  could  l>e  spared  from  their  regular  duties,  which 
in  those  early  days  were  exceedingly  arduous.  In  1863  the  Rev.  Father 
Charles  Lynch  was  appointed  pastor  at  North  Adams,  and  that  clergy- 
man was  able  thereafter  to  give  Adams  more  attention.  This  fact  he 
soon  manifested  by  purchasing  the  old  Congregational  meeting  house, 
which  he  removed  to  a  lot  on  Park  street  and  remodeled  into  an  edifice 
suitable  for  Roman  Catholic  worship.     On  September  12,  1875,  Adams 
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was  raised  front  a  mission  to  llie  dignity  of  a  jyarish,  which  1>ccanie 
known  as  that  of  St.  Thomas,  and  the  Rev.  K.  F.  McCourt  was  ap- 
|H»intcN|  its  lirst  rector.  I'athcr  McConrt  purchased  for  the  snm  of  six- 
teen thousand  dollars  the  land  on  which  the  church  and  rectory  now 
stand,  and  he  contiiuied  to  lal)or  in  the  interests  of  the  parish  diligently 
and  along  progressive  lines  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  died  in 
January,  1880,  deeply  regretted  by  his  parishioners,  and  in  February, 
1881,  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Dennis  C  Moran.  For  some  years 
(he  old  church  had  l)een  inade(|uate  to  the  needs  of  the  parish,  .and 
Father  Moran  continued  the  work  of  his  predecessor  leading  to  the 
erection  of  a  larger  church  edifice,  the  corner  stone  of  which  was  laid 
by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Rcaven,  of  the  Springfield  diocese.  May  17, 
1896,  and  the  building,  sufliciently  advanced  in  construction  for  pur- 
poses of  worship,  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  ceremonies  by  the 
same  prclalc,  May  9,  1897. 

Rev  leather  Dennis  C.  Moran,  who  l€alx)red  so  earnestly  and  success- 
fully in  behalf  of  St.  Tliomas'  church,  was  born  in  Luffaney,  parish  of 
Carrigan,  county  Kilkenny,  Ireland,  July  11,  1841.  His  education, 
which  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  the  Oirislian  Brothers,  was  con- 
tinued at  St.  John's  College,  Waterford,  from  wlience  he  came  to  the 
ITnited  States  an(l  resumed  his  studies  at  Tloly  Cross  College.  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  in  1863.  ITe  studied  theology  at  St.  Sulpice,  Paris,  for 
two  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  he  entered  St.  Patrick's  Col- 
lege. (  arlow.  Ireland,  where  his  theologicjd  preparations  were  com- 
pleted, and  he  was  ordained  to  the  i>riesthood  there  for  the  Boston  dio- 
cese, November  5,  1865.  Returning  to  America  he  was  in  April,  1866, 
assigned  to  duty  as  curate  under  his  uncle,  Rev.  William  Moran,  then 
rector  at  Ware,  this  state,  and  five  montlis  later  was  transferred  to 
[.owell.     In  May,  1868,  he  began  the  duties  of  his  first  pastorate,  that 
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of  Uxbridge,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained  until  selected  to  organ- 
ize the  parish  at  Winchendon,  this  state,  July  31,  187 1,  and  he  continued 
his  hilx)rs  there  until  apiwinteil  to  the  rectonitc  of  St.  Thomas'  church, 
Adams.  His  lalK)rs  in  that  town  <huing  the  succeeding  ninclccn  years 
are  fully  attested  by  the  importance  acquired  by  the  i)ans..  under  his 
charge,  and  the  successful  cuhiiination  of  its  building  operations,  and  his 
passing  away,  which  occurred  on  Sunday  morning,  July  23,  1899,  as  the 
result  of  a  lingering  ilhiess  brought  on  by  long  contiiuied  overwork,  not 
only  saddened  the  hearts  of  his  devoted  parishioners,  but  was  regarded 
by  all  classes,  irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  as  a  severe  loss  to  the  entire 
community. 

Rev.  lliomas  11.  McLaughlin,  present  rector  of  St.  lliomas*  church, 
was  born  January  i,  1861,  in  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  which  has  fur- 
nished the  Roman  Catholic  church  with  so  many  able  and  energetic 

clergymen.     His  parents,  Patrick  J.  and  llonorah  T,  (Kiltridge)  Mc- 

I 
Laughlin,  were  natives  of  county   Mayo,  Jreland,  who  st)ught  a  new 

home  in  the  United  States,  where  labor  received  a  luore  adequate  re- 
muneration, and  they  were  worthy,  industrious  people,  who,  in  spite  of 
their  arduous  toil,  devoted  much  time  to  the  moral  training  of  their  chil- 
dren. Patrick  J.  McLauglilin  died  October  29,  1904,  surviving  his 
wife,  whose  death  occurred  July  31,  1897.  Ilieir  son  Thomas  was  e<lu- 
cated  preliminarily  in  the  Clinton  public  schools,  and  having  decided  at 
an  early  age  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  Ihe  church,  he  bc*gan  his 
preparations  at  the  Ottawa  (Canada)  College,  from  which  he  entered 
Boston  College,  where  he  took  his  Ixichelor's  degree  with  the  class  of 
1882.  Two  years  later  (1884)  he  received  the  (legree  of  Bachelor  of 
Theology  at  the  Catholic  Theological  Senu'nary  in  Montreal.  On  De- 
cember 19,  1885,  he  was  ordained  to  the  priesthcxKl  in  Sj)ring(iel(l,  this 
state,  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  P.  J.  O'Riely,  then  bishop  of  that  diocese,  who  was 
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the  oflWiatinf^  priest  at  liis  baptism,  and  as  a  bishop  had  confiniied  hini 
when  a  Ijoy.  That  prelate  certainly  |)erforined  his  duty  toward  him, 
spiritually  speaking,  and  it  may  be  added  that  in  America,  at  least,  it 
schlcim  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  clergyman  to  ofliciate  at  so  many  religious 
rites  exlcndcd  to  i»no  whom  he  had  been  called  ui)on  to  receive  into  the 
church  at  the  baptismal  font.  On  January  5,  1886,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  rector  of  St.  Joseph's  church,  Pittsfield,  in  which  capacity  he 
continued  to  lalK)r  zealously  and  without  interruption  for  a  ixiriod  of 
eleven  years,  endearing  himself  to  the  parishioners  not  only  «is  their 
spiritual  counselor,  but  also  for  his  kindly  interest  in  their  every-day 
life,  which  has  ever  since  been  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  his 
professional  labors.  In  1897  T^ather  Mclaughlin  went  to  Hunting- 
ton, Massachusetts,  as  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  church,  where  he  reniaine<l 
for  two  years  and  eight  m<»nths  or  until  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St. 
Thomas*  Tarish,  Adams,  August  27,  1899,  tt)  succeed  the  lamented 
I\'ithcr  Moran.  His  six  years  of  ministerial  work  in  this  town  have 
been  pnxluctive  of  so  much  visible  l^enefit  to  the  parish,  lx)th  individually 
and  as  a  whole,  as  to  cause  the  \\o\ye.  that  his  rectorship  may  continue 
for  many  years  (o  come,  and  with  a  priest  of  his  superabundant  quali- 
lications  at  its  head  it  may  be  expected  to  still  further  increase  in  im- 
l)ortance  and  usefulness. 

The  present  St.  Thomas'  church  edifice  is  of  Gothic  architecture 
somewhat  modified,  and  was  built  according  to  plans  furnished  by  James 
Miuphy,  an  architect  of  rrovidence,  Rhode  Island.  It  is  of  brick  with 
white  stone  trimmings;  is  135  feet  long  and  61  feet  wide;  the  main  por- 
tion is  75  feet  high  and  the  main  tower  from  the  sidewalk  to  the 
cross  on  the  lop  nieasures  130  feet.  Its  surroundings  are  exceedingly 
attractive  and  the  rectory  occupies  one  of  the  most  picturesque  sites  in 
this  locality.     The  basement,   wherein  the  parishioners  afe  now  wor^ 
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shipping,  seats  seven  hundred  and  forty,  but  the  upi^er  portion,  or  church 
proper  when  completed  will  have  a  seatinjj  capacity  of  nine  hundred 
and  fifty.  The  parish  contains  nineteen  hundred  souls,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  Sunday  school  is  two  hundred  and  eighty.  Connected 
with  it  is  the  Holy  Name  Society,  having  a  menibership  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five;  the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart  with  six  hundred  and 
sixty-five  members;  and  the  Rosary  Society,  lliere  is  also  connecteil 
with  it  a  mission  chapel  in  Qieshire  known  as  the  Church  of  St.  Mary 
of  the  Assumption,  which  was  dedicated  August  8,  1879,  under  the 
pastorate  of  Father  McCourt. 

Father  McLaughlin  is  considered  one  of  the  best  church  financiers 
in  the  diocese.  When  he  took  charge  of  St.  Thomas'  parish  there  was 
a  debt  upon  the  church  proi)erty  amounting  to  fifty-one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-one  dollars,  which  he  has  entirely  cancelled  and 
there  is  now  five  thousand  dollars  in  the  treasury.  TTc  is  stale  chaj)lain 
of  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  and  deputy  grand  knighl  of  the 
Catholic  Order  of  Foresters,  of  Berkshire  county. 

TITUS  F.  KDDY, 

Since  1875  ^^e  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  article  has 
been  a  summer  resident  of  Pittsfield,  one  of  that  interesting  and  con- 
stantly increasing  group  of  summer  home  builders  in  the  Berkshires — 
the  New  York  city  contingent. 

Mr.  Eddy  was  born  November  2,  1834,  in  Troy,  New  York,  son  of 
Titus  Eddy,  a  native  of  Vermont  and  descended  from  early  English 
settlers  of  Rhode  Island.  Mr.  Eddy  was  engaged  in  the  white  lead  busi- 
ness in  New  York  and  is  now  retired.  His  New  York  residence  is  No. 
13  East  Forty-seventh  street. 
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lie  married  Mary,  daiiglitcr  of  the  late  David  L.  Seymour,  a  lead- 
ing lawyer  of  Troy,  and  of  the  historic  Seymour  family  of  Connecticut 
;uid  New  York,  whose  ancestors  were  luiglish  colonial  settlers  of  New 
hjigland.  The  i>arish  house,  St.  Luke's,  at  Laneshoro,  near  Pittsfield, 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs.  Maria  L.  Seymour,  mother  of  Mrs.  Titus  E. 
ICddy,  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddy. 

ClJI'l/OUl)  SAMUJCJ.  CJIAPIN,  M.  D. 

Among  the  younger  members  of  the  medical  profession  in  Berk- 
shire county  whose  successful  practice  has  demonstrated  especial  fitness 
and  equipment  therefor,  Clifford  Samuel  Chapin,  of  Great  Barrington, 
may  l>e  appropriately  numl)cred.  lie  is  descended  in  lx)th  paternal  and 
maternal  lines  from  early  Jilnglish  colonial  settlers,  llie  founder  of  the 
Chapin  family  in  America, 

Deacon  Samuel  W.  Cliapin,  landed  in  Boston  in  1637,  and  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  Springlicld,  MasScnchusctts.     Of  his  descendants, 

Calcl)  Chapin  was  a  captain  in  the  French  and  itidian  war,  and  his 
son 

Caleb  Chapin  (2)  had  the  same  rank  in  the  Patriot  army  during  the 
Revolutionary  war. 

Curtis  Chapin,  grandson  of  Caleb  Chapin  (2),  was  a  prosperous 
farmer  and  leiiding  citizen  of  Bernardston,  Massachusetts.  He  married 
Jeannette,  daughter  of  John  Nelson,  also  prominent  in  business  and  social 
circles  of  Bernardston,  and  who  held  numerous  local  ofhces.  Curtis 
Chai)in  died  March  28.  1875.     O^  '"^  children, 

Clifford  Samuel  Chapin,  lx)rn  January  25,  1873,  in  Bernardston, 
attendetl  the  i>ublic  schools  and  Powers*  Institute,  Bernardston,  and  Wil- 
list<»n  Snninarv.   lOisthamplon.     h'or  three  years  thereafter  he  taught 
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school,  and  during  this  period  took  up  the  study  of  medicine,  deterininiii|[j 
upon  the  adoption  t>f  that  profession  as  his  hfe  work,  lie  was  graihi- 
ated  from  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  New  York  city,  in  1896, 
and  two  years  later  established  offices  at  Great  Harrington,  where  he 
has  won  recognition  as  a  capable  and  conscientious  physician,  and  is  in 
the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Berkshire  Medical  Society,  the  Massachusetts 
Medical  Association,  and  the  American  Medical  Association;  of  the  Ma- 
som'c  fraternity,  Berkshire  Automobile  Club,  Stms  of  the  American  dev- 
olution, and  Chapin  Family  Association  of  America. 

He  married,  June  29,  1899,  Mary  Redfield  Wright,  daughter  of 
William  Wright.  Two  sons  born  of  this  marriage  are  Curtis  W.  and 
Clifford  S.  Chapin.  Mrs.  Dr.  Chapin  is  lineally  descended  from  John  and 
Priscilla  Alden,  the  story  of  whose  courtship  has  been  immortalized  by 
Longfellow. 

CONSTANT  SOUTHWORTH. 
One  of  the  honoreil  citizens  of  Berkshire  county  whose  names 
belong  to  the  past  was  Constant  Southworth,  who  was  for  more  than 
half  a  century  a  resident  of  Great  Barrington.  The  Southworth  family 
is  a  celebrated  one  in  the  annals  of  New  England.  The  founder  was 
Mrs.  Alice  (Carpenter)  Southworth,  who  came  with  her  children  to 
the  Plymouth  colony  in  the  early  years  of  its  history.  Before  her  mar- 
riage one  of  her  suitors  had  been  William  Bradford,  afterward  gov- 
ernor of  the  Plymouth  colony,  and  everything  seemed  to  point  to  a 
favorable  termination  of  the  courtship.  SeiKuatcd  by  the  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, Alice  Carpenter  became  the  wife  of  Edward  Southworth, 
of  London,  England,  and  their  marriage  was  consummated  in  Leyden, 
Holland,  in  May,  1613.    William  Bradford,  having  also  married,  sailed 
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with  his  wife  in  the  **  Mayllowcr/*  Losing  his  wife  by  death  shortly 
after  their  arrival  in  Mass;ichusetts,  and  hearing  that  Mrs.  Southworlh 
had  become  a  widow,  he  requested  her  to  join  him,  and  she  arrived  at 
Plymouth  on  the  ship  *'  Anne  "  about  August  i,  1623.  Her  marriage 
to  Governor  Bradford,  August  14,  1623,  Wcis  the  beginning  of  a  long 
and  happy  union.  IJer  descendants  were  prominently  identified  with 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colonies. 

Constant  Southworth,  son  of  Constant  and  Statira  (Adams) 
Southworth,  was  born  in  1802,  in  Berlin,  Connecticut.  From  child- 
hood he  lived  in  Berkshire  county,  and  subsequent  to  1825  made  his 
home  in  Great  Barrington,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  Hfe, 
dying  November  14,  1876.  He  was  a  public-spirited  citizen,  taking  a 
keen  interest  in  all  township  and  county  affairs,  and  giving  his  influ- 
ence always  on  the  side  which  appeared  to  him  to  be  that  of  right  and 
justice.  To  all  projects  which  in  his  judgment  had  a  tendency  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  community,  he  gave  his  hearty  support 
and  concurrence.  In  the  si>liere  of  jx^litics  his  influence  was  strongly 
felt,  and  invariably  in  a  way  which  made  for  the  general  good.  He 
belonged  to  the  Masonic  fraternity,  in  the  affairs  of  which  he  took  a 
prominent  part,  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
church,  holding  the  oflkcs  t)f  warden  and  vestryman. 

Mr.  Southworth  married  Juliette  Maria,  daughter  of  Captain  El^cr 
Yale,  of  a  very  old  New  England  family.  Captain  Tliomas  Yale  lost 
his  life  at  Louisville,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  during  the  colonial  wars. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southworth  were  the  parents  of  six  children,  two  of 
whom  are  living,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  son,  John  H.,  is  a  rail- 
road engineer,  residing  in  New  Haven.  The  daughter,  Grace  Elliott, 
became  the  wife  of  James  K.  Parker,  a  member  of  a  New  York  family 
of  English  origin  and  ancient  pedigree.     Of  the  five  children  born  to 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parker  three  are  now  living:  James  Southworlh,  of 
Salem,  New  York,  who  is  a  member  of  the  legislature;  Constance  Eliza- 
beth, who  is  the  wife  of  Benjamin  D.  Ticknor,  of  Great  Barrington; 
and  Edward  Constant  Southworlh  Parker,  who  is  an  ensign  in  the 
navy,  second  in  command  of  the  "  Chauncey,"  when  in  Chinese  waters 
during  the  Japanese-Russian  war.  He  is  an  active  meml)er  of  the 
Protestant  Episcop.al  church.  The  deceased  children  of  James  K.  and 
Grace  Elliott  (Soulhworth)  Parker  were:  Cliarlcs  and  ('arolyn  Yale 
Parker. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Southworth,  which  occurred  in  1876,  when  lie 
had  reached  the  age  of  seventy-four,  was  mourned  by  all  cl.'isses  of  the 
community  in  which  he  had  so  long  resided.  It  was  felt  that  both  the 
town  and  the  county  had  lost  one  whose  life  had  been  an  example, 
the  memory  of  which  would  be  an  inspiration  to  those  coming  after 
him.  Mrs.  Southworlh,  who  was  a  woman  universally  l)elove(l,  sur- 
vived her  huslKuid  i\  numlier  of  years,  passing  away  in  189J. 

THOMAS  P.  WELCH.    . 

The  genial  and  ix)pular  proi)rietor  of  the  (keylock  hotel,  Adams, 
is  a  native  of  Berkshire  county  and  was  born  in  the  town  of  Cheshire, 
August  2,  i860.  His  parents  were  the  late  Patrick  and  Charlotte 
(Ryan)  Welch,  who  were  natives  of  county  Tipperary,  Ireland,  and 
emigratcil  to  the  United  States  at  an  early  age.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
they  came  to  Berkshire  county,  where  they  resided  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives,  and  died  in  Qiesliire,  which  had  been  their  home  for  many 
years.  Patrick  Welch  was  a  tanner  by  trade  and  followed  that  useful 
calling  industriously  during  his  active  life,  llis  wife,  Charlotte  (Uyan) 
Welch,  became  the  mother  of  seven  children,  namely:     Richard,  who  is 
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residing  in  Adams;  Alice,  who  died  in  cIiildlicKxl;  James,  also  deceased: 
Thomas  P.,  the  princiixil  subject  of  this  sketch;  Rllen,  who  is  now  the 
wife  of  Martin  McShehan;  Mary,  the  wife  of  John  Ford;  and  I'Vank 
Welch,  whose  heroic  death  while  endeavoring  to  save  property  at  a  fire 
in  Cheshire  some  ten  years  ago  is  well  remeinbered  by  residents  of  that 
t<)wn.  Thomas  1\  Welch  was  educated  in  the  Cheshire  public  schools. 
Diniu}^^  the  early  years  of  his  active  life  he  was  cnpiged  in  agricidtural 
pursuits  in  his  native  town,  hut  life  upon  a  fanu  was  far  too  sluggish  for 
a  young  man  endowed  with  an  earnest  desire  for  a  more  rapid  advance- 
ment, and  he  accordingly  utilized  his  inherent  resources  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adopting  a  more  congenial  calling.  In  1883  '^^  opened  a  cafe 
in  Adams,  which  was  a  successful  venture  from  the  start,  made  so  in 
no  small  measure  by  his  genial  nature  and  open-handed  hospitality,  and 
he  immediately  acquired  a  wide  spread  popularity  as  a  public  caterer  in 
the  way  of  refreshments.  'J'hat  establishment,  although  profitable  and 
congenial  to  him,  proved  entirely  inadequate  to  conform  to  his  advanced 
ideas  of  business  expansion,  and  when  a  favorable  oi)ix>rtunity  pre- 
sented itself  he  donned  the  habiliments  of  a  full-fledged  boniface,  be- 
coming in  iS()5  proprietor  of  the  lloosac  Valley  TTouse,  Cheshire, 
which  is  now  knt)vvn  as  the  Cheshire  Jnn.  He  next  acquired  i)osses- 
sion  of  the  Adams  House,  Adams,  which  he  conducted  successfully  for 
a  few  years  or  until  lyoi,  when  he  purchased  his  present  hotel  prop- 
erty in  that  town.  ITndcr  his  able  management  the  Greylock  Hotel  has 
obtained  a  high  rqnitation  with  the  traveling  public  for  its  open  hospi- 
tality and  genuine  p^ood  cheer,  and  one  of  its  most  prominent  features 
is  the  genial  landlord  himself,  whose  pleasant  manner  of  greeting  his 
guests  and  kindly  interest  in  providing  for  their  comfort  are  heartily 
appreciated  by  the  numerous  commercial  tourists  and  other  travelers  who 
make  the  Cireylock  their  head(|uarters  during  their  sojourn  in  Adams. 
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Aside  from  his  popularity  as  a  hotel  man  Mr.  Welch  is  a  general  favor- 
ite in  social  and  fraternal  circles.  He  is  an  active  member  of  the 
Benevolent  and  Protective  Order  of  Elks,  the  Ancient  Order  of  Hiber- 
nians, the  Robert  Emmet  Benevolent  Association,  Alert  Hose  Com- 
pany (volunteer  firemen),  and  the  Veteran  Fire  Company  of  Pitts- 
field.  Though  not  an  aspirant  for  public  office  he  takes  a  conspiaious 
part  in  the  councils  of  the  local  Democratic  party  organization,  has  been 
a  mcml)er  of  the  state  committee  and  a  delegate  to  state  conventions, 
also  delegate  to  national  Democratic  convention  at  St.  Ijouis,  1904. 

On  July  26,  1882,  Mr.  Welch  was  united  in  marriage  by  the  late 
Rev.  Father  Moran,  with  Miss  Marcclla  Roman,  daughter  of  Michael 
Roman,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts.  Of  this  union  there  are  two 
children,  namely:     Charles  P.  and  Stella. 

JAMES  M.  BURNS. 

Among  the  residents  of  Pittsfield  retired  from  the  activities  of 
business  life  whose  careers  are  recognized  as  having  been  contributor)^ 
to  the  substantial  business,  social  and  general  development  of  the  com- 
munity is  the  gentleman  whose  name  intro<luces  these  memoirs. 

He  was  born  in  Thompsonville,  Connecticut,  in  1848,  .son  of  Will- 
iam and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Burns  (see  sketch  of  I^uis  Burns  in  this 
publication). 

James  M.  Bums  completed  his  education  at  Wilbraham  Academy 
and  shortly  thereafter  with  an  elder  brother,  David,  entered  into  the 
grocery  business  in  the  store  formerly  occupied  by  Burns-McT-ean.  Sub- 
sequently a  department  for  the  sale  of  house-furnishing  goods  was 
added  to  the  operations  of  Burns  Brothers,  and  this  branch  soon  l)e- 
came  the  especially  significant  and  profitable  feature  of  the  business  of 
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the  firm  and  led  lo  its  establisliniciit  of  a  house- furnishing  goods  store 
in  the  Upiier  Burkink  IJlock,  North  street,  Pittsfield.  After  some 
years  of  association  of  unusual  pecuniary  advantage,  Messrs.  David  and 
James  M.  lUuns  chssolvcd  jwirtnership  and  divided  their  business  proper- 
ties, the  latter  retaining  the  I'ittsficld  store.  He  subsec|uently  removed 
fn»m  the  l^urhank  to  his  cnvn  structure,  the  Burns  Block,  on  North 
street*  and  continued  in  successful  conduct  of  the  business  until  its 
disixisal  by  him  to  11.  P.  Wellington.  He  was  for  a  short  time  there- 
after engaged  in  the  private  linking  business  with  Mr.  Kollin  H. 
Cooke,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burns  &  Cooke,  at  Pittsfield,  a  business 
which  was  abandoned  when  Mr.  Burns  accepted  the  cashiership  of 
Schoharie  County  Bank,  Schoharie,  New  York,  where  he  resided  with 
his  family  until  the  decease  of  his  daughter.  Miss  May  Burns,  when  he 
severed  his  Schoharie  bank  connection  and  returned  to  Pittsfield,  where 
he  has  since  lived  in  retirement. 

He  married  Lilla  Daniels,  of  Hartford,  Connecticut.  They  have 
had  two  children:  William  A.  Burns,  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  the 
daughter  deceased,  as  above  set  forth. 

WILLIAM  A.  BURNS. 

Of  the  younger  members  of  the  Massachu.setts  bar  practicing  at 
Pittsfield,  who  have  won  the  respect  of  their  professional  colleagues  and 
the  confidence  of  (he  pubhc,  William  A.  Burns  finds  appropriate  men- 
tion. He  is  a  son  of  James  M.  and  Lilla  (Daniels)  Burns  and  was  born 
at   Thompsonville,   Connecticut,   January  9,    1875. 

His  initial  schooling  was  obtained  at  Pittsfield  and  his  general  edu- 
cation completed  at  Williams  College,  from  which  institution  he  was 
graduated  with  the  class  of   1897.     He  then    entered    Harvard    Law 
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School,  graduating  tlierefrom  and  being  admitted  to  the  l)ar  in  1900. 
Reluming  to  Pittsfield  lie  entered  the  employ  of  the  law  firm  of  Dawes 
&  Burke,  an  association  which  continued  until  July  i,  1901,  when  Mr. 
Bums  established  himself  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  with  offices 
in  the  Backus  Block. 

As  a  stalwart  and  active  Republican  Mr.  Burns  has  already  obtained 
party  recognition,  being  elected  as  a  representative  from  Pitt^dd  to 
the  state  legislature  in  1903,  and  re-elected  in  1904,  serving  acceptably 
during  the  former  year  on  public  service  and  engrossed  bills  committees 
and  as  a  member  also  of  the  special  recess  committee  on  compensation 
of  state  and  county  officials.  During  1904  he  served  on  engrossed  bills 
and  street  railway  committees,  being  chairman  of  the  former.  Mr. 
Bums  is  junior  warden  of  Crescent  I-xidgc,  F.  &  A.  M.,  and  was  a  charter 
member  of  the  Country  Club.  He  belongs  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
church  of  Pittsfield. 

THOMAS  HENRY  HAYDEN. 

A  member  of  a  very  valuable  class  of  Berkshire  county's  foreign- 
lx)m  citizens  is  Thomas  Henry  Hayden,  a  well  known  resident  of  Lee. 
He  was  bom  in  county  Mayo,  Ireland,  in  1843.  H's  parents  came  to 
the  United  States  in  1847,  locating  at  Lenox  Fumace  (now  Lenox- 
dale),  where  the  father,  John  Hayden,  followed  the  blacksmithing 
« 

trade  until  1852.  In  that  year  he  moved  to  Lee,  where  he  {xissed  the 
remainder  of  his  life,  his  death  occurring  in  1856. 

At  the  age  of  twelve  the  son  Thomas  H.  went  to  work  in  the  old 
woolen  mill  known  as  tlie  Saxony  mill,  owned  by  Platlner  &  Smith. 
This  firm  also  oi^n-ated  a  paper  mill  and  were  the  founders  of  Ihc  grcal 
Smith  Paper  Company  of  today.  After  working  al>out  six  years  in 
the  woolen  mill  Mr.  Hayden  went  to  the  firm's  machine  shop  to  learn 
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his  trade,  and  liow  well  he  acquircil  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  in  1878 
he  t(H>k  charge  of  Ihc  shop  and  has  been  the  foreman  ever  since.     He 
holds  lh(*  |>osilion  of  inasler  niachinisl  of  the  Smith  ikijkt  mills.     The 
fact  that  he  has  worked  for  nearly  half  a  century  for  the  same  firm 
si)eaks  volumes  for  his  ability  and  integrity.     Mr.  Hayden  has  always 
manifested  a  commendable  public  spirit,  and  in  nothing  has  this  been 
more  evident  than  in  his  devotion  to  the  Lee  fire  dei)artment.     His  con- 
nection with  this  organization  began  in  1856,  when  as  a  boy  he  used  to 
carry  the  flag  of  the  company  in  parade.     During  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years  he  served  successively  as  fireman,  foreman  and  first  assist- 
ant engineer,  and  on  the  death  of  Captain  Shannon,  the  chief  engineer, 
was  cIuKsen  to  fill  the  ojIkt,  which  he  still  retains.     Mr.  Hayden  is  a 
member  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and  holds  the  office  of  president 
in  the  Lee  Cornet  Band,  of  which  he  has  been  a  meml^er  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years.     Both  as  a  citizen  and  a  neighbor  Mr.   Hayden  is 
deservedly  popular.     He  is  a  Democrat  in  his  political  affiliations,  and 
a  meml>er  of  St.  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Lee.     Mr.  Hayden 
was  married,  November  26,   1870,  to  Magdalena  Stumpf,  daughter  of 
Philil>  Stumpf.  an  old  resident  of  Lee,  who  died  from  the  eflfects  of 
wounds  received  in  Ixittle  as  a  Federal  soldier.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden 
are  the  i^arents  of  the  following  children :     Thomas  H.,  deceased ;  Mag- 
<lalena   (ILnyden)   Moran,  deceasetl;  Katharyn  E.;  Ellen  J.;  John  P.; 
Robert  H. ;  Francis  S. ;  Mary  G. ;  Agnes  P. ;  Joseph  T. ;  and  William  L. 
They  are  the  grandparents  of  the  following  children :     Magdalen    M. 
Moran,  T.  Joseph  Moran,  and  Gertrude  E.  Moran,  deceased;  A.  Mag- 
dalen Hayden  and  Cathleen  M.  Hayden. 
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LEVI  MORRIS  HOLMES. 

Levi  Morris  Holmes,  proi^rietor  of  the  Berkshire  Business  Col- 
lege and  leading  instructor  of  the  faculty  of  that  important  and  pro- 
gressive educational  institution,  was  born  in  Adams  county,  Indiana, 
August  IT,  1864.  His  primary  education  was  derived  from  the  public 
schools  of  his  native  place,  and  this  was  supplemented  by  a  full  course 
at  the  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio.  Added  to  this  and  in  fur- 
ther preparation  for  his  sul>sequent  career  as  teacher,  he  pursued  spe- 
cial studies  at  the  Eastern  Indiana,  Central  Indiana  and  Northern  In- 
diana Normal  schools,  and  also  took  the  full  course  at  01)crlin  (Ohio) 
Business  College.  His  inceptive  work  as  teacher  was  in  the  public 
schools  of  Adams,  Jay  and  Delaware  counties,  Indiana,  and  following 
this  was  for  eight  years  principal  of  the  business  and  elocution  dciKirt- 
ments  in  Central  Indiana  and  Eastern  Indiana  Normal  schools.  For 
two  years  immediately  prior  to  coming  to  New  England,  he  was  em- 
ployed as  an  expert  accountant  for  individual,  company  and  corporate 
interests.  In  1897  ^^  came  to  Massachusetts,  and  for  one  year  was 
one  of  the  instructors  and  in  charge  of  the  business  department  of 
Bliss  Business  College,  North  Adams.  One  year  later,  July,  1898,  he 
purchased  from  Mr.  A.  S.  Friese  the  Berkshire  Business  College. 

This  institution  is  the  development  of  a  small  school  founded  in 
Pittsfield  in  the  '60s  by  a  Mr.  Carter,  and  was  then  known  as  Carter's 
Commercial  School.  Mr.  Carter  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  Cliick- 
ering,  who  changed  its  name  to  dickering  Commercial  College,  and 
upon  the  latter's  demise  it  was  conducted  by  his  widow.  She  in  turn 
sold  it  to  one  of  her  teachers.  Miss  Carrie  Wcascr,  and  her  successors 
were  Messrs.  Shaw  and  Tangye,  who  changed  the  name  of  the  insti- 
tution to  that  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  known.     \5\to\\  the  dc- 
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cense  of  Mr.  Tangye,  Mr.  Friese,  al)ove  named,  purchased  the  business 
from  the  surviving  partner,  Mr.  Shaw,  who  was  conducting  a  similar 
institution  at  North  Adams.  From  the  outset  of  Mr.  Holmes'  man- 
agement the  sphere  of  usefulness  has  hccn  broadened  hy  a  constantly 
increasing  patn>nage  and  an  added  demand  for  the  services  of  its  grad- 
uates, an<l  has  incidentally  contrihuted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  well 
deserved  reinitation  of  Berkshire  county  for  superiority  in  her  educa- 
tional resomcc^s.  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  work  of 
the  college  is  that  fourteen  of  the  graduates  from  one  of  its  classes, 
that  t)f  T903,  were  added  to  the  staff  of  office  employes  of  one  of  Berk- 
shire county's  greatest  manufacturing  plants.  Tlie  curriculum  of  the 
college  includes  thorough  instruction  in  all  of  the  studies  essential  to 
a  complete  business  education,  namely:  The  business  course,  short- 
hand and  typewriting  course  and  the  pjiglisli  course.  The  first  includes 
bookkeeping,  double  and  single  entry,  business  forms,  rapid  calcula- 
tions, business  arithmetic,  business  penmanship,  business  law,  practical 
grammar,  business  practice,  general  odlce  work,  commercial  jKiper,  Iwink- 
ing,  spelling  and  definitic^ns  and  ofllce  customs.  The  second  includes 
shorthand,  spelling,  penmanship,  typewriting,  punctuation,  letter-press 
copying,  business  correspondence,  business  forms,  practical  office  work, 
arrangement,  filing  letters,  invoices,  and  court  work.  The  third  in- 
cludes arithmetic,  grammar,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  letter  writ- 
ing, business  forms  and  rapid  addition.  These  courses  are  distinct  and 
separate.  A  student  may  take  either  the  business  or  shorthand  course, 
or  combine  the  two.  The  English  course  may  be  taken  for  itself  or  as 
a  pre|>aratory  to  the  others.  Mr.  Holmes  is  of  a  quiet,  unassuming, 
unpretentious  disposition :  careful  in  methods  and  habits  and  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  practical  and  modern  ideas  which  enter  into  all  the  work 
under  his  charge.    He  is  an  earnest  and  firm  believer  in  the  power  and 
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success  of  individual  eflforts,  holding  that  great  benefit  is  derived  for 
both  parties  from  the  placing  of  good,  well-prepared  help  with  good, 
well-meaning  employers — the  right  person  in  the  right  place  meaning 
brilliant  success  for  both.  From  the  many  young  men  and  women 
who  have  gone  out  from  his  care  and  tuition  into  the  active  duties  of 
business  life  in  every  avenue,  making  success  for  themselves  and  em- 
ployers, thus  with  his  plan  of  solving  the  labor  problem,  Mr.  Holmes 
derives  the  greatest  pleasure  in  placing  his  energies  and  institution  at 
the  service  of  the  business  world.  With  these  sterling  quaHlicalions 
and  exalted  methods  of  organizing  and  presenting  a  course  of  study 
for  an  active  business  life  work  it  makes  the  environment  of  Ikrkshire 
Business  College  most  fitting  to  inspire  zeal,  energy  and  higher  business 
motives.  Mr.  Holmes  was  married  Noveml)er  8,  1888,  to  Amanda 
Merrill,  daughter  of  J.  S.  Merrill,  of  Jay  county,  Indiana.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Holmes  have  three  children :  Eva  Beatrice,  Arthur  William  and 
Clarence  Merrill.  They  reside  at  20  Wallace  place,  Pittsfield,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  are  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church.  Mr. 
Holmes  is  a  member  of  the  Indenendent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows. 

WILLIAM  ANDRICW  FAIIF.Y. 

Among  the  younger  merchants  of  Pittsfield  whose  private  enter- 
prise and  public  service  have  alike  appealed  to  the  favor  of  the  citizens 
of  the  county  seat,  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs 
may  be  appropriately  mentioned.  Born  in  Pittsfield,  July  26,  1875, 
educated  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city,  and  finding  his  initial  and  all 
subsequent  employment  there,  he  is  essentially  a  home  product.  Early 
recognized  by  his  political  associates  as  a  man  to  whom  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  office  could  be  safely  entrusted,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
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seven  he  was  nominated  by  (he  Democratic  i)arty  and  electefl  to  the 
State  Legislature,  and  re-elected  tlie  following-  year.  He  demonstrated 
the  wisdom  of  his  constituents  by  serving  acceptably  during  the  first 
year  upon  (he  iMshcries  and  (lame  committee,  and  the  scccmtl  year  upon 
the  Mercantile  AlTairs  comnn'ttc^. 

As  a  Ihw  of  fourteen  William  A.  Fahey  entered  the  employ  of  J. 
\\,  Si  },  J.  iMiright,  shoe  merchants  of  Pittsfield,  and  continued  with 
this  firm  up  to  Septeml)er,  1905,  having  l)een  promoted  from  time  to 
time  to  increasingly  responsible  duties,  until  he  was  recognized  .is  the 
leading  salesman  in  the  employ  of  the  firm,  buying  as  well  as  selling 
therefor,  and  thus  gaining  such  general  insight  into  the  business  as 
well  equipped  him  for  his  entrance  into  the  same  line  on  his  own 
account.  At  the  date  last  mentioned  Mr.  b'ahey,  in  association  with 
Mc.  hVancis  y\.  J'arrcll,  opened  an  admirably  fitted  and  thoroughly  well 
st<»cKc<l  retail  shoe  house  in  the  Merrill  P>lock,  on  North  street,  an  enter- 
prise which  met  with  most  gratifying  success  from  the  outset,  and  which 
gives  promise  of  attaining  a  posititm  second  to  none  in  that  tnule. 

Among  the  local  organizations  which  have  had  an  especial  interest 
for  Mr.  Fahey  and  for  which  his  services  have  been  valuable  is  the 
Retail  Clerks'  Protective  Association,  in  affiliation  with  the  American 
b'edcration  of  [.;ibor,  Mr.  h'ahcy  serving  one  year  as  its  president.  lie 
is  also  actively  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Father  Matthew  Total 
Abstinence  Society,  a  branch  of  the  Diocesan  Union,  and  has  served  as 
its  president,  is  now  (1905)  treasurer  of  the  society,  and  has  served 
as  delegate  to  all  of  the  temi>erance  conventions  that  have  l>een  held  in 
the  Springfield  diocese  for  the  past  fifteen  years.  He  is  a  meinber  of 
the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  ScKicty  of  Pittsfield,  of  St.  Josqih's  church,  and 
the  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  Division  No.  12. 

The  parents  of  Mr.  I'ahcy,  Patrick  and  Anne  (Hynes)  Fahey,  l)oth 
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of  whom  are  deceased,  were  married  in  Ihe  county  Galway,  Ireland,  and 
came  to  the  United  States  in  1864,  locating  in  Pittsfield,  where  he  was 
for  thirty  years  in  the  employ  of  the  Boston  and  Albany  railroad.  Five 
of  the  brothers  of  the  late  PalricJv  Vi\\\cy  also  nunc  to  Uerkshire  aninty, 
and  three  of  these  are  still  residents  of  Pittsfield,  viz:  John,  Edward 
and  Michael — ^John  for  thirty-four  years  also  an  einploye  of  the  Bos- 
ton and  Albany  railroad;  Michael,  a  meml:)er  of  the  ix>lice  force  of 
Pittsfield;  and  Edward,  emi)Ioyed  in  mercantile  pursuits. 

ALMON  EVERETT  TTALT.. 

y\lmon  E.  Hall,  of  Williamstown,  M.assachusetts,  is  a  representa- 
tive of  one  of  the  old  New  England  families.  His  paternal  grandf.ither 
was  Loton  Hall,  a  native  of  Enfield,  Connecticut,  who  removed  to  Ver- 
mont and  settled  upon  a  farm  in  Halifax.  He  married  Rhoda  Nichols 
and  they  became  the  parents  of  four  sons  and  five  daughters. 

Obed  Hall,  son  of  Ijoton  and  Rhoda  (Nichols)  Hall,  was  l)orn  in 
Halifax,  Vermont,  October  12,  1821.  He  spent  his  boyhood  days 
under  the  parental  roof,  while  in  the  public  schools  he  acquired  his  e<lu- 
cation.  He  taught  school  for  several  terms,  lesirned  and  followed  the 
trade  of  blacksmith  and  then  entered  mercantile  life  in  Stamford,  Ver- 
mont, but  afterward  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  lumber. 
He  served  for  a  time  as  town  clerk  and  filled  other  local  offices,  taking 
an  active  part  in  the  management  of  the  town  affairs  and  rendering 
capable  services  because  of  his  patriotic  and  progressive  spirit  that  de- 
sired first  the  welfare  of  his  community.  His  fellow  townsmen  recog- 
nizing his  worth  and  ability  called  him  to  still  higher  offices,  and  he 
acted  as  associate  judge  of  Bennington  county,  also  served  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  constitutional  convention,  where  he  aided  in  framing  the 
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organic  law  of  the  state,  and  was  also  chosen  as  a  representative  to  the 
j^cncral  assenihly  of  Vermont.  He  acted  as  superintendent  of  schools 
in  his  home  town,  and  contributed  to  the  material,  political,  intellectual 
and  moral  activities  of  the  place.  He  served  as  class  leader  and  steward 
of  the  Methodist  Episcojial  church  for  fifty  years,  and  was  superin- 
trndcnt  T>f  the  Stmdny  scluvil  for  thirty  years.  TTc  died  in  Montpclicr, 
Vermont,  Oetolwr  27,  iHgH.  while  attcndinfif  the  lej^islaturc  as  a  mcm- 
hcr.  His  influctice  was  ever  given  on  the  side  of  reform,  right  and 
progress,  and  he  was  known  as  one  of  the  distinctly  representative  men 
of  Rcinn'ngton  county,  honored  and  respected  hy  all  with  whom  he  was 
associated.  Judge  Hall  married  Miss  Susan  Everett,  a  native  of  Hali- 
fax, and  a  daughter  of  Jacob  Everett,  a  prosperous  farmer.  Her  grand- 
father was  Dr.  Jeremiah  Everett,  a  physician  of  Westminster,  Massa- 
chusetts, who  served  as  a  surgeon  in  the  Patriot  army  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war.  He  is  descended  from  a  common  ancestor  with  Gov- 
ernor Edward  Everett.  Mrs.  Hall,  who  survived  her  husband,  made 
her  home  with  her  son,  Almon  E.,  up  to  the  time  of  her  decease,  Octo- 
ber 7,  igoo.  Of  her  children,  the  daughter,  Adelia  M.,  is  the  wife  of 
Rev.  Isiycttc  Nichols,  a  Mcthc^list  minister  l)clonging  to  the  New  Eng- 
land conference. 

Almon  E.  Hall,  the  elder  of  the  children,  was  born  in  Stamford, 
Vermont,  December  6,  1846,  and  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  town  and  at  the  Wesleyan  Academy,  at  Wilbraham,  Massachu- 
setts, subse(|uent  to  which  time  he  entered  the  Wesleyan  University  of 
Middletown,  Connecticut,  from  which  institution  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1872,  winning  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Later 
he  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  the  same  institution. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society,  with  which  he  l^ecame 
affiliated  during  his  college  days.     After  completing  his  course  in  the 
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Boston  University  Theological  School,  he  joined  the  New  England 
Southern  Conference  in  1874  and  was  assigned  to  a  church  in  Dighton, 
Massachusetts,  the  pulpit  of  which  he  had  supplied  during  the  previous 
year.  A  year  later  he  took  charge  of  St.  Paul's  church  in  Providence. 
Rhode  Island,  and  afterward  went  to  West  Dennis,  Massachusetts, 
where  his  lal)ors  were  Jittended  with  gratifying  results,  hut  in  1878, 
owing  to  ill  health,  he  was  forced  to  relinquish  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry and  for  the  next  few  years  was  ohliged  to  abstain  from  active 
labor.  After  a  period  of  rest  on  the  farm  at  Stamford  he  took  charge 
of  a  grist  mill  and  small  store  at  Clarksburg,  Massachusetts,  where  he 
remained  for  two  years.  In  1886  he  purchased  S.  T.  Mather's  general 
store,  which  he  enlarged  and  conducted  until  December,  iQor.  He 
then  sold  that  property  to  Arthur  G.  Bratton,  of  Williamstown,  and  in 
November,  1901,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  manufacture  of  brushes 
under  the  firm  name  of  the  Hall-Hefferman  Brush  Company,  at  46 
Lincoln  street.  North  Adams.  The  firm  manufactures  power  rotary 
brushes  which  are  used  in  cotton  mills,  print  works,  shoe  and  brass 
factories,  and  for  general  polishing.  Mr.  TTall  is  president  of  the  Will- 
iamstown Savings  Bank,  of  which  he  has  been  a  trustee  since  its  incor- 
poration. During  the  summer  of  1904  he  was  elected  to  the  fonner 
office  to  fill  out  the  unexpired  term  of  Dr.  John  Bascom,  who  retired  on 
account  of  ill  health,  and  in  November  of  the  same  year  was  regularly 
elected  president  for  a  full  term.  He  is  thus  actively  identified  with 
the  financial  interests  in  Williamstown,  as  well  as  with  the  productive 
industries  of  northern  Berkshire.  As  bis  moneyed  resources  have  in- 
creased with  his  success  in  business  he  has  invested  quite  largely  in 
real  estate,  having  developed  a  tract  of  land  and  laid  out  Tfall  and 
Maple  streets,  Windsor.  He  has  erected  several  dwellings  on  this 
and  other  property  in  the  town.     Aside  from  his  business  interests 
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Mr.  Hall  lias  omlrilntlcd  in  large  measure  to  various  activities  of  VVill- 
lamslowii.  lie  is  a  Republican  in  bis  |K)litics,  active  in  tbc  work  of 
Ib^  parly  anil  lias  been  a  delegate  to  various  Reintblican  conventions, 
lie  lakes  a  special  interest  in  educational  matters,  assisting  materially 
in  improving  tbe  public  scb(X)Is  of  Stamford,  Vermont,  and  is  also  cbair- 
man  of  tbe  committee  tbat  erected  tbe  Williamstown  bigh  scbool ;  wbilc 
.'is  a  member  of  tbe  scbool  lH)ard  be  rendered  signal  service  in  advanc- 
ing tbe  standard  of  public  education.  He  was  |X)stmaster  of  Williams- 
town  station  from  tbe  time  tbe  office  was  opened  in  1889  until  1896, 
wben  be  was  elected  to  represent  bis  district  in  tbe  state  legislature  and 
bis  son  succeeded  tbe  fatber  as  postmaster.  In  1897  Mr.  Hall  was  re- 
elected to  tbe  general  assembly,  and  during  tbe  two  years  be  spent  in 
tbc  bouse  was  active  on  tbe  floor  and  in  tbe  committee  r(X)ms.  He 
served  on  tbe  ways  and  means  committee,  tbe  liquor  law  commission, 
and  was  clerk  of  tbe  committee  on  education.  He  assisted  in  passing 
an  act  requiring  all  licpiors  carried  by  express  companies  from  license 
to  no  license  towns  to  be  properly  labeled  and  a  record  kept  of  same. 
He  was  also  instrumental  in  securing  tbe  passage  of  tbe  Greylock  Park 
bill,  in  securing  tbe  Nortb  Adams  Normal  Scbool  appropriation,  and 
in  passing  the  law  for  tbc  furlbcr  protection  of  song  birds.  He  alsi^ 
assisted  in  defeating  a  bill  to  exempt  college  property  from  furtber 
taxation. 

On  April  2,  J  874,  Almon  E.  Hall  was  married  to  Caroline  E. 
I»eanl,  of  Digbton,  Massacbusetts,  a  daugbter  of  C'ajirain  J^lisba  1). 
IWard.  He  bas  two  cbildrcn,  Damon  l^verett  Hall,  wbo  won  tbe  de- 
gree of  lUK-bclor  of  Arts  u|K)n  bis  graduation  from  Williams  College 
witb  tbe  class  of  1897,  and  wbo,  baving  studied  law  at  tbe  Boston  Uni- 
versity Law  Scbool,  was  admitted  to  tbe  bar  and  is  now  with  tbe  law 
firm  of  llmlburt,   [ones  &  Calx)t  in  Boston.     He  marrie<l  Miss  Isabel 
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Leigliton,  in  October,  1902,  a  daughter  of  John  I^ighton,  of  Sonier- 
villc,  Massachusetts.  Elizabeth  M.  Hall  is  at  lionic  with  her  parents. 
The  family  reside  at  Williamstown,  where  they  are  prominent  socially. 
Fraternally  Mr.  Hall  is  a  Royal  Arch  Mason  and  also  one  of  the  Sons 
of  the  American  Revolution.  Controlling  extensive  business  interests, 
his  efforts  along  public  lines  have  at  the  same  time  been  far-reaching* 
and  beneficial  and  he  is  to-day  honored  and  respected  throughout  the 
state.  His  efficient  lalx)rs  on  behalf  of  the  public  good  have  won  for 
him  general  recognition. 

FRANKLIN  BURT  COOK. 

Although  alien  to  Berkshire  comity  the  gentleman  whuse  name 
forms  the  caption  of  this  article  has  l)een  for  so  long  a  period  i<lenlirie(l 
with  one  or  other  of  its  inTiw>rtant  interests  as  to  have  long  since  l)ecn 
accepted  as  a  son  of  its  soil,  his  general  education  having  been  com- 
pleted at  Hinsdale  and  a  very  large  share  of  his  business  career  having 
been  within  the  borders  of  the  county. 

He  was  bom  in  Chester,  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts,  March 
16,  1835,  son  of  the  late  John  J.  and  Lucy  S.  (Taylor)  Cook,  also  na- 
tives of  Chester  and  descendants  of  einly  English  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. 

I'he  late  John  J.  Cook  was  a  son  of  Parley  Cook,  a  Guilford,  Con- 
necticut, farmer,  who  settled  in  Chester  toward  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  His  wife  was  T-^>vina  Burl,  whose  father  was  a 
soldier  in  the  patriot  army  during  the  Revolutionary  war. 

'Hie  late  John  J.  Cook,  l>orn  July  13,  1806,  owned  and  oi)erated  a 
small  cotton  mill  at  North  Chester,  where  he  was  also  engaged  in  other 
manufacturing.     He  died  in  March,  1890. 
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John  J.  and  Lucy  S.  (Taylor)  Cook  had  three  children,  a  son 
(the  iniincdiate  subject  of  this  sketch)  and  two  daughters,  Marion  L. 
and  Anna  E.  C'ook,  Ixilh  deceased,  the  former  dying  in  July,  1887,  the 
latter  in  April,  1884. 

Franklin  Burt  Cook  received  his  initial  schooling  in  North  Ches- 
ter and  attended  Hinsdale  Academy  for  one  year,  during  the  latter 
period  l)cing  a  member  of  the  family  of  the  late  Giarles  II.  Plunkett, 
whose  wife,  Nancy  (Taylor)  Plunkett,  was  a  maternal  aunt  of  the 
young  student. 

IJis  schooling  finished  he  returned  to  Chester,  where  he  remained  in 
his  father's  employ  until  1855,  when  he  returned  to  Hinsdale  to  enter 
the  service  of  Charles  11.  Plunkett,  in  the  latter's  general  store  at  tliat 
place,  acting  latterly  as  manager  of  the  business.  Upon  the  latter's  de- 
cease five  yenrs  later  Mr.  Cook  and  Amory  R.  Taylor  purchased  the 
store  in  question  and  continued  its  successful  conduct  in  partnership 
association  under  the  firm  name  of  F.  B.  Cook  &  Company,  up  to  April 
I,  1864,  when  Mr.  Cook  sold  his  interest  therein  to  his  partner. 

Tlic  followinj^  year  lie  entered  the  employ  of  ITayden,  Cicre  &  Com- 
pany, water  faucet,  gas  and  steam  valve  manufacturers,  of  Williams- 
burg, Massachusetts.  Three  years  later  the  firm  locatetl  a  branch  plant 
at  Springfield  and  the  company  was  incoriK)rate<l,  Mr.  Cook  purchasing 
stock  therein  and  being  installed  as  manager  and  treasurer  of  the  Spring- 
field branch,  which  was  operated  under  the  name  of  the  E.  Stebbins 
Company. 

In  1873  Mr.  Cool<,  in  connection  with  Mr.  W.  A.  Taylor,  purchased 
the  remainder  of  the  stock  of  the  company  not  owned  by  Mr.  Cook,  and 
oi)erated  the  plant  in  partnership  association  up  to  its  destruction  by  fire 
in   1875.     Additional  capital  was  then  secured  and  a  new  plant  built 
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and  operated  at  Brightwood,  Mr.  Cook  setting  liis  interest  ttierein  in 
1879. 

Tlie  following'  year,  having  returned  to  Hinsdale,  he  re-estahlished 
himself  in  general  merchandising  and  continued  to  l)e  thus  engage<Lunti1 
1894.  A  period  of  rest  and  recuperation  was  followed  in  1896-7  hy  his 
charge  of  the  Allx-my  office  of  L.  M.  P:iyne,  General  Agent  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 

In  1898  he  was  appointed  to  office,  of  which  he  is  incumbent,  deputy 
collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the  Ninth  Division  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Cook's  name  is  a  synonym  for  uncompromising  integrity,  and 
his  friends  are  only  limited  hy  the  numl)er  of  his  acquaintances. 

He  married,  June  8,  1870,  Aurelia  W.,  daughter  of  Oiarles  H. 
and  Mary  Granger  of  Saco,  Maine.  One  child  lx)ni  of  this  union  <licd 
in  infancy;  Mrs.  Cook  died  April  7,  1871.  Mr.  Cook  is  a  meml)er  of 
Hinsdale  Congregational  Guirch  and  was  its  treasurer  for  a  nunilicr  of 
years.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  and  for  eight  years  treasurer  and 
general  manager  of  Hinsdale  Co-operative  Creamery  Company. 

ORLANDO  CURTIS  RIDWELL. 

The  legal  profession  of  Berkshire  county  has  an  able  and  active 
representative  in  Orlando  Curtis  Bidw^ll,  of  Great  Barrington.  Mr. 
Bidwell  lielongs  to  a  family  which  was  founded  in  America  hy  Thomas 
Bid  well,  who  came  to  and  located  at  Hartford,  Connecticut.  His  son. 
the  Rev.  Adonijah  Bidwell,  came  thence  in  1749  to  western  Massa- 
chusetts, locating  in  Tyringham,  then  known  as  township  No.  i,  and 
soon  became  conspicuous  in  that  section  of  Tyringham  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  town  of  Monterey.  He  was  a  man  of  property  and  pastor 
of  the  first  Congregational  church  in  that  vicinity.     His  son  and  name- 
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sake,  Adoiiijali  l^idwcll,  great-grandfather  of  Orlando  C.  Bidwcll,  was 
a  fanner.  Another  of  the  sons  of  Rev.  Adonljah  Bidwell,  while  a  resi- 
dent of  Stockbridge,  served  as  one  of  the  early  treasurers  of  Berkshire 
county  and  also  as  attorney-general  of  Massachusetts.  Adonijah  Bid- 
well  (2)  had  a  son,  Barnabas  Bidwell,  who  also  followed  agricultural 
pursuits. 

Marshall  S.  Bidwell,  son  of  Barnabas  Bidwell,  was  the  largest 
landowner  in  the  town  of  Monterey,  using  his  estate  as  a  stock  farm 
and  raising  great  numbers  of  horses  and  cattle.  He  took  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  served  several  years  as  chairman  of  the  lx)ard  of 
selectmen,  and  represented  his  town  in  1881  in  the  state  legislature. 
He  was  one  of  the  trustees  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia.  In  re- 
ligious matters  he  adhered  to  the  Congregational  denomination,  and 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  church  of  which  he  was  an  active  mem- 
ber. He  married  Sophia  P.,  daughter  of  John  D.  Bidwell,  a  farmer, 
and  Ihey  were  the  parents  of  two  sons:  William  S.,  who  resides  at 
Monterey,  Massachusetts;  and  Orlando  Curtis,  mentioned  at  length 
hereinafter.  Mrs.  Bidwell  died  in  1901,  and  the  death  of  Mr.  Bidwell 
occurred  in  July,  1902. 

Orlando  Curtis  Bidwell,  son  of  Marshall  S.  and  Sophia  P.  (Bid- 
well)  Bidwell,  was  lx)rn  March  17,  1862,  in  Monterey,  Massachusetts, 
and  received  his  preparatory  education  at  the  Lehigh  school.  He  then 
entered  Williams  College,  from  which  he  w.is  graduated  in  1886. 
Choosing  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  he  began  its 
study  under  the  preceptorship  of  Judge  Seymour  Dexter,  at  Elmira, 
New  York,  and  in  1889  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  In  1890  he  settled 
in  Great  Barrington,  \vhere  he  has  since  remained  and  where  he  has 
been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  in  which  he  has 
secured  for  himself  an  honorable  standing  both  for  legal  penetration 
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and  fair-minded  dealing.  He  also  negotiates  transactions  in  insurance 
and  real  estate.  He  is  a  member  and  chairman  of  the  prudential  com- 
mittee of  the  fire  district  and  a  member  of  the  school  committee.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Lil>rary  Association,  in  which  he  holds  the  office  of 
clerk.  Since  1895  he  has  been  treasurer  of  the  Housatonic  Agricultural 
Society,  and  since  1900  one  of  the  trustees  of  Great  Barrington  and  a 
iTiember  of  the  investment  committee  and  attorney  for  the  Great  Bar- 
rington Savings  Bank.  He  is  a  member  of  Cincinnatus  Lodge,  F.  & 
A.  M.,  and  Monument  Chapter,  R.  A.  M.,  and  has  served  as  district 
deputy  grand  master  of  the  Fifteenth  Masonic  District  of  Massachu- 
setts. He  is  a  Republican  politically  and  a  member  of  the  Congrega- 
tional church.  He  married,  in  1891,  Helen  B.,  daughter  of  Rev.  Henry 
M.  Higley,  a  Congregational  minister  of  Salamanca,  New  York.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bidwell  have  four  children:  Margaret,  Marshall,  Gertrude 
and  Helen.    Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bidwell  are  active  in  church  work. 


WILLIAM  J.  DE  VALL. 

A  macliinist  of  exceptional  ability,  a  merchant  of  enterprise  and  a 
citizen  of  excellent  repute  is  he  whose  name  is  the  title  of  this  narrative. 
He  was  born  in  Ulster  county,  New  York,  June  22,  1848,  son  of  the 
late  William  and  Hannah  (Purdy)  De  Vail,  also  natives  of  Ulster 
county,  the  former  of  Frencli,  the  latter  of  Dutch  lineage. 

George  De  Vail,  the  grandfather  of  the  late  William  De  Vail,  emi- 
grated from  France  and  came  to  the  American  colonies  some  years  prior 
to  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  locating  in  Ulster  county,  New  York, 
where  he  {xirchased  and  cultivated  a  farm.  Of  his  children,  John  De 
Vail  succeeded  to  the  homestead  farm,  married  Betsey  Longyer  and 
reared  a  large  family  of  children,  of  whom  the  second  in  order  of  birth 
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was  William  De  Vail,  born  1786.  He,  too,  tilled  the  soil  of  a  farm  in 
Ulster  county,  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  and  to  this  he  added  to 
his  holdini^s  other  adjoininj^  farmin,i»f  lands  until  lie  had  IxiaMiic  the  lead- 
ing* realty  owner  in  the  valley  which  early  became  and  is  still  known  as 
De  Vail  T follow.  Ife  was  a  Icadinj^:  man  in  community  affairs  .and  held 
various  local  ofTices.  Ife  met  his  death  in  1859  througli  l)einp  thrown  by 
a  restive  younj»:  horse.  Of  his  children,  William  J.  De  V.ill  received  a 
public  school  education  and  as  a  young  man  was  employed  in  the  freight 
carrying  business  on  the  Hudson  river.  He  subsequently  found  employ- 
ment in  the  mills  of  the  A.  T.  Stewart  Convpany,  at  Catskill,  New  York, 
where  he  served  as  overseer  in  the  shawl  making  plant  and  incidental  to 
this — I^eing  of  a  decided  mechanical  turn  of  mind — acquired  a  very 
thorough  knowledge  of  sewing  machine  construction. 

Hirough  this  his  services  were  sought  in  1883  1>y  Jolm  L.  Brady, 
then  agent  at  Pittsficld  for  the  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company,  and 
for  two  years  Mr.  De  Vail  assisted  Mr.  Ihady  in  lx)th  the  sales  and  re- 
pair <lc|>artments  of  his  establishment. 

In  1885,  u|)on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.*  Brady,  Mr.  De  Vall's 
services  were  secured  for  the  charge  of  the  numerous  Singer  inachines 
in  the  D.  M.  Collins  Com)>any*s  Knitting  Mills  at  Pittsfield,  an  associa- 
tion which  was  maintained  to  the  nnitual  satisfaction  and  profit  of  em- 
ployers and  employed  up  to  1896.  In  the  latter  year,  when  the  merits 
of  the  then  new  safety  bicycles  were  the  subject  of  press  and  general 
comment,  Mr.  De  Vail,  l)elieving  that  there  was  a  promising  future  for 
that  industry,  established  himself  in  a  bicycle  salesroom  and  repair  shop 
on  Bank  Row,  Pittsfield,  remaining  in  that  exclusive  Inisiness  at  the  lo- 
cation named  until  1900.  By  this  time  the  automobile  had  usurped  the 
first  j)lace  in  pofwilar  favor  at  the  expense  of  the  bicycle,  and  Mr.  De  Vail 
decided  uiK>n  engaging  in  mercantile  i>iirsuits  in  conjunction  with  the 
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old  business.  He  consequently  removed  the  latter  to  the  rear  of  277 
North  street,  stocking:  the  large  store — the  front  of  the  premises  name*. 
— with  miscellaneous  merchandise,  having  as  si^cialties  news,  maga- 
zine, stationery  and  phonograph  dciwrtments.  lie  also  established  a  cir- 
culating library,  the  institution  of  its  kind  of  the  county  seat. 

He  married,  January  23.  1868,  Mary,  daugiiter  of  the  late  John 
Van  Steenberg,  a  farmer  of  Delaware  county,  New  York,  of  Holland 
extraction.  Two  daughters  bom  of  this  marriage  are  Barlxira,  wife  of 
Qiarles  Linberg,  patternmaker  for  E.  D.  Jones  Sons'  Comi>any,  and 
Georgianna  De  Vail.  The  family  residence  is  265  West  street  and  its 
members  belong  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Pittsfield. 


•      GEORGE  BROWNING. 

The.  Browning  family  are  of  English  descent,  and  first  settled  in 
this  country  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Rhode  Island. 

Ephraim  Browning,  of  Charleston,  Rhode  Island,  the  founder  of 
the  family  in  America, 'and  Rebecca  Clark,  of  South  Kingston,  Rhode 
Island,  were  married  on  March  i,  1787,  and  were  the  parents  of  the 
family  of  children  who  settled  in  this  section  of  the  country.  Their 
children  were:  Gideon  C,  bom  in  1788;  Rebecca,  born  in  1792; 
Charles,  bom  in  1795;  Betsey,  born  in  1797;  Matilda,  born  in  1799; 
John  C,  born  in  1801 ;  Anson,  born  in  1804;  and 

Horace  Browning,  l)orn  Deceml)er  31,  1808,  married,  Deceniljer 
31,  1834,  Catherine  R.  Wells,  of  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  and  this  mar- 
riage united  the  most  prominent  family  of  the  neighboring  county  of 
Franklin  and  the  Browning  family  of  this  vicinity.  They  made  their 
home  in  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  and  were  the  i)arents  of  the  following 
named  children:     Noah  Wells,  bora  March    15,   1836;   Sarah   Reid, 
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iMirn  April  3,  183H,  became  tlic  wife  of  Pratt  Stone,  and  tlicy  reside  in 
Florence,  Alabama;  Frederic,  born  July  11,  1840,  and  his  death  oc- 
curicd  in  New  Orleans  in  1869;  Arthur,  born  January  6,  1843,  died  at 
Rowe  in  1882;  Catherine  W.,  born  February  15,  1846,  became  the 
wife  of  Dr.  D.  W.  Deane,  of  Washington,  D.  C;  George,  born  July 
6,  1848,  mentioned  hereinafter;  John  W.,  born  February  24,  1851,  is 
married,  and  resides  with .  his  family  in  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Helen, 
born  November  2,  1853,  died  at  the  age  of  four  years. 

George  Browning,  of  Dalton,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
was  born  July  6,  1848,  at  Rowe,  Massachusetts,  and  spent  the  first 
nine  years  of  his  life  there.  He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  town, 
which  was  then  an  enterprising  village,  in  which  his  g^ndfather  oper- 
ated a  mill  and  his  father  was  a  manufacturer  of  wooden  planes  such 
as  carpenters  use.  George  spent  four  years  of  Ins  life  in  Deerfield, 
where  he  attended  school,  and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years  he  went  to 
live  with  John  Wells,  late  judge  of  the  Massachusetts  supreme  bench, 
in  Chico[)ee,  Massachusetts.  T'or  two  years  he  was  an  employe  of  the 
First  National  Bank  of  Qiicopee.  When  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
he  formed  a  partnership  with  D.  C.  Colby  in  the  harness  business  in 
Holyoke,  and  this  is  the  trade  he  has  followed  more  or  less  ever  since. 
On  account  of  impaired  health  he  has  tried  to  secure  lighter  work,  but 
each  time  has  been  compelled  to  relinquish  his  position.  He  was  clerk 
in  the  patent  office  in  Washington,  D.  C,  for  a  short  period  of  time; 
traveled  for  W.  U.  Lyht,  a  whip  manufacturer  of  Westfield,  Massa- 
clniscits;  in  1872  he  sclllcd  in  Cheshire,  buying  out  the  shop  of  W.  R. 
Scrivens,  which  he  conducted  for  nine  years,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by 
the  |)osto(rice;  for  a  number  of  years  he  managed  a  branch  store  for  a 
large  Waterbury  concern  at  Thompston,  Connecticut;  in  1886  he  re- 
turned to  Cheshire,  resided  there  until  1891,  during  which  time  he  was 
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in  iK)or  health,  and  in  1892  built  a  honic  in  DaUon,  where  he  has  since 
resided.  February  18,  1873,  Mr.  Browning  married  Imogene  Bryant, 
born  September  i,  1852,  a  daughter  of  James  and  Jennette  (Ryder) 
Bryant,  of  Cheshire,  Massachusetts.  Their  children  are:  Imogene  Bry- 
ant, born  March  12,  1875,  died  in  infancy;  Julian,  l)orn  July  23,  1877, 
deceased;  Uoy,  born  December  23,  1880;  and  Uolwrt  Wells,  born  June 
8,  1884.  The  two  l)oys  reside  with  their  parents  on  John  street,  Dalton« 
Massachusetts. 

RARLK  GREY  B.ALDWTN. 

The  gentleman  whose  name  intro<luces  this  narrative  was  principal 
of  the  high  school  of  Pittsfield  from  1877  to  1881,  and  is  accredited  with 
having  rendered  as  efficient  service  in  that  cai>acity  as  any  of  the  edu- 
cators who  had  preceded  or  have  succeeded  him.  Immediately  following 
his  retirement  from  the  principalship  named  he  established  a  preparatory 
school,  the  Wendell  Hall  School,  which  was  successfully  conducted  for 
several  years. 

Earle  G.  Baldwin  was  a  native  of  Coventry,  Orleans  county,  Ver- 
mont, born  Deceml)er  9,  1847,  son  of  John  and  Enieline  (llirasher) 
Baldwin,  the  former  a  native  of  Westminster,  the  latter  of  Coventry, 
Vermont,  and  both  descendants  of  early  English  settlers  of  New  Eng- 
land. The  late  John  Baldwin  was  a  Baptist  prejicher  whose  ministerial 
services,  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century,  were  given  to  various 
charges  in  the  state  of  his  nativity.  He  was  lx>rn  in  1808,  married  in 
early  manhood  and  died  in  1875.  O^  '^^^  children,  Earle  Grey  Baldwin 
received  a  lilieral  general  education,  which  was  completed  at  Amherst 
College  in  1871.  Immediately  thereafter  his  services  were  sought  for 
the  position  of  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Norwalk,  Connecticut, 
whence  he  went  to  Palmer,  Massachus<tts,  to  occupy  a  similar  i)osition 
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for  the  following  year.  In  1877  he  .nccepted  the  PitlsficUI  i)osition  as 
alH)vc  mentioned.  Since  the  close  of  his  school  connection  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  l)ccn  variously  cnj>[;ige(l  in  journalistio  work,  for  four  years  of  the 
period  puhlishing  a  l^nox  society  pajKT,  Lenox  Life,  He  served  as 
president  of  the  Berkshire  County  Teachers'  Association  in  1879  and 
1880,  and  during  this  time  a  numl>cr  of  llie  most  distinguished  edu- 
cators of  the  period  lectured  hefore  that  hody. 

lie  married  in  1872,  at  Amherst,  Margaret  IC,  daughter  of  Rev. 
F^liny  H.  White,  a  former  Congregational  minister  of  Coventry.  Rev. 
While  was  widely  and  favorahly  known  in  Vermont  as  one  of  the  most 
ahle  and  brilliant  pulpit  orators,  a  trenchant,  forceful  writer,  and  with 
an  especially  wide  range  of  historical  knowledge.  For  some  years  prior 
to  his  decease  he  was  president  of  the  V^eniiont  Historical  Society,  and 
it  was  during  his  incuml)ency  of  that  oflice  tlial  some  of  the  nK)st  valuable 
acquisitions  to  its  archives  were  secured.  Mrs.  Margaret  K.  (White) 
Baldwin  is  registrar  of  Peace  Party  Chapter,  Daughters  American  Rev- 
olution, of  l^ittsfield. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  IJaldwin  have  two  children:  William  F-arle  Baldwin, 
one  of  the  ])roprictors  of  the  New  York  weekly  magazine  known  as 
"Automobile  Topics/'  lie  married  Edith  Brigham,  a  young  lady  of 
Dorchester,  Massachusetts.  The  second  child,  Winifred  May  Baldwin, 
is  an  operatic  singer  with  a  mezzo-soprano  voice,  now  (1905)  under 
engagement  witli  that  well-known  impresario,  Henry  W.  Savage.  The 
family  reside  at  66  Pomeroy  avenue  and  attend  the  First  Congregational 
church. 
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MARTIN  M.  BROWN,  M.  D. 

This  successful  medical  practitioner  and  prominent  citizen  of  North 
Adams  is  of  early  New  England  origin  on  both  sides,  being  a  lineal 
descendant  in  the  ninth  generation  of  Chad  Browne,  through  Daniel, 
Jatez,  William,  Eleazar,  Jonas,  Harvey  and  Russell  D.  Brown.  He  is  also 
descended,  directly  and  collaterally,  from  several  of  the  Mayflower  Pil- 
grims, namely:  Governor  William  Bradford,  through  William,  Will- 
iam, William,  Israel,  Ahner,  l^lislia  and  Susanna,  wlio  married  Jonas 
Browne;  Richard  Warren,  Elder  William  Brewster,  John  and  Priscilla 
(Mullins)  Aldcn,  through  their  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  married  Will- 
iam Pabodic,  and  her  daughter  Ruth,  Edward  Dotey,  George  Soule, 
John  Rowland  and  John  Tilley.  Tlie  Hearnden,  White,  Scott,  Jencks, 
Ballard,  Smith,  Angell,  Mowry,  Inman,  Ccx>k,  Thomi>son,  Reed,  Por- 
ter, Bartlett,  Delano,  Peterson,  Edson,  and  Bennett  families  were  also 
among  his  ancestral  connections.  Daniel  Brown,  son  of  Chad  Browne, 
married  Alice  Hearnden,  daughter  of  Benjamin  Hearnden. 

Martin  M.  Brown,  M.  D.,  son  of  Russell  D.  Brown,  was  born  in 
Jacksonville,  Windham  county,  Vermont,  July  13,  1863,  son  of  Russell 
D.  .ind  Eli/a  (Millard)  Brown.  His  grandparents  were  Harvey  anti 
Lucinda  (Fuller)  Brown,  the  former  of  whom  was  l)orn  Deceml)er  8, 
1801,  and  his  wife  was  born  August  14,  1808.  Both  were  natives  and 
life  long  residents  of  Vermont,  l>elonging  to  early  settled  families  of 
that  state.  Harvey  Brown  was  one  of  the  prosperous  farmers  and 
prominent  residents  of  Jacksonville  in  his  day,  having  served  upon  the 
board  of  selectmen,  represented  his  district  in  the  legislature  and  acted 
as  a  justice  of  the  peace.  His  death  occurred  February,  1873,  and  his 
wife,  whom  he  married  in  1827,  died  July  8,  1882.  They  were  tlie 
parents  of  eight  children,  namely:     Philo  Harvey,  l)orn  January   16, 
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1829,  died  November  29,  1856;  Horton  Lewis,  born  September  12, 
1830;  Elliott  Alvin  and  Alma  Eleanor,  twins,  who  were  bom  August 
i(>,  iS^j;  Kiisscll  I).,  whose  hirth  will  Ik;  recorded  presently;  Frederick 
P.,  l)()rn  March  31,  1840,  died  January  14,  1887;  Nancy  A.,  born  Febru- 
ary 28,  1842;  and  Orland  J.,  lx)rn  February  2,  1848.  Philo  H.  Brown 
married  Lucy  Sophia  Dalrymple,  who  is  no  longer  living.  Horton 
Lewis  Brown,  who  is  now  an  extensive  produce  merchant  in  Chicago, 
Illinois,  married  Casscndana  L.  Hicks.  T'lliolt  A.  Brown,  who  is  residing 
in  Jacksonville,  Vermont,  married  Mary  Hamilton.  Alma  E.  is  now 
the  widow  of  Charles  Franklin  Grittin,  of  Halifax,  Vermont.  Fred- 
erick P.  Brown  married  Ella  Preston.  Nancy  A.  is  the  wife  of  William 
M.  Sanford,  of  Stamford,  Vermont.  Orland  J.  Brown  is  now  a  leading 
physician  and  surgeon  of  North  Adams. 

kuj?sell  I).  Brown,  the  father  of  Dr.  Martin  M.  Brown,  was  born 
in  Jacksonville,  August  18,  1835.  Having  acquired  a  good  education 
he  taught  in  the  district  schools  of  his  native  town  for  some  time  dur- 
ing the  winter  season,  hut  with  this  exception  the  active  period  of  his 
life  has  \ytQ\^  devoted  to  agriculture,  in  which  he  has  realized  excellent 
results.  In  1899  he  retired  from  the  activities  of  life  and  is  now  re- 
siding in  North  Aflams.  He  w^as  married  in  Clarksburg,  Massachusetts, 
August  28,  1862,  to  Miss  Eliza  C.  Millard,  a  native  of  Stamford,  Ver- 
mont. The  children  of  this  union  are:  Martin  M.,  M.  D.,  the  princiiwl 
subject  of  this  sketch ;  Eugene  Henry,  horn  April  9,  1865,  married  Angie 
Bishop;  Edgar  Russell,  I)orn  March  10,  1870,  married  Helen  Miner,  of 
New  Haven,  Vermont;  Eflle  Loretta,  l)orn  August  31,  1871,  is  now 
the  wife  of  Burton  B.  Fitch,  of  North  Adams;  and  Rufus  Leslie,  born 
May  24,  1877,  ^'so  a  resident  of  that  city. 

Having  studied  preliminarily  in  the  district  schools  of  Jacksonville, 
Martin  M.  Brown  went  to  Chicago  when  sixteen  years  old  and  was  em- 
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])I()yc(l  in  his  uncle's  store.  At  llie  cxi>iralion  nf  Iwo  years  lie  relnriicti 
lo  New  luigland  for  llic  pnriHisc  of  i)rq)arinji  himself  for  a  professitnial 
life,  and  took  up  the  preliminary  study  of  medicine  under  the  direction 
of  his  uncle,  Dr.  Orland  J.  Brown,  of  North  Adams,  at  the  same  time 
attending  the  high  school  in  that  cily,  from  which  he  was  graduated  in 
1886.  lie  inimediately  entered  the  Rush  Mc<lical  College,  Chicag<i, 
where  he  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  two  years  later,  and 
was  at  once  appointed  house  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  Chicago  Pres- 
byterian Hospital.  Resigning  that  post  a  year  later  to  accept  one  of  a 
similar  character  in  the  Cook  County  Hospital,  he  served  that  institu- 
tion with  marked  efficiency  for  one  year,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he 
resigned  and  for  the  succeeding  fifteen  months  served  as  surgeon  to  the 
Union  Hospital  at  Ironwood,  Michigan.  In  1891  he  returned  to  North 
Adams,  where  he  has  ever  since  practiced  his  profession  with  gnitifying* 
success,  and  his  ability  as  a  general  practitioner  has  obtained  wide-spread 
recognition.  Although  practicing  with  equal  skill  both  medicine  and 
surgery  he  has  a  decided  preference  for  the  last  named  branch  of  his 
profession,  and  is  now  serving  as  visiting  surgeon  to  the  North  Adams 
Hospital.  Dr.  Brown  is  quite  active  in  civic  affairs,  especially  in  mat- 
ters relative  to  public  education,  and  has  served  two  terms  upon  the 
school  l)oard,  a  portion  of  that  time  as  its  chairman.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachu.setts  State,  the  Berkshire  District,  the  North  Berkshire 
and  the  Union  Medical  Societies,  having  served  as  president  of  the 
two  county  organizations,  and  in  addition  to  the  alx)ve  he  affiliates  with 
Lafayette  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Com|K)site  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons;  St.  Paul's  Commandery,  Knight  Temi)lars,  of  North 
Adams,  and  Melha  Temple,  Ancient  and  Accepted  Nobles  of  the  Onler 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine,  of  Springfield.  He  is  also  a  menil)er  of  Onega 
Lodge,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  of  Wells  Encampment,  an<l 
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of  Olympian  J^><lge,  Kni«:lils  of  l*ylliias.  Aside  from  his  eiidcavors 
to  safeguard  as  far  as  [Kissihlc  the  liealtli  of  the  community,  he  is  act- 
ively interested  in  its  moral  and  religious  welfare  as  well,  IxMug  a 
leading  nieml)cr  of  the  Universalisl  church,  and  for  the  i^st  twelve  years 
he  has  served  uiK)n  its  executive  lx)ard,  and  as  superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  school.  On  June  3,  1893.  Dr.  Brown  w^as  united  in  marriage 
with  Miss  Mary  L.  ]>Ial\eslee,  daughter  of  Lorenzo  S.  and  I^cstina 
(Bemis)  Blakeslee.  'lliey  have  had  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  Orland 
B.,  neither  of  whom  are  now  living. 


HON.  TIRNRY  LAURRNS  DAWES. 

Henry  Laurens  Dawes  was  lx)rn  at  Cummington,  Hampshire 
comity,  Massachusetts,  Octol^er  13,  1816.  His  family  is  a  branch  of 
that  of  the  s;une  tiame  which  is  distinguished  in  politics  and  literature 
in  eastern  Massachusc^tts.  lie  graduated  at  Yale  University  in  the  cl;iss 
of  iS3().  While  a  student  at  law  he  taught  school  and  edited  the  Green- 
field Gazette.  Me  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1842,  and  commeJiced  prac- 
tice at  North  Adams,  wliere,  for  a  time,  he  edited  the  Transcript.  He 
also  represented  the  town  in  the  legislatures  of  1848,  1849  ^"^^  1852, 
and  in  the  constitutional  convention  of  1853.  '"  ^^50  he  was  elected  to 
the  state  senate.  From  1853  until  1857  he  was  district  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  Massachusetts.  In  1857,  there  I)eing  a  very  decisive 
contest  landing  regarding  the  future  st«itus  of  iK)litical  |)arties,  Mr. 
Dawes,  I)eiug  the  exiHMient  of  Repuhlicati  principles  in  the  westernmost 
district  of  Massjichusctts,  was  chosen  l>y  a  large  majority  over  tlie  Dem- 
ocratic and  American  candidates.  And  he  rei>resental  this  district  until 
1874,  when  he  declined  a  renomination.  In  the  following  session  of  the 
legislature  he  was  clu>scn  a  senator  of  the  United  Slates,  and  served  in 
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that  capacity  for  many  years.  Upon  the  expiration  of  his  last  term  lie 
declined  re-election,  and  Henry  Cal)ot  Loilge  was  his  successor.  Hon. 
Henry  L.  Dawes  was  for  many  years  a  citizen  of  Pittsfield,  Massachu- 
setts.    His  death  occurred  February  5,  1903. 

GEORGE  FRANKLIN  MILLER. 

George  Franklin  Miller,  whose  business  activity,  extensive  con- 
nections with  fraternal  interest  and  eflRcient  labor  in  lx?ha!f  of  public 
good  have  brought  him  a  general  recognition  in  North  Adams  and  west- 
ern Massachusetts,  was  born  in  Schaghlicoke,  Rensselaer  county,  New 
York,  January  16,  1847.  His  father,  Joseph  Miller,  the  carriage  manu- 
facturer of  Greenwich,  New  York,  resided  at  that  place  for  seventy 
years,  a  period  exceeding  that  of  any  other  inhabitant,  and  died  there  in 
the  spring  of  1905. 

George  F.  Miller  acquired  his  preliminary  education  in  the  schools 
of  his  native  town,  and  subsequently  attended  Union  Village  Academy, 
Greenwich,  of  which  institution  Chester  Arthur  was  also  a  pupil.  He 
arrived  in  North  Adams  in  1867,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  years, 
and  here  received  the  appointment  of  internal  revenue  collector,  acting 
in  that  capacity  for  three  years,  on  the  expiration  of  which  period  he 
l^ecame  bookkeeper  for  Mr.  Walden,  one  of  the  selectmen  of  the  old 
town.  Later  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  line  of  insurance,  conduct- 
ing a  general  fire  insurance  business  on  Main  street  from  1867  to  1878, 
and  since  then  in  the  Burlingame  Block.  In  pid>lic  aflfairs  he  has  con- 
tinued prominent,  serving  as  treasurer  of  the  North  Adams  fire  district 
for  five  years,  while  for  eleven  years  he  was  chaimian  of  the  l)oard  of 
assessors.  Mr.  Miller  is  identified  with  various  fraternal  organizations. 
He  belongs  to  Greylock  Lodge  A.  F.  &  A.  M.;  Composite  Chapter,  R. 
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A.  M.;  St.  Paul  Cominandery,  K.  T. ;  and  is  cliaimian  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Masonic  Hall.  lie  has  held  office  of  district  deputy 
g^rand  hig^h  priest  of  Berkshire  county,  and  was  one  of  the  charter  niem- 
l)ers  of  his  lodjre,  chapter,  and  coniniandery,  while  of  the  chapter  he  is 
a  past  master,  past  hij;h  priest  and  i>ast  commander.  He  is  in  thorough 
sympathy  with  the  work,  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  the  order,  and  in 
him  is  exemplified  the  l)eneficent  spirit  of  the  craft.  Mr.  Miller  was 
married  to  Miss  Idclla  Adams,  a  dauj^hter  of  Jas|)er  Hyde  Adams,  who 
was  a  pronn'ncnt  and  highly  resi)cctc(l  business  man  of  North  Adams  and 
was  a  descendant  in  the  eighth  generation  of  Henry  Adams,  of  Brain- 
tree,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Miller  h.id  two  children,  Harry  A., 
and  l^llsie,  but  the  son  died  in  his  twenty-fourth  year.  He  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Amherst  College,  and  following  the  completion  of  his  education 
joined  his  father  in  business,  but  died  very  suddenly  about  a  year  later. 

CKOKCK  COFl^N  HUBBRL. 

A  con.scientious  and  skillful  dental  practitioner  and  a  good  citizen 
is  he  whose  name  intnxluccs  this  sketch.  He  was  born  June  i,  1870, 
in  Htidson,  New  York,  ?^m  of  Edgar  Ci,  and  Josephine  (Groat)  Hub- 
hel,  lK)th  natives  of  Hudson  and  respectively  of  English  and  ]^>ench 
descent.  Edgar  (].  Hubbel,  a  former  resident  of  Pittsfield,  and  for 
sixteen  years  librarian  of  the  Athenaeum,  is  now  a  resident  of  New 
Haven.  Connertictit,  where  he  re])resents  the  New  York  Mutual  Life 
Insuraticc  Company  as  si)ecial  agent.  Mr.  Hubbel  served  in  the  civil 
war  as  second  lieutenant  in  the  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninth  New 
York,  the  famous  regiment  known  as  "  Molineux  Bears." 

George  CofTin  Huhlwl  was  graduated  from  PittsficUrs  high  school, 
(lass  of  '87,  then  entering  the  dental  department  of  the  University  of 
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Pennsylvania,  subseciuently  attending  and  being  graduated  from  IMiila- 
delphia  Dental  College,  class  of  '90.  The  first  year  of  liis  practice  was 
spent  in  Bristol,  Connecticut,  following  which  he  was  engaged  in  prac- 
tice at  Torrington,  Connecticut,  up  to  1895,  when  failing  health  mani- 
fest in  pulmonary  weakness,  caused  by  too  close  application  to  a  large 
and  growing  practice,  necessitated  his  temporary  withdrawal  from  his 
profession.  Two  years  of  oul-door  life  and  exercise,  si>ent  largely  in 
IHorida,  restored  him  to  g(w)d  hcallh,  and  in  iR<>7  ho  returned  to  Pitts- 
field,  resuming  his  dental  practice,  in  which  he  has  continued  to  lie  sue- 
cessfully  engaged.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Western 
District  Dental  Societies;  the  Berkshire  Automobile  Club,  and  INlts- 
field  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  being  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  last  named 
organization.  A  trophy  l^elonging  to  Dr.  Hubbel,  of  which  he  is  justly 
proud,  is  the  stuffed  skin  of  a  nine  iiound  and  two  ounce  black  Ijass 
taken  by  him,  the  largest  fish  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  caught  in 
Berkshire  county.  Dr.  Hubbel  married,  October  5,  189J,  l^ve  I-je- 
Baron,  daughter  of  Hon.  John  H.  Manning  (see  sketch,  this  work). 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Hubbel  have  two  children:  Huelat  Newton  and  Grace 
Jose])hine  Hubl)el.  The  family  reside  at  104  Rlizal)eth  street,  and 
attend  St.  Stephen's  l^piscojial  church. 

SALMON  BURUNGAMK. 

Salmon  Burlingame,  at  one  time  a  prominent  business  man  of 
North  Adams  and  a  prominent  representative  of  the  maiuifacturing  in- 
terests, was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  his  birth  having  occurred  in 
Scituate,  February  11,  1800.  He  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  Mercy 
(Salisl^ury)  Burlingame.  When  a  youth  of  twelve  years  his  |)arents, 
with  their  si.K  children,  came  to  North  Adams,  Massjichusetts. 
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At  the  aj^c  of  seventeen  Salmon  Bnrlingame  went  to  Povvnal, 
Verninnl,  where  he  entered  n|Kin  a  two  years'  apiwenticeship  with 
Mr.  Artemas  Crittenden,  in  order  to  learn  the  trade  of  making  satinet. 
When  he  liad  completed  his  term  of  indentnre  he  returned  to  North 
Adams.  In  iSjCi,  in  connection  with  Mr.  Crittenden,  he  built  a  mill  on 
the  present  site  of  the  Miner  school  at  the  **Union.''  Here  they  conducted 
business  tmtil  iHj(>,  when  he  sold  out.  lie  afterward  occtipied  a  mill 
ownni  at  the  lime  by  Turner  and  Lallin,  .stibsc(|tiently  the  (lould  mill, 
situated  on  the  river  Uank  l)etween  the  h^ag'^  "^i"  ^"^'  Union  street. 
Here  he  manufactured  woolen  gocxls,  principally  .satinets,  and  was  con- 
ducting a  prosperous  business  when  the  year  1837  involved  the  country 
in  a  disastrous  financial  panic,  an<l  Mr.  lUtrlingame,  together  with  many 
others,  met  with  serious  business  reverses.  11ie  failure  of  others  caused 
his  own  failure.  All  which  he  had  invested,  together  with  the  manufac- 
tured products  of  the  business,  was  lost,  and  he  was  left  almost  penni- 
less. There  was  also  the  burden  of  a  large  indebtedness  still  upon  him, 
but  years  afterward  he  discharged  this  to  Ihe  full  extent,  |>aying  lioth 
principal  and  interest.  It  Iwcame  the  one  great  object  of  his  life,  and 
although  there  was  no  legal  obligalion  that  he  shotdd  follow  this  course, 
he  found  il  lo  \k  a  moral  duty,  and  was  not  content  tintil  he  had  fully 
recom|KMised  every  one  to  wbom  he  was  indebted.  lM)llowing  the  fail- 
ure of  his  business  as  a  w(M»len  manufacturer  he  started  out  again  in  life, 
the  second  time  without  capital,  lie  was  resolute  and  determined,  how- 
ever, and  this  proved  the  basis  of  the  success  which  came  to  him  in  later 
years.  In  1839  '^^  ptnchased  the  drug  store  of  Dr.  E.  Norman,  which 
was  kept  in  a  building  l^longing  to  Captain  Edward  Richmond  on  Main 
street,  and  for  eiglit  years  conducted  this  mercantile  enterprise  alone. 
In  1847  Mr.  (I.  W.  Hradford  was  admitted  to  jKirtnership,  and  at  the 
same  time,  he  having  Ixuight  the  rerd  estate  of  Mr.  Richmond,  erected  on 
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the  same  site  a  larjje  three-story  brick  building'  known  as  the  New  Brad- 
ford block,  in  the  lower  story  of  which  their  business  was  located.  They 
dealt  in  dnig^  and  medicines,  hardware,  mill  supplies  and  building  ma- 
terials. Tn  1850  Addison  J.  Ray  purchased  Mr.  Rradford's  interest  and 
became  one  of  the  proprietors,  under  the  firm  name  of  Burlingfame  & 
Ray.  At  this  tiine  the  store  was  removed  to  a  building  owned  by  K. 
Soiithwick  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street.  A  fire  in  185 1  nearly  de- 
stroyed the  establishment.  Burlingamc  &  Ray  then  purchased  Ihe  prop- 
erty, also  an  adjoining  building,  and  replaced  the  wooden  structure  with 
a  three-story  brick  block.  Tn  1868,  when  Mr.  Ray  sold  his  interest  in 
the  company,  Mr.  Burlingame  became  sole  proprietor  of  the  real  estate, 
and  George  M.  Darby  a  partner  in  the  business.  Later  W.  F.  Darby  be- 
came a  meml)er  of  the  firm,  which  has  since  l)ecn  known  as  Burlingame 
&  Darby. 

September  18,  1822,  Mr.  Burlingame  was  inarried  to  Miss  Sopliia 
Darby,  a  daughter  of  Joseph  Darby,  who  was  one  of  the  early  settle*" 
of  North  Adams.  Tliey  had  one  son  and  four  daughters.  Hie  son  died 
in  infancy,  Julia  in  1877,  and  Fannie  in  1903,  the  others,  Phel)c  and 
Oynthia,  are  still  living.  The  last  named  became  the  wife  of  W.  IT. 
Dumville  in  1867.  Tlie  death  of  Mr.  Burlingame  occurred  in  1882. 
Almost  fifty  years  l^fore  that  time  he  had  joined  the  Baptist  church  of 
North  Adams  and  remained  a  worthy  meml)er  there  until  his  de^itli. 
For  twenty-one  years  he  served  as  church  treasurer  and  was  always 
active  and  helpful  in  the  church  work.  In  matters  of  citizenship  he 
was  patriotic  and  progressive,  served  as  selectman  for  several  teniis, 
twice  represented  the  town  of  North  Adams  in  the  general  court  and  was 
also  one  of  the  state  valuation  committee.  He  was  a  trustee  and  vice 
president  of  the  North  Adams  Savings  Bank  and  treasurer  of  the  IToosac 
Valley  Agricultural  So<:iety.    ITc  was  a  most  conscientious  man,  true  tn 
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every  trust  reix^sed  in  him  and  every  obligation  that  devolved  upon  him, 
and  his  course  was  so  straightforward  and  honorable  that  he  left  to  his 
family  an  untarnished  name. 

V.  VV.  WIllTLOCK. 

Among  those  who  found  among  the  Berkshire  hills  a  place  of  rest- 
ful retirement  after  the  cares  and  excitements  of  business,  was  F.  W. 
Whitlock,  of  Great  Barrington.  Mr.  Whitlock  belonged  to  an  old 
New  York  family,  the  male  members  of  which  have  been  for  genera- 
tions merchants  and  sailing  masters.  His  grandfather  and  great-uncle 
saw  service  in  the  war  of  1812. 

M.  Ludlow  Whitlock  was  a  man  of  great  enterprise  and  was  re- 
markably successful  in  his  undertakings.  He  organized  the  first  line 
of  clipper  ships  which  crossed  the  Atlantic.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
public  affairs,  and  about  hSChS  was  a  candidate  for  the  legislature.  In 
1857  he  retired  from  husinoss  and  in  1859  came  to  reside  in  Berkshire 
county.  He  married  Lucy  A.,  daughter  of  Tliomas  J.  Qiew,  an  officer 
in  the  United  States  Navy,  and  of  the  four  children  born  to  them  only 
one  is  now  living,  F.  VV.,  mentioned  at  length  hereinafter.  The  death 
of  Mr.  Whitlock  occurred  in  1887,  and  his  wife  passed  away  in  1890. 

F.  W.  Whitlock,  son  of  M.  Ludlow  and  Lucy  (Qiew)  Whitlock, 
was  born  December  19,  1849,  '"  Havre,  France,  and  received  his  early 
education  under  a  private  tutor,  by  whom  he  was  prq)ared  to  enter 
Trinity  College,  IJartford.  He  afterward  studied  at  the  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute  in  Troy,  New  York,  and  in  1872  entered  upon 
the  active  practice  of  his  profession  as  a  civil  engineer.  From  that 
year  until  1H78  he  was  assistant  at  the  Moston  water-works.  He  {is- 
sistcd  in  the  construction  of  the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge  and 
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Ihc  Mctr())Kjlitaiii  elevated  railroad,  h'or  leii  years  lie  tilled  llie  |NisitH»ii 
of  assistant  city  engineer  at  Waterlniry,  Connecticut.  Mr.  Wliithick 
was  a  meml>er  of  the  American  Society  of  Civil  Engineers,  the  Con- 
necticut Assr>ciation  of  Civil  Engineers  and  Surveyors,  in  which  for 
three  years  he  held  the  office  of  secretary,  the  Masonic  order,  and  the 
Indq)endent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  Mr.  Whitlock  died  Sq)tenil>er 
1 8,  1904. 

Mr.  Whitlock  married  Zella  A.,  daughter  of  Rollins  A.  Kempton, 
who  died  Oct<rf)er  23,  1896,  and  they  had  one  child.  Pauline  \V.,  who 
is  the  wife  of  Iahhi  A.  (jockIscH. 


rnOMAS  ENRKWIT. 

liver  since  the  birth  of  the  greatest  of  republics  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion from  the  Emerald  Isle  has  l)een  toward  its  shores.  And  these  Celtic 
settlersi  have  furnished  in  all  communities  throughout  the  United  States 
men  who  have  proved  valuable  factors  in  their  development.  Their 
stout  hearts,  strong  and  willing  hands  and  natural  business  acumen  have 
been  everywhere  in  evidence.  Among  the  numl)er  of  these  in  Berkshire 
C(nnity  was  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  these  memoirs. 

He  was  lx>rn  Septeml)er  9,  1827,  in  the  town  of  Glin,  county  IJni- 
erick,  Ireland,  where  he  received  a  rudimentary  education  and  ma.stcrcd 
shoe-making,  and  with  this  trade  as  his  sole  capital  emiiarked  in  1847 
for  America,  tem|)orarily  locating  in  Allxuiy,  New  York. 

Tlie  following  year  (1848)  he  came  to  Pittsfield.  Massachusetts, 
and  found  immediate  employment  with  the  Weller  brothers,  John  ami 
Fre<lerick,  who  then  practically  monopolized  the  making  of  lxK)ts  and 
shoes  in  Pittsfield.  This  connection  continued  a  i)eriod  of  ten  years, 
when,  with  money  saved  from  his  wages  and  an  ample  fund  of  ex- 
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|)eriencc,  lie  entered  into  jxirtnership  .nssocintion  with  Oliver  W.  Uolv 
bins  under  the  firm  name  of  R(>l)l>ins  &  Company  to  conduct  a  retail 
Imk>(  and  shoe  Inisincss.  with  custom  ilcpartment,  on  the  west  side  of 
N(»rth  street,  rittsfield.  Upon  the  cHssohition  of  this  jKirtnersln'p  in  1866 
Mr.  lMni.i(ht  iKTamc  associate*!  with  James  A.  Hurhank,  and  the  firm  of 
lUirhank  &  Mnrij^ht  cstahhshinj^  a  simihu'  business  in  the  immcfhatc 
vicinity  of  the  old  store.  Tlie  personal  iK)pularity  of  lx>th  these  gentle- 
men and  the  old-fashioned  honesty  of  their  methods  of  doing  business 
resulted  in  their  house  speedily  l)ecr)ming  the  leading  one  in  its  line  in 
Berkshire  county,  a  iK)sition  which  the  successors  to  the  business  have 
l)een  able  to  maintain.  Owing  to  failing  health  Mr.  Enright  retired 
from  business  in  March,  1889,  the  date  also  of  the  retirement  of  Mr. 
Burbank,  Mr.  James  J.  luiright,  son  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Enright,  succeeding 
to  his  father's  interest,  and  Mr.  John  IT.  I^iright,  nejJiew  of  Mr.  En- 
right, purchasing  the  interest  therein  of  Mr.  Burlxmk.  The  profits  of 
this  successfully  conducted  shoe  business  were  very  judiciously  invested 
by  Thomas  ICnright  in  local  real  estate,  much  of  which  was  held  and  im- 
proved by  him  in  the  erection  of  substantial  dwelling  houses,  still  the 
property  of  his  estate,  lie  died  September,  1889,  leaving  three  children : 
ICIlen  Enright:  Maria,  the  wife  of  Dr.  J.  H.  Tobin,  of  Schuylerville, 
New  York,  and  James  J.  ICnright,  the  son  alxjve  mentioned.  He  was 
Immu  July  3,  1869,  in  Pittsfield,  attended  its  public  sch(K)ls  and  was  a 
high  school  student  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease,  when  he  entered 
into  business  as  narrated. 


ANDREW  L.   IIUBBELL. 

Among  those  citizens  of  Berkshire  county  who,  though  not  sons 
of  the  soil,  have  by  long  residence  and  public-spirited  services  thor- 
oughly identified  themselves  with  their  place  of  abode,  is  Andrew  L. 
llubbell,   of  Great   Barrington.     The  family  of  which  he   is  a   repre- 
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sentative  was  founded  in  America  by  Kichard  llubbeii^  who^  in  1647, 
came  from  riymouth,  England,  and  settled  in  New  Haven,  in  i(x>o 
he  was  one  of  the  grantees  of  the  town  of  Fairfield,  Connecticut.  He 
enjoys  the  honorable  distinction  of  having  been  the  founder  of  a  race 
eminent  for  patriotism.  It  is  estimated  that  the  descendants  of  Rich- 
ard Hubbell,  who  served  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  outnumbered  those 
of  any  other  individual.  One  of  these  descendants  was  Silleman  Hub- 
bell,  grandfather  of  Andrew  L.  Hubbell,  the  present  representative  of 
the  family. 

Luman  Hubbell,  son  of  Silleman  Hubbell,  was  a  member  of  the 
firm  of  Coe  &  Hubbell,  merchants  of  Winchester,  Connecticut.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  strength  of  character  and  was  popular  with  all 
classes.  He  held  the  office  of  selectman  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  Universalist  church.  He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  James  Boyd, 
of  a  very  old  Connecticut  family,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  two 
sons:  Andrew  L.,  mentioned  at  tength  hereinafter;  and  James  B., 
a  late  resident  ot  St.  Paul,  Minnesota.  These  children  were  early 
deprived  of  their  mother.     Mr.  Hubbell,  the  father,  is  also  deceased. 

Andrew  L.  Hubbell,  son  of  Luman  and  Jane  (Boyd)  Hubbell, 
was  born  in  1834,  in  Winsted,  Connecticut,  and  attended  common 
schools  and  academies  in  various  places.  He  came  to  Great  Barring^- 
ton  as  a  young  man,  and  for  a  short  time  was  employed  by  B.  F.  Dur- 
rant.  He  then  engaged  in  the  clothing  business,  in  which  he  continued 
without  intcrruplion  unlil  his  retirement  in  i8i>4.  His  nuirked  success 
as  a  business  man  was  due  to  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  demands 
and  requirements  of  his  calling,  and  to  the  reputation  which  he  estab- 
lished at  the  very  outset  of  his  career  for  perfect  reliability  and  strict 
honesty  in  all  his  dealings.  For  fourteen  years  he  was  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  National  Bank.    He  always  took  an  active  part  in  town- 
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ship  affairs,  doing  all  in  his  power  to  advance  the  best  interests  of  the 
coninnuiity.  IJc  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Agricultural  Society, 
and  for  three  years  held  the  ofTice  of  selectman.  He  was  an  old-time 
kc'publican,  having  been  one  of  that  historic  band  who  cast  their  votes 
to  place  Lincoln  in  the  presidential  chair.  He  was  prominent  in  the 
affairs  of  tlic  organization,  and  acted  as  delegate  to  state  Republican 
conventions.  He  was  a  charter  member  of  Monument  Chapter,  Royal 
Arch  Masons,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  w.ns  president  of  the  Berk- 
shire County  Chapter,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Ilul>l)cll  married,  in  1857,  Martha,  daughter  of  Edward  P. 
\V(X)d\vorth,  of  Great  Harrington,  'llicy  had  no  children.  Mr.  Hul>- 
bell  died  at  his  home  in  Great  Barrington,  Massachusetts,  February  3, 
1905.  His  brother,  James  B.  Hubbell,  died  at  St.  Paul,  Minnesota^ 
December  19,  1905. 

WILLIAM   HENRY   FALLON. 

Although  a  comparatively  young  practitioner  in  dental  surgery, 
the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  narrative  finds  his  time 
<|uite  completely  occupied  l)y  a  well  satisfied  clientele.  He  is  a  native 
of  Berkshire  county,  born  May  31,  1877. 

He  entered  Hiiladclphia  Dental  College  in  1897,  and  was  gra<lu- 
.ited  therefrom  with  the  class  of  uj^yo.  For  a  short  time  thereafter 
he  was  assistant  with  Dr.  M.  W.  Flynn,  Pittsfield,  then  establishing 
his  present  offices  in  the  England  Block,  North  street.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  Dental  Society,  of  which  he  is  executive  commit- 
iceman  in  1905. 
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ADOLPH  FFJNER. 


Artistic  tailoring  is  a  recognized  modern  necessity,  and  it  is  the 
source  of  much  openly  expressed  satisfaction  on  llie  i>art  of  a  very  larg^e 
numher  of  very  excellent  people  that  the  suhject  of  this  sketch  finally 
fixed  upon  Pittsfield  as  a  permanent  aWding  place,  for  Mr.  Feiner  has 
alxmdantly  demonstrated  that  he  has  a  well-defined  and  most  useful 
mission,  and  that  in  the  fore-front  of  the  merchant  tailoring  trade  in 
western  Massachusetts.  He  was  horn  December  25,  1862,  in  Vienna, 
Austria,  where  his  father  was  in  governmental  employ  as  one  of  its  staff 
of  military  tailors. 

The  son  received  a  liberal  education,  initially  with  a  view  to  takinf^ 
up  the  study  of  engineering,  and  to  that  end  he  for  two  years  attended  a 
preparatory  school  for  that  profession.  Becoming  disinclined  to  adapt 
that  vocation  he  took  up  merchant  tailoring  under  his  father.  The  lat- 
ter, desirous  of  equipping  the  former  to  the  best  possible  business  advan- 
tage, sent  Adolph  in  t88i  to  Dresden,  Saxony,  to  enter  what  was  at  that 
time  the  best  aitting  school  in  Europe.  But  the  son  cherished  another 
ambition,  that  of  seeking  his  fortune  in  America,  and  he  did  not  .stop  in 
his  westward  journey  until  the  shores  of  the  new  world  had  lieen  reached. 

For  two  years  he  was  employed  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the 
following  two  years  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  From  t886  to  1895  he  was 
head  cutter  for  the  merchant  tailoring  establishment  of  Strauss  Brothers, 
Lexington,  Kentucky,  and  in  1896  came  to  Pittsfield  to  purchase  a  half 
interest  in  the  merchant  tailoring  department  of  J.  R.  Newman  &  Sons, 
an  association  which  continued  for  three  years,  when  Mr.  Feiner  pnr- 
cha.sed  the  Newman  Sons'  interest  and  removed  the  merchant  tailoring 
business  to  the  store  which  he  has  since  continued  to  occupy.  No.   40 
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North  street.     Mr.  I'Viner  has  tlie  distinetion  of  l)eiiif(  tlic  only  merchant 
in  his  h*ne  in  the  county  seat  who  devotci?  a  store  to  hnsiness  pnr|X).ses. 

Mr.  Feiner  is  a  nicnilwr  of  the  Masonic  fraternity  and  Kniglits  of 
Pythias.  He  finds  his  pleasantest  jxistime  with  his  books,  and  has  one  of 
the  l)est  selected  hhraries  in  Pittsfield. 


AMOS  SMITH. 

Amos  Smith,  deceased,  for  many  years  one  of  the  extensive  land 
owners  and  prominent  citizens  r)f  Dalton,  Ikrkshire  county,  M.issa- 
chusetts,  was  one  of  the  direct  descendants  of  Amos  Smith,  who  was 
Ijorn  in  Asliford,  Connecticut,  Noveml^r  21,  1758,  was  united  in  niar- 
riag^c  to  Ame  Chaflee  of  Asliford,  on  May  18,  1779,  and  sul>sequently 
settled  in  tlie  town  of  ]>dton.  Six  children  were  the  result  of  this 
marriage,  viz:  Alvah,  Ahner,  David,  Amos,  Jr.,  Ame,  and  Avis.  On 
March  19,  1801,  Ame  (Chaffee)  Smith,  aged  forty-two  years,  died 
nnd  May  5,  1802,  Amos  married  Mary  Colton,  of  Cummington,  for  his 
second  wife,  to  whom  were  lK)rn  five  children:  Roswell,  Selinda,  Sul- 
livan, Mary,  Cynthia.  Amos  died  September  19,  1814.  Mary  (Col- 
ton) Smith  died  l^ecemher  i.  1853,  aged  eighty-three  years. 

Abner  Smith,  second  son  of  Amos  and  Ame  (Chaffee)  Smith,  was 
Imhu  in  Ashford,  May  2i\  1781,  and  came  to  the  t()wn  of  Dalton  vvitb  his 
parents  when  a  child  of  three  ye?irs.  He  was  reared  and  e<Iucated  in 
this  vicinity  and  here  he  also  silent  his  active  business  career.  On  Au- 
gust 25,  1810,  he  married  Mary  Driscoll,  lx>rn  in  Rhode  Island,  Octo- 
1km-  17,  1785,  and  (he  following  named  children  were  the  issue  of  this 
marriage:  i.  Julia,  born  February  12,  1812,  was  married  three  times, 
first  to  Abner  Putnam,  le;iving  three  children;  second  to  a  Mr.  Church, 
leaving  one  daughter  Jennie  (Church)   Gardner,  living  in  Dalton,  and 
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others;  and  third  to  John  Hecox.     2.  Electa,  born  Deceinber  26,  1813, 
l>ecame  the  wife  of  Marble  Foote,  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  leaving 
two  children,  Kate  and  Charles.     3.  David  Chaflfee,  born  January    14, 
1817,  was  married  March  25,  1841,  to  rerniclia  Conistock,  of  Stock- 
bridge,  who  was  born  June  3,  181 7,  died  October  7,  1894;   David  died 
May  22,    1888,  and  their  children  were,  Ensign  M.,  lx)rn  in  Dalton, 
August  19,   1842,  married  Lucy  Branch,  Sq>teml)er  25,  1864,  has  two 
sons,  Rupert  and  Russell  A. ;   Ensign  served  in  war  of  '61  to  '65,  was 
wounded  in  left  lung,  for  several  years  was  interested  in  granite  works, 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  later  resided  in  his  father's  home.  North  street,  Dal- 
ton,  where  he  died  Octol>er  7,   1964.     David  C,  Jr.,   lK)rn  l)eceml)er 
I,.  1845,  was  twice  married,  first  to  Lucy  M.  Root,  April   14,   1867; 
second  to  Kate  A.   Fish,   March   14,    1874;    they   have  five  children: 
Murray   E.,   Roscce  J.,   Bessie  B.,    Kittie   B.,    Sarah   P.,    still   living. 
Rol)ert   Amos,   born    February    18,    1850,   married    Lucia   M.    Owen, 
of  Lee;    had   three  daughters:    Blanth   E.,   still   living;    Clara   Belle, 
Clover  Mildred,  resides  in  Dalton.     Permelia  E.,  l)orn  May  11,   1852, 
married,   March  8,    1871,   Henry   A.    Ilalc,  one  child,  Annie  P.,  still 
living,  August  17,  1885,  became  the  wife  of  Clarence  Cady,  of  Wind- 
.  sor,  now  resides  in  Pittsfield.     4.  Alwier  Marshall,  born  May  29,  1819, 
who  married  for  his  wives  two  sisters,  Betsey  and  Robie  Evans;  chil- 
dren by  first  wife:  Grace,   Carrie,   Ethlin;  Grace   (Bowcmian)    dieil; 
Carrie,  Ethlin  unmarried;  by  second  wife:  Marshall,  a  physician;  Kittie, 
Lulu,  all  living  and  married.     Abner  Marshall  studied  medicine  while 
young,  became  a  well   known  physician  of   Pittsfield,   where  he   died 
May  23,    1889.     5.  Eliza,   lx>rn  May   31,    1822,   became  the  wife   of 
James  L'unUlin,   of  Cincinnati,   Ohio,   after   whose   death,   April     25, 
1854,   aged   thirty-eight   years   and   six   months,   she   married   George 
Campbell,  residing  in  Maumee  City,  Ohio,  whom  she  survived,  dying 
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August  JO,  1888,  leaving  no  issue.  6.  Ainos,  bom  July  2,  1823,  men- 
lioncd  licreinafler.  7.  Jnnies  Driscoll.  lK)rn  December  13,  1825,  mar- 
ried Kadicl  Clleason,  haviujic  two  chilchcii:  Nellie  M.,  and  Marshall, 
now  deceased.  Iiccause  of  liis  natural  rhymes  upon  local  affairs  he 
was  termed  *' Dalton's  Poet."  lie  died  April  22,  1895.  Aimer  Smith 
died  August  22,  1864,  aged  eighty-three  years.  Mary  Driscoll,  his 
wife,  died  April  30,   1854,  aged  sixty-eight  years. 

Amos  Smith,  si.xth  child  of  Ahner  and  Mary  (E>risc*oll)  Smith, 
was  born  July  2,  1823.  He  received  a  common  school  e<lucation  which 
thoroughly  (pialified  him  for  the  .active  duties  of  life.  Tie  iK>ssesse<l 
the  same  sterling  qualities  as  characterized  his  ancestors,  and  he  fol- 
lowed in  their  footsteps  to  some  extent,  that  IxHng  the  cultivation  of 
the  farm  and  the  marketing  of  the  extensive  lumber  under  his  charge. 
He  worked  for  the  Crane  family  of  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  for  a  iium- 
Ix^r  of  years,  in  fact  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  a  just  and  conscientious 
employer,  never  expecting  a  man  to  perform  more  work  than  he  was 
able  to  do  in  a  day.  He  was  actively  interested  iii  local  affairs,  and 
served  his  town  as  selectman  eight  years,  l^esides  filling  minor  offices 
and  serving  on  C(»mmittecs,  and  in  the  |)erformance  of  all  these  varied 
duties  he  gave  the  utmost  satisfaction  to  his  su|)eriors  and  fellow  citi- 
zens, lie  was  upright  an<l  honest  in  all  relations,  Ixjth  in  public  and 
private  life,  and  thereby  won  and  retained  the  esteem  and  confidence 
of  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  in  contact.  May  20,  1851,  Mr.  Smith 
married  Jidia  Mint,  of  l>:dton,  Mass;iclui.selts,  whose  |mrents  were 
direct  descendants  from  luigland.  She  was  born  Febniary  16,  1822, 
died  October  14,  1889.  Their  children  are:  i.  Edith,  born  August 
7,  T859,  wlio  Ixjcame  the  wife  of  Gideon  L.  Ferry,  of  Becket,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  their  children  are:  Amos  Smith.  Walter  A.,  and  Julia 
C.  Ferry;  they  make  their  home  on  the  site  of  the  old  Amos  Smith 
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house  on  North  street,  Dalton.  2.  Belle  Lanilxlin,  born  May  13,  1863; 
she  is  unmarried  and  is  one  of  the  enterprising  women  of  the  state.  Her 
father  died  in  1893,  and  left  a  large  nunil)er  of  acres  of  valuable  timber 
land.  She  purchased  her  sister's  share  and  proceeded  to  conduct  a 
sawmill,  the  cutting  and  sjiwing  of  the  liml)cr  being  performed  uiulcr 
her  own  sui)ervision.  The  lumber  l)eing  sold  for  building  purposes  in 
Dalton  and  Pittsfield.     She  has  been  very  successful  in  her  undert«iking. 

MORTIMER  T.  CAVANAUGII,  M.  1). 

One  of  the  well-known  physicians  of  Berkshire  -county  is  Dr.  Mor- 
timer T.  Cavanaugh  of  Great  Barrington.  Dr.  Cavanaug^  is  of  Irish 
parentage.  He  is  the  son  of  Tliomas  J.  Cavanaugh,  who  was  a  native 
of  county  Clare,  Ireland,  and  in  1865  emigrated  to  the  United  States, 
landing  in  New  York.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Hartford,  Connecti- 
cut, where  he  followed  his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  blacksmith.  In 
1867  he  established  himself  in  the  general  blacksmithing  and  wagon- 
making  business  at  North  Adams,  Massachusetts.  He  was  for  a  ninn- 
l)er  of  years  proprietor  of  the  y\meriaui  House  at  North  Adams  and  con- 
ducted the  establishment  successfully  until  his  retirement  in  1893.  He 
married  Margaret  Kehoe,  and  of  the  eight  children  born  to  them  six 
are  now  living,  among  them  being  Mortimer  T.,  mentioned  at  length 
hereinafter.  Mrs.  Cavanaugh,  the  mother  of  these  children,  died  April 
20,  1903,  sincerely  mourned  by  her  family  and  friends.  Mr.  Cavanaugh, 
the  father,  is  still  living,  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him  as  a  man  whose 
success  is  the  result  not  only  of  ability  but  also  of  strict  rectitude. 

Mortimer  T.  Cavanaugh,  son  of  Tliomas  J.  and  Margaret  (Kehoe) 
Cavanaugli,  was  born  July  31,  1872,  in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts, 
and  received  his  education  at  the  Drury  Academy.     He  was  prei>ared 
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for  the  practice  of  his  clioscn  profession  at  Balliinore  Medical  College, 
which  he  entered  in  1895  and  from  which  he  received  in  1898  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  After  one  year  s  hospital  service  in  Baltimore 
(Maryland)  (ieneral  Hospital,  and  as  demonstrator  of  pathology  and 
bacteriology  during  sessions  of  1898-99  at  the  Baltimore  Medical  Col- 
lege, lie  entcrcil  uiK>n  the  practice  of  his  profession  at  North  Adams  in 
1899^  and  in  May,  1901,  established  his  present  office  in  Great  Barring- 
ton,  where  he  has  a  large  and  constantly  increasing  practice  of  a  gen- 
eral character.  He  is  a  niemlxrr  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  health, 
also  a  member  of  the  Great  Barrington  school  board. 

REV.  DANIEL  F.  CRONIN. 

As  the  senior  Roman  Catholic  pastor  in  Berkshire  county,  and  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  diocesan  examiners,  the  Rev.  Father  Cronin,  rector 
of  St.  Patrick's  Church,  Hinsdale,  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  clergy 
of  that  denomination  in  western  Massachusetts,  and  his  long  j^eriod  of 
strenuous  labor,  which  has  now  passed  the  quarter-century  mark,  forms 
no  small  part  of  the  history  and  development  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
that  locality. 

Daniel  T.  Cronin  was  lM)rn  in  Ireland.  He  pursued  the  primary 
branches  of  his  education  in  the  Worcester  public  sdiools,  and  was  grad- 
uated from  Holy  Cross  College,  that  city,  witli  the  class  of  1869.  His 
theological  studies  were  directed  by  the  Sulpician  fathers  in  Montreal, 
Canada,  and  his  ordination  to  the  priesthood  took  place  in  the  winter  of 
1872.  His  iirst  assignment  was  as  curate  at  Brookfield,  this  state,  where 
he  remained  for  four  years,  and  in  1876  he  was  appointed  to  the  Hins- 
dale pastorate,  which  he  has  retained  continuously  to  the  present  time. 

St.  Patrick's  Church  was  erected  in   1852  through  the  efforts  of 
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the  Rev.  Father  Cuddihy,  of  Pittsfield,  who  had  for  some  time  prior  to 
that  date  attended  to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  faithful  in  that  locality. 
As  early  as  1832  Father  Fitton,  one  of  the  first  Catholic  priests  to 
visit  Weston,  Massachusetts,  celel>rate<l  mass  as  far  west  as  Great  Har- 
rington, and  in  other  villages  of  Berkshire  county,  but  makes  no  men- 
tion of  having  visited  Hinsdale.  As  previously  stated  Father  Cuddihy 
and  other  clergymen  from  Pittsfield  attended  the  Catholic  i^eople  there 
until  their  numbers  were  such  as  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  parish,  and  in  1868  the  Rev.  Father  Romano  became  the  first 
resident  pastor.  Tlie  new  parish  of  St.  Patrick  included  Dalton,  Becket, 
Middlefield,  Washington,  Windsor  and  Peru.  Father  Romano  was 
succeeded  in  May,  1872,  by  the  Rev.  P.  V.  Moycc,  an  able  instructor, 
ripe  scholar  and  eloquent  preacher,  who  died  in  the  following  July. 
Rev.  P.  J.  Sheehan,  the  curate  at  Pittsfield,  was  next  assigned  to  the 
Hinsdale  pastorate,  which  he  retained  until  called  to  his  reward  the 
ensuing  year,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Ucv.  Patrick  McManus  in  April, 
1873.  The  latter  dieil  in  December,  1874,  and  the  parish  was  in  charge 
of  Rev.  E.  B.  McKeeney,  as  "  locum  tenens  "  for  a  short  time,  or  until 
the  arrival,  in  the  following  January,  of  Rev.  John  B.  Daley,  who  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  T.  Cronin,  in  July,  1876. 

Young,  energetic  and  vigilant.  Father  Cronin  found  ample  oi>ix>r- 
tunity  to  display  his  power  of  endurance  as  well  as  his  indefatigable 
zeal,  for  the  Hinsdale  parish,  together  with  its  dependent  missions,  is  far 
from  being  a  sinecure,  and  the  spirit  of  energy  and  optimism  which  char- 
acterized his  labors  in  this  locality  have  proved  of  inestimable  value  to 
the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community.  Next  in  importance 
to  the  parish  sejit  is  the  village  of  Dalton,  famous  for  its  industries  and 
the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of  its  inhal>itants.  Here  the 
Catholics  and  Protestants  enjoy  the  blessings    of  neighborly  unity,  fac- 
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tional  discord  in  religious  mailers  being  entirely  uijknown,  and  here  the 
fniilagc  o\  V\\{\kv  C'ronin's  influence  and  lalH)r  is  visibly  apparent  in 
the  handsome  church  at  Si.  Agnes,  the  somewhat  unusual  circumstances 
relative  to  the  erection  of  which  will  l>e  shortly  referred  to. 

As  a  Cntholic  center  of  population,  Dalton  is  alx)ut  as  old  as  Hins- 
dale. Mass  was  celebrated  here  as  early  as  1842,  by  the  Rev.  Father 
Brady,  who  from  that  time  until  his  death  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
town.  Subsequently  the  Oitholic  residents  received  the  attention  of 
l\ilhers  Cuddihy  and  Purccll,  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  l^illsfield,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  dei)endent  missions  of  the  Pittsfield  parish  from  1861  to 
1873.  In  the  latter  year  it  was  attached  to  St.  Patrick's  parish,  Hins- 
dale, and  when  Father  Cronin  became  conversant  with  the  situation  he 
comprehended  the  necessity  for  a  church  edifice  which  would  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  advanced  condition  of  the  Catholic  [leople  of  Dal- 
ton, an<l  he  acted  accordingly.  His  efforts  in  that  direction  resulted  in 
the  erection  of  St.  Agnes'  Church,  in  1883,  at  a  cost  of  seventeen  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  he  not  only  received  the  sympathy  and  financial  sup- 
port of  his  own  flock,  but  the  Protestant  residents  as  well  entered 
heartily  into  the  work  in  order  to  demonstrate  in  a  substantial  manner 
their  interest  in  the  religious  work  of  their  Catholic  fellow-townsmen, 
and  also  their  sincere  appreciation  of  Father  Cronin's  endeavors  in  be- 
half of  the  high  moral  standing  of  the  community.  Among  the  latter 
were  Messrs.  Crane,  Weston,  Carson  and  Brown.  Mr.  Brown  donated 
the  land,  the  well-known  Crane  family,  of  which  ex-Ciovernor  and  now 
Senator  W.  Murray  Crane  is  a  distinguished  representative,  contributed 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars  to  the  building  fund,  and  the  Hon. 
Byron  Weston  presented  a  fine  church  bell.  Hie  contributions  as  a 
whole  were  so  liberal  as  to  enable  Father  Cronin  to  present  the  Bishop 
with  a  new  church  which  on  the  day  of  its  dedication  was  but  slightly 
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cncnnil)crccl  witli  debt.  St.  Agues*  Guirch,  whicli  is  considered  the 
handsomest  religious  edifice  in  Berkshire  county,  is  of  the  Gothic  style 
of  architecture,  has  a  seating  capacity  of  five  hundred,  and  is  located 
upon  the  handsomest  street  in  the  town. 

Father  Cronin  is  gentle  in  manner,  intellectual  in  his  tastes,  and 
exceedingly  domestic  in  his  habits,  taking  si^ecial  delight  in  his  home  and 
people.  His  moral  and  religious  influence  in  both  Hinsdale  and  Dalton 
is  far-reaching,  and  his  interest  in  educational  matters  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  public  benefit.  Tlie  airates  who  have  lal)ored  at  St. 
Agnes*  include  Revs.  George  M.  Fitzgerald,  1883-R5;  Thomas  J.  Fitz- 
genild.  1885-87;  John  J.  Nelligim,  1888-90;  Wilham  C.  McCaughan, 
1891-94;  James  M.  Pendergjast,  1894-98;  and  James  A.  (VMallcy, 
1898  to  the  present  time. 

Father  O'Malley  is  a  native  of  Clinton,  Massachusetts,  which  is 
becoming  quite  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Catholic  clergymen.  He  is 
a  graduate  of  Holy  Cross  College,  Worcester,  this  state,  and  studied 
theology  at  the  Brighton  Seminary,  where  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood took  place.  His  first  duty  was  as  curate  at  St.  John's  Church, 
Worcester,  and  he  was  subsequently  "  locum  tenens  "  at  Cordaville  a»ul 
Florence,  from  whence  he  was  assigned  to  Hinsdale  and  Dalton.  He  1.5 
a  zealous,  scholarly  priest,  and  with  his  superior  shares  the  'ove  and  con- 
fidence of  lx)th  parishes, 

LOUIS  BURNS. 

Prominent  among  the  successful  merchants  of  Western  Massachu- 
setts is  Mr.  Louis  Burns,  proprietor  of  the  extensive  house-furnishing 
goods  establishment  in  the  Burns  block  on  North  street,  Pittsfield.  He 
was  bom  in  Tliompsonville,  Connecticut,  January  17,  i860,  son  of  Wil- 
liam and  Elizabeth  (Stevens)  Bums. 
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William  Uiirns  was  a  native  of  llic  county  Monaglian,  north  of  Ire- 
land, where  he  was  torn  in  1809  and  whence  he  came  to  the  United 
States,  locating  in  New  York  city  in  1830.  After  several  years'  resi- 
dence in  the  latter  city  he  was  induced  by  Orin  Tlioinpson,  the  founder 
of  the  'lliomifson  Oirpct  ComiKuiy,  to  locate  in  nvonii)Sonville,  where 
he  was  installed  as  suiKrintendent  of  a  department  of  that  gigantic  in- 
dustry, then  and  still  the  largest  manufacturing  establishment  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  This  connection  continued  for  a  period  approximating 
fifteen  years^  when  Mr.  Burns  retired  therefrom  and  invested  his  con- 
siderable savings  in  establishing  the  Burns-McLean  Grocery  Company 
at  Tliompsonville.  After  years  of  successful  business  he  sold  out  his  in- 
terest to  his  partner  and  purchased  a  farm,  upon  which  he  continued  to 
live  in  retirement  throughout  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

William  Ihnns  was  a  prominent  tyjK?  of  that  large  and  splendid 
Ixxly  of  men  from  the  north  of  Ireland  whose  brain  and  brawn,  industry 
and  integrity  have  wrought  so  beneficently  to  the  commercial  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Burns  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
United  Presbyterian  church  of  'niomi>sonville,  and  took  \x\x>n  himself  a 
large  share  of  the  expense  incident  to  the  erection  of  the  edifice  in  which 
that  congregation  worshiped.  His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  James  Stev- 
ens, who  came  from  Scotland  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  located 
at  Thomi>sonville,  where  he  was  stove  dealer,  tinsmith  and  coal  mer- 
chant. 

I^)uis  Burns  received  his  general  education  in  the  public  and  higli 
schools  of  Thomixsonville  and  Ijegan  his  preparation  for  business  life  by 
taking  the  course  at  Ilannum  Business  College,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
Immediately  thereafter  he  entered  the  employ  of  William  Calderwood, 
who  conducted  a  general  store  at  Tliompsonville;  following  this  he 
clerked  for  A.  Sloan  &  Sons  at  the  same  place. 
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In  1880  he  went  to  Springfield  to  take  charge  of  tlie  (lni|)eries  dc- 
ixirtnoent  of  Forbes  &  Wallace.  In  1882  he  resigned  the  last  mentioned 
jHDsition  to  purchase  in  conjunction  with  C.  W.  Wright  the  Sloan  busi- 
ness heretofore  nientione<I.  This  partnership  association  was  success- 
fully continued  for  nearly  five  years,  when  Mr.  Burns*  impaired  health 
led  to  his  retirement  from  the  firm  and  temporary  withdrawal  from  busi- 
ness. In  1888  he  reassociated  himself  with  Mr.  Wright,  a  house  fur- 
nishing goods  business  l)eing  established  by  them  on  Fenn  street,  Pitts- 
field,  under  the  firm  name  of  Wright  &  Burns.  In  1892  Mr.  Burns  sold 
his  interest  in  this  store  to  Mr.  Wright  for  the  purpose  of  emlxirking" 
in  business  in  Troy,  New  York.  Tliis  project  was  abandoned,  however, 
and  a  promising  opix)rtunity  for  investment  presenting  itself  through  the 
purchase  of  the  Stockbridge  House  (now  Red  Lion  Itm)  livery,  Mr. 
Burns  availed  hirnself  thereof,  holding  and  successfully  conducting  the 
same  until  its  advantageous  sale  a  year  later.  He  then  formed  a  part- 
nership association  with  W.  T.  Petherbridge  and  re-entered  the  house 
furnishing  goods  business  at  Pittsfield  in  the  Upper  Burbank  block, 
where  the  business  was  conducted  until  1898,  when  a  removal  was  made 
to  the  present  location  in  the  New  Burns  block,  North  street.  Mr.  Bums 
purchased  his  partner's  interest  therein  in  1899  and  is  now  its  sole  pro- 
prietor, the  business  conducted  by  him  l^eing  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
western  Massachusetts. 

He  married,  in  October,  1883,  FIi/.al)eth  Ingraham  Allen,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  A.  Allai,  manufacturer  of  luificld,  Coiniccticul. 

Properly  patriotic  in  his  devotion  to  the  land  of  his  nativity,  Mr. 
Bums  cherishes  with  equal  enthusiasm  a  love  for  Bonnie  Scotland, 
whence  his  ancestors  found  their  way  to  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  his 
eloquent  addresses  have  been  the  features  of  numerous  anniversary  oc- 
casions in  Berkshire  county  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  Scotland's  most 
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(listinguislied  ami  best-loved  jx)ct — Bobby  Bums.  He  frequently  quotes 
that  beautiful  tribute  to  the  immortal  bard  from  the  inspired  pen  of  the 
late  kol)crt  (I.  Ingersoll  uix)n  the  occasion  of  the  latter's  visit  to  the 
ImmWe  cot,  August  19,  1878: 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  BURNS. 

Though  Scotland  toasts  a  thousand  names 

Of  patriot,  king  and  peer. 
The  noblest,  grandest  of  them  all 

Was  loved  and  cradled  here. 
Here  lived  the  gentle  peasant  prince, 

Tlie  loving  cotter  king, 
ComiKircd  \\\{\\  whom  the  greatest  lord 

Is  but  a  titled  thing. 

*Tis  but  a  cot  roofed  in  with  straw, 

A  hovel  made  of  clay. 
One  door  shuts  out  the  snow  and  storm. 

One  window  greets  the  day ; 
And  yet  1  stand  within  this  room 

And  hold  all  thrones  in  scorn, 
For  here  beneath  this  lowly  thatch 

Love's  sweetest  bard  was  born. 

Within  this  hallowed  hut  I  feel 

Like  one  who  clasps  a  shrine, 
When  the  glad  lips  at  last  have  touched 

Tlie  something  deemed  divine; 
And  here  the  world  through  all  the  years. 

As  long  as  day  returns, 
The  tribute  of  its  love  and  tears 

Will  pay  to  Rol)crt  Bums. 


THADDEUS  Z.  AYERS. 

Tlie  subject  of  this  narrative,  now  living  in  retirement  at  his  home 

in  Pittsfield,  passed  his  business  life  in  the  furniture  trade,  for  some 

years  as  traveling  representative  for  an  eastern  house,  subsequently  as 

senior  memljer  of  the  firms  of  Ayers  &  Jones  and  Ayers  &  Renne,  in 
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the  conduct  of  a  Fenn  street  (Pittsfield)  store  and  latterly  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  furniture  establishment  of  James  Burns  and  his  suc- 
cessors, H.  B.  Wellington,  Burns  (Louis)  &  Petherbridge,  and  Lx)uis 
Burns.  Impaired  health  led  to  his  retirement  in  1905.  Mr.  Ayers  was 
generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  informed  and  most  capable  men 
in  his  line  of  trade  in  western  Massachusetts. 

By  his  marriage  to  Harriet  Harder  he  has  three  surviving  children  : 
Herl)ert  and  Rol)ert  Ayers,  in  the  employ  of  the  Pittsfield  office  of  the 
American  Express  Company;  and  T.  Z.  Ayers,  Jr.,  with  the  Stanley 
Electric  Manufacturing  Company,  Morningside. 

FREDERICK   S.    AYMAR. 

Prominent  among  the  progressive  men  of  Berkshire  county  is  the 
gentleman  whose  name  forms  the  caption  for  these  memoirs.  He  was 
born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  March  .24,  1839.  His  parents  were 
Samuel  and  Mary  (Seymour)  Aymar,  the  former  of  French,  the  latter 
of  English  ancestry.  Samuel  Aymar  was  born  in  New  York,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  a  successfiU  ship-chandlery  business.  His  wife, 
a  native  of  Norwalk,  Connecticut,  was  a  descendant  of  Captain  Thomas 
Seymour,  who  won  his  title  by  valiant  service  as  a  soldier  of  the  patriot 
army  in  die  Revolutionary  war.  Samuel  Aymar  removed  his  family 
from  the  neighborhood  of  the  Battery,  in  New  York  city,  where  his 
son  Frederick  was  born,  to  Brooklyn,  when  the  latter  was  four  years 
of  age,  and  in  private  schools  of  that  city  the  lad  received  his  general 
education. 

His  business  career  began  when  he  was  but  fifteen  years  of  age 
as  a  clerk  in  a  ship-chandler's  establishment,  and  two  years  later  be 
entered  his  father's  employ  in  a  similar  capacity.     In  1870  he  was  ad- 
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milled  lo  parlticrsliip  in  Ihc  a)ncern  which  was  known  as  William 
Aymar  &  Company.  lie  retired  from  business  in  1879.  ^^  ^^^  '" 
1878  that  he  l(M)k  np  his  residence  in  Stockhridge,  Massachusetls,  where 
he  has  ever  taken  an  active  interest  in  all  measures  that  have  con- 
trilniled  in  a  substantial  way  to  the  development  of  the  home  c)f  his 
.adoption. 

Obtaining  early  recogpiition  as  a  most  valuable  member  of  society, 
his  services  have  been  almost  constantly  in  requisition  as  an  official, 
and  he  has  discharged  in  fullest  measure  every  duty  that  has  devolved 
uix)n  him.  I^'or  a  long  term  of  years  he  was  a  member  and  chairman  of 
the  board  of  selectmen;  served  as  overseer  of  the  poor;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  health;  chief  engineer  of  the  fire  dei>artment,  for  the  organ- 
ization of  which  he  was  largely  resi)onsible,  and  member  of  the  execu- 
tive connnittec  of  the  Stockbridge  Library  Association.  Mr.  Aymar 
was  the  especially  active  executive  committeeman  in  the  securing  of 
plans  for  and  erection  of  the  rccaitly  completed  town  hall  of  Stock- 
bridge.  Politically,  he  is  a  Democrat,  and  religiously  an  Episcoi)aIian, 
and  has  served  since  1884  continuously  as  clerk  and  treasurer  of  St. 
Paul's  church.  He  v/as  made  a  Mason  in  Montauk  lodge,  Brooklyn, 
and  is  an  honorary  meml>er  of  Occidental  Lmlge  of  Stockbridge. 

He  married  Mary  Seymour,  of  Stockbridge.  Four  children  were 
born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aymar,  of  whom  one,  Frederick  S.  Aymar,  Jr., 
survives. 

DR.  GEORGE  W.  BRADLEY. 

A  graduate  of  a  regular  college  of  optical  science,  wherein  is  taught 
the  proper  adjustment  of  glasses  as  an  aid  to  obstructed  vision,  is  a 
recognized  necessity  in  every  progressive  conununity,  and  .the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  who  is  now  devoting  his  energies  to  the  useful  calling  of 
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an  optical  specialist  in  North  Adams,  is  a  regularly  equipped  exponent 
of  that  science. 

Dr.  George  W.  Bradley,  eyesight  specialist,  was  bom  in  Meriden, 
Connecticut,  July  19^  1866.  He  is  a  son  of  Leonard  H.  and  Martha  M. 
(Talmage)  Bradley,  the  former  of  whom  was  bom  in  Branford,  Con- 
necticut, in  February,  1839,  and  his  wife's  birth  took  place  at  Cheshire, 
that  state,  in  January  of  the  same  year.  Both  are  now  residing  in  Meri« 
den,  and  Leonard  H.  Bradley  is  a  well  known  carriage  manufacturer 
of  that  town.  They  have  three  sons  living,  namely ;  Oscar  L.,  George 
W.  and  Arthur  C.  Bradley. 

After  concluding  his  attendance  at  the  public  schools  of  his  native 
town  George  W.  Bradley  became  connected  with  the  silverware  business, 
which  he  followed  for  a  period  of  three  and  one-half  years,  and  the  en- 
suing three  years  he  devoted  exclusively  to  the  interests  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  Becoming  convinced  that  the  professicHi 
of  an  optician  offered  extraordinary  inducements  to  a  young  man  de- 
sirous of  a  scientific  as  well  as  ia  useful  calling,  he  decided  to  thoroughly 
prepare  himself  for  the  work.  Entering  the  Philadelphia  Optical  Col- 
lege he  pursued  the  regular  course  in  optics  as  relating  to  the  principles 
of  human  eyesight  and  the  proper  manner  of  protecting  and  increasing 
it  by  artificial  means,  graduating  from  that  institution  in  1890.  Re- 
turning to  Meriden  he  established  himself  in  practice.  In  1896  he  re- 
moved to  North  Adams,  and  has  ever  since  practiced  his  specialty  suc- 
cessfully in  that  city.  Dr.  Bradley  is  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order, 
in  which  he  has  taken  the  Royal  Arch  degree.  He  also  afliliates  with 
the  Royal  Arcanum,  Foresters  of  America,  New  England  Order  of  Pro- 
tection and  the  Workmen's  Benefit  Association.  In  politics  he  is  a 
Democrat.  He  attends  the. Baptist  church.  At  Meriden,  Connecticut, 
July  22,  1891,  Dr.  Bradley  was  united  in  marriage  with  Miss  Alice  R. 
Peck,  daughter  of  Julius  C.  and  Grace  L.  Peck.  Of  this  union  there  is 
one  son,  Harold  T.  Bradley,  born  June  6,  1892. 
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WESTON  FAMILY. 

The  Weston  family,  one  of  the  l)est  known  in  Berksliire  county,  has 
Iiad  four  generations  of  its  rq>resentatives  locate<l  in  Dalton,  and  in  each 
of  these  generations  one  or  more  of  its  menilxrrs  has  left  the  impress  of 
an  inchvichmlity  stan<h*ng  for  progress. 

Rev.  Isaac  Weston,  lM)rn  in  1773,  rcccivc<l  a  lil)cnil  cfhication  and 
l)ecame  a  Unitarian  minister.  By  appointment  of  President  Madison  he 
filled  the  office  of  collector  of  the  port  of  New  Bedford,  where  he  was 
aggressively  active  and  successful  in  Viis  measures  for  the  protection  of 
that  coast  against  British  cruisers.  He  married  Sarah,  daughter  of  Eliah 
Dean,  of  Taunton,  who  represented  the  Bristol  district  in  Congress.  Rev. 
Weston  came  in  1814  to  Dalton,  Massachusetts,  where  a  brother-in-law, 
Colonel  Thomas  Green,  had  previously  located.  With  the  latter  gentle- 
man he  immediately  entered  into  business  relations  in  the  oi)eration  of 
a  smelting  furnace  and  foundry.  Tlie  ore  used  in  this  pioneer  plant  was 
abundantly  found  in  the  brown  hematite  Ixmlders  of  that  vicinage,  and 
its  products  were  potash  kettles,  plowshares  and  stoves.  He  also  in  the 
same  year  built  Dalton's  first  woolen  mill.  He  died  in  1H21,  leaving  five 
children — Grenville,  Franklin,  Sarah,  Isaiah  and  Josiah.  Of  these,  Gren- 
ville  (born  in  1797),  better  known  as  "Colonel"  Weston  through  his 
elVicient  military  service,  was  a  man  of  strong  and  winning  personality, 
cnrlowcd,  moreover,  with  excellait  business  cajwcity,  which  was  utilized 
to  the  advantage  of  his  native  county  by  his  capable  discliarge  of  the 
duties  of  numerous  offices  of  trust,  and  latterly  the  county  commission- 
ship,  wherein  his  services  were  esj^cially  valuable.  He  bad  a  large  proj>- 
erty,  most  of  which  had  to  be  sacrified  to  meet  oWigations  incurred  by 
him  through  the  business  failure  of  a  friend  for  whom  he  had  endorsed 
heavily.     He  died  in  1866,  leaving  three  children,  Grenville,  Sarah  and 
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Harriet,  all  of  whom  removed  to  western  states.  Franklin,  second  in 
order  of  birth  of  Rev.  Weston's  children,  enpfaged  at  Dalton  in  woolen 
manufacture.  He  took  an  especial  interest  in  Free  Masonry.  He  died 
in  1867.  Josiah  Weston,  third  son  of  Rev.  Isaiah  Weston,  was  a  grad- 
uate of  Berkshire  Medical  College,  and  was  for  a  few  years  imme<liately 
following  established  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Natchez,  Mis- 
sissippi. Returning  to  Dalton  he  married  Lucinda,  daughter  of  Zenas 
Crane.  In  1857  he  was  the  Democratc  nominee  for  congress,  and  al- 
though in  enfeebled  health  he  made  a  vigorous  and  brilliant  canvass  of 
his  district.  His  opponents  were  the  Rev.  Mark  Trafford  of  Westfield, 
the  Know-nothing  candidate,  and  Henry  L.  Dawes,  of  Pittsfield,  who  had 
been  put  in  nomination  by  the  new  Republican  party.  Tlie  obnoxious 
Kansas-Nebraska  bill  had  worked  ruin  to  the  Democratic  party  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Dr.  Weston,  although  personally  very  popular,  was  defeated 
by  his  Republican  competitor.  A  few  months  later  Dr.  Weston  died  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  aged  forty-seven  years. 

Isaiah  Weston,  fourth  of  the  sons  of  Rev.  Weston,  had  a  partner- 
ship association  with  his  brother  Franklin  in  the  woolen  mill  heretofore 
referred  to,  and  the  store  operated  in  connection  therewith.  He  was  a 
man  of  means,  and  indulged  to  an  extent  a  laste  for  agriculture,  lie 
removed  in  1835  to  Fremont,  Illinois,  where  he  died  a  few  years  later. 
He  married,  at  Dalton,  Caroline  Curtis,  by  whom  he  had  four  children — 
Isaiah,  who  located  in  Colorado,  two  who  are  deceased,  and 

Byron  Weston,  born  in  Dalton  in  1832,  three  years  before  the  re- 
moval of  his  father  to  Illinois.  The  inception  of  his  career  as  a  business 
man  put  him  in  touch  with  that  branch  of  manufacture  with  which  he 
was  destined  to  be  identified  throughout  a  useful  and  signally  successful 
business  life.  He  was  a  bookkeeper  at  Saugerties,  New  York,  in  a  mill, 
the  specialties  of  which  were  the  making  of  news  and  book  paper,  and 
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wliicli  was  managed  hy  one  of  liis  uncles.    Interested  from  the  outset  in 
paper  making,  lie  determined  to  master  its  details,  and  supplemented  his 
initial  training  along  lliat  line  by  terms  of  employment  at  T.indlcy  Murray 
Crane's  mill  for  tlie  manufacture  of  fine  writing  papers,  at  Ballston,  New 
York,  and  in  some  of  the  leading  mills  of  Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  at  • 
Lee,  Masscichusetts.    Shortly  after  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  re- 
hellion  Mr.  Weston  proccc<lcd  to  raise  a  company  for  the  Forty-ninth 
MassachuscUs  Regiment,  of  which  company  he  was  chosen  captain,    lliis 
regiment,  which  was  enlisted  for  nine  months,  served  for  one  year  in  the 
Department  of  the  Gulf,  sharing  its  full  measure  of  the  arduous  cam- 
l>aigns  of  itS62-63,  including  the  siege  of  Port  Hudson.     Returning  to 
Dalton,  and  restored  after  a  brief  period  of  rest  from  the  debilitation  in- 
cident to  the  hardships  of  army  life,  he  set  to  work  with  characteristic 
energy  to  establish  himself  in  the  paper  manufacturing  business,  and  pur- 
chased the  Messrs.  Henry  and  A.  S.  Chamberlain  plant,  located  in  the 
center  of  the  town,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  old  "  Defiance " 
mill  built  by  David  Carson  in  1824.    Captain  Weston  enlarged  and  prac- 
tically rebuilt  this  structure,  and  equipped  it  with  the  latest  and  best  ma- 
chinery for  its  proi)osed  product — linen  record   and  ledger  jxipers.     He 
also  iKUight  from  General  William  V,  Bartlett  and  Colonel  Walter  Cut- 
ting the  mill  site  alx>ut  six  hundred  feet  distant  from  Defiance  mill,  where, 
in  1855,  Captain  A.  S.  Chamberlain  had  built  and  subsequently  operated 
a  paper  making  plant.     Tliis  mill,  which  was  burned  in  1875,  was  not 
rebuilt.    Here  Captain  Weston  erected  the  extensive  mill  known  as  "  the 
Centennial."    The  operation  of  these  mills  has  been  among  the  conspicu- 
ously successful  achievements  in  the  great  manufacturing  interests  of 
western  Massachusetts,  because  of  both  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
output.    Placed  in  competition  with  similar  products  of  the  greatest  mills 
of  the  world,  the  ledger  ^xipers  of  the  mills  have  receivetl  gold  medals 
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and  otiier  testimonials  of  super-excellence  wherever  exhibited,  notably  at 
Philadelphia,  in  1876;  Paris,  1878;  Australia,  1882;  at  similar  exix)si- 
tions  in  New  York,  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  Atlanta ;  World's  Fair, 
Chicago,  in  1893;  and  the  Pan-American  Exposition,  Buffalo,  1902.  Mr. 
Weston  was  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  and  most  instructive  and  en- 
tertaining history  of  jiaper  making  read  by  him  at  Ihc  rc(|ucsl  «»f  The 
Berkshire  Historical  and  Scientific  Society  at  a  meeting  of  that  l)ody  in 
1 881,  and  which  he  subsequently  used  in  i>art  in  occasional  lectures. 
Among  the  noteworthy  features  incident  to  the  growth  of  this  industry 
at  Dalton,  has  been  the  sinking  of  great  artesian  wells  in  detaining  the 
necessary  supply  of  absolutely  pure  water.  In  1892  the  present  comiKuiy 
was  formed,  being  incorporated  under  the  name  of  the  Byron  Weston 
Company,  of  which  Governor  Weston  was  president  until  his  decease, 
November  8,  1898.  In  addition  to  the  multiple  benefits  which  have  l)een 
the  direct  outcome  to  this  community  of  these  enteri>rises,  such  as  the 
laying  out  of  streets  and  the  building  of  many  homes  for  employes.  Gov- 
ernor Weston  has  done  much  to  contribute  to  the  healthy  and  rapid  devel- 
0|)ment  of  the  town,  notably  in  the  erection  of  his  own  sjxicious  home, 
with  its  beautiful  grounds,  and  the  sul>stantial  business  blcKk,  with  public 
hall,  built  in  1882.  His  Ixisiness  counsel  was  highly  esteemed  and  his 
association  secured  in  the  directorates  of  numerous  imix>rtant  institutions, 
and  his  service  to  the  commonwealth  embraced  a  term  in  the  state  as- 
sembly of  1874  as  senator  from  northern  Berkshire,  and  his  efficient  antl 
dignified  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  of  lieutenant-governor  of 
the  state,  to  which  he  was  elected  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881,  with  Hon. 
John  D.  Long  as  the  candidate  for  first  gubernatorial  honors. 

Governor  Weston  was  as  happy  in  his  marital  relations  as  he  was 
successful  as  a  business  man.  The  lady  of  his  choice  was  Miss  Julia 
Mitchell,  to  whom  he  was  married  in  1865.     To  them  were  bom  seven 
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children:  Franklin;  Ellen,  wife  of  Hale  Holden,  of  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
souri; Louisa  B.,  Julia  Caroline,  Philip,  Dorothy  D.,  and  Donald  M. 
Weston.  Mrs.  Weslon  was  l)cloved  and  honored  hy  all,  and  her  demise 
on  Sc|)lenil)er  4,  1902,  was  a  profound  grief  in  the  conmuniity  which  she 
had  for  so  many  years  graced  with  her  presence  and  beneficence.  Of  her 
children  the  first  born  was 

Franklin  Weston.  Although  the  decease  of  Govemor  Weston  was 
a  recognized  gre<it  loss  to  Berkshire  county,  and  was  naturally  felt  with 
especial  force  in  the  place  of  his  nativity,  where  his  life  work  was  so 
splendidly  contrilxitory  to  its  well  l^eing  and  development,  he  most  for- 
tunately left,  as  a  heritage  to  that  community,  a  son  trained  under  his 
own  wise  counsel  to  assume  the  burden  of  large  responsibility  which  he 
laid  down. 

Franklin  Weston  was  born  August  13,  1866.  He  attended  Greylock 
Institute,  J*hillii>s  Acadc^my  and  was  gniduatcd  from  Andover  with  the 
class  of  1887.  With  this  substantial  general  etlucation  as  a  foundation, 
he  immediately  entered  his  father's  mill,  there  to  obtain  that  practical 
knowledge  of  paper  making  in  all  its  branches  that  equipi>ed  him  for  his 
subsequent  business  career.  \5\yo\\  the  incorix)ration  in  1892  of  tbe  Byron 
Weston  Compjiny,  of  which  his  father  was  president,  the  son  lx!came 
treasurer,  and  in  1899,  the  year  following  Governor  Weston V  decease, 
was  elected  to  its  presidency.  Tlie  continued  prosperity  of  this  g^eat 
industry  is  a  sufficient  attestation  of  the  business  capacity  and  is  as  well 
a  certain  indication  of  the  business  integrity  of  its  efficient  representatives. 
The  recognized  equipment  of  Mr.  Franklin  Weston  for  valuable  service 
in  the  Uisiness  world  is  further  suggested  by  his  directorship  in  the  Berk- 
shire Life  Insurance  Company,  the  Third  National  Bank  of  Pittsfield, 
and  as  trustee  of  the  Berkshire  County  Savings  Bank.  He  was  one  of 
the  incorporators  and  original  stockholders  and  is  one  of  the  board  of 
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directors  of  the  Berkshire  Street  Railway  Company.  He  takes  an  active 
interest  in  Grace  Episcopal  church,  of  Dalton,  of  which  he  has  l)een  «i 
warden  since  its  establishment  in  1892. 

He  was  married,  June  14,  1893,  to  Edith  C,  daugliter  of  Edward  S. 
Brewer,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Weston  have  four 
children :    Corinne,  Byron,  Elizabeth,  and  Julia  Caroline. 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DEMONT. 

William  Henry  Demont,  who  occupies  a  high  place  in  the  business 
circles  of  Pittsfield,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts,  was  born  July  26, 
1841,  a  son  of  John  Demont  (sometimes  spelled  Dermont),  and  one  of 
six  children,  namely:  Elizabeth,  who  married  William  Miller;  they 
make  their  home  in  Bridgeport,  Connecticut;  Jeannette,  who  married 
Joseph- Home,  of  Adams,  Massachusetts;  William  H.,  mentioned  at 
length  hereinafter;  Ann,  who  married  Henry  Waters,  of  Adams;  James, 
who  married  Adeline ,  of  Adams;  Marion,  the  wife  of  Ed- 
ward Andrews ;  they  reside  in  Adams,  and  have  one  child,  Lena,  who  is 
the  supervisor  of  drawing  in  Huntington,  Massachusetts,  and  a  very 
talented  young  woman.  ITie  father  of  these  children,  John  Demont,  was 
a  native*  of  Renfrewshire  Bridge,  Scotland,  who  in  1854  emigrated  to 
this  country,  locating  in  Adams,  Berkshire  county,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  a  year  in  the  cotton  industries.  In  1855  he 
was  enabled  to  send  for  his  family. 

William  Henry  DemcMit  acquired  but  a  limited  education.  At  the 
age  of  nine  years  he  was  in  actual  employment  as  assistant  to  a  cotton 
and  silk  printer  in  his  native  land,  and  three  years  later  was  employed 
in  a  cotton  mill.  After  his  removal  to  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  he 
learned  the  trade  of  machinist,  which  occupation  he  followed  during 
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the  remainder  of  his  active,  working  life.  In  1873  he  removed  to  Pitts- 
field,  where  he  was  engaged  at  his  trade  in  the  Taconic  mill.  After  a 
few  years'  service  in  the  latter  place  Mr.  Deniont  entered  the  Bell  Ais 
mill,  remaining  there  for  eleven  years,  and  the  succeeding  fifteen  years 
he  was  engaged  in  the  Pontoosuc  Woolen  Company  as  millwright  and 
machinist.  Mr.  l^mont  is  a  first-class  mechanic  and  excellent  Ixisiness 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneer  huildcrs  of  the  North  street  heights, 
which  is  now  covered  with  many  beautiful  attractive  homes.  He  is  ex- 
tensively interested  in  real  estate,  and  since  his  retirement  from  active 
business  life  in  J8y8  has  <lcvotcd  his  attention  to  his  real  estate  interests. 
Mr.  Demont  is  a  man  who  has  reached  a  high  place  in  business  circles 
through  his  own  exertion  and  perseverance.  He  started  in  life  with 
very  few  advantages,  a  limited  education,  and  no  capital  except  those 
success-bringing  qualities,  unfailing  energy,  determination  and  perse- 
verance, and  has  reached  an  enviable  place  in  the  ranks  of  successful 
and  prosperous  business  men.  Politically,  Mr.  Demont  affiliates  with 
the  Rcpul)lican  party.  He  and  his  family  are  regular  and  consistent  at- 
tendants of  the  South  Congregational  church.  In  1864  William  Henry 
Demont  was  unitetl  in  marriage  to  Elizalxjth  Meal,  and  the  following 
named  children  were  the  issue  of  this  um'on:  Carrie,  born  1865,  married 
Thomas  Holmes;  they  reside  in  Pittsfield  and  have  one  child,  Florence 
E. ;  Fred  Allxjrt,  lx)rn  in  1871,  married  Annie  Wright,  of  North  Adams; 
they  make  their  home  in  Watcrvliet,  New  York,  and  have  one  daughter. 
In  1871  Mrs.  Demont  died,  and  William  H.  Demont  married  for  his 
second  wife  JCliza  O'Brien.  One  son,  William  Henry,  Jr.,  was  bom  to 
them.  He  married  Jessie  Dickie  and  they  live  in  Watertown,  New 
York.  In  1880  Eliza  (O'Brien)  Demont  died,  and  Mr.  Demont  took 
for  his  third  wife  Susan  E.  Teeling,  a  daughter  of  Charles  and  Susan 
Teeling,  of  Rensselaer,  New  York. 
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FRANK  MORTIMER  WATERS. 

That  the  gentleman  whose  name  introduces  this  narrative  has  been 
a  vahiable  citizen  of  the  place  of  his  nativity,  is  attested  by  many  monu- 
ments of  a  most  enduring  kind  there  and  elsewhere  in  Berkshire  county — 
lieautiful  homes  and  imposing  business  edifices,  the  stone  and  brickwork 
of  which  were  erected  by  him;  and  this  work  is  standing  the  lesl  of  lime, 
silent  but  forceful  tokens  of  the  rugged  honesty  which  is  the  crowning 
characteristic  of  the  builder. 

He  was  born  in  Adams,  April  27,  1844,  son  of  the  late  William  and 
Harriet  (Kane)  Waters,  natives  of  Berkshire  county,  of  Scotch-Irish 
descent.  The  late  William  Waters  was  for  many  years  the  leading  mason 
of  Adams,  and  the  son,  Frank  Mortimer  Waters,  inherited  the  father's 
mechanical  skill.  The  latter  attended  the  public  schools  in  Adams  and 
began  the  learning  of  the  mason's  trade  under  his  father  and  continued  it 
at  Waterbury,  Connecticut,  whither  he  had  gone  with  the  expectation  of 
remaining.  Visiting  Adams  in  1864,  his  patriotism  was  aroused  and  he 
enlisted  in  the  Eighth  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment,  with 
which  command  he  served  until  the  close  of  the  civil  war. 

Returning  to  Adams,  he  was  employed  as  a  journeyman  mason  until 
1870,  when  he  entered  into  business  as  a  contractor  for  mason  work, 
which  vocation  he  has  followed  continuously  since,  meeting  with  the  suc- 
cess to  which  honest  workmanship,  honest  materials  and  general  business 
integrity  entitled  him.  His  own  home  is  located  upon  one  of  the  most 
charming  sites  for  residences  in  the  Berkshires,  and  near  it  are  a  number 
of  dwelling  houses  erected  and  owned  by  him.  His  building  operations 
have  extended  throughout  western  Massachusetts,  including  numerous 
large  structures  in  Pittsfield  and  North  Adams.  Mr.  Waters  was  one  of 
the  original  stockholders  of  the  Greylock  National  and  Co-oi)erative 
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Ranks  of  Adams.  ITe  is  a  mcnil)cr  of  Rcrksliire  I-odge,  Free  .ind  Ac- 
cepted Masons,  and  Berkshire  Qiapter,  Royal  Arch  Masons.  The  family 
church  connection  is  Methodist.  Mr.  Waters  having  1>een  for  ten  years 
one  of  the  l)oard  of  trustees  of  Adams  Methodist  Episcopal  church. 

Tfc  married,  in  1867,  Mary  A.  Andrews,  of  Camhridge,  New  York, 
who  died  in  1890,  her  son.  George  L.,  having  heen  horn  in  1876  and 
died  in  1878.  Mr.  Waters  married  (second)  Fehniary  27,  1894,  Eliza- 
heth,  daughter  of  the  late  Daniel  and  Elizaheth  (Baum)  Goettel,  of  Syra- 
cuse, New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waters  have  a  daughter,  Frances  Louise 
Waters,  lx)m  May  31,  1896.  Mrs.  Waters  is  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Philip 
Goettel,  who  was  |>astor  from  1893  to  1898  of  Adams  MetTiodist  Epis- 
copal church,  and  is  now  in  the  ministry  in  Troy,  New  York.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  Drew  Tlieological  Seminary. 

WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  FULLER. 

Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  (i),  the  progenitor  of  the  FulWr  family  in  Amer- 
ica, was  of  English  birth,  had  been  a  deacon  in  John  Robinson's  church 
in  Leyden,  Holland,  and  in  1620  came  to  Plymouth  Colony  in  the  "  May- 
flower,'* l)eing  one  of  the  signers  of  the  famous  comixict  in  the  cabin 
of  that  memorable  ship.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  brother,  Edward 
Fuller,  who  is  said  to  have  l)een  a  lawyer,  and  to  have  drafted  that  his- 
toric instrument.  Edward  Fuller  died  during  the  first  terrible  winter 
at  Plymouth,  leaving  one  son,  who  was  brought  up  by  his  uncle,  Dr. 
Samuel  Fuller,  as  shown  in  the  will  of  the  latter. 

Dr.  Samuel  Fuller  was  the  first  physician  in  Plymouth  Colony,  and 
his  will,  the  first  to  l^e  recorded  there,  can  still  be  seen  in  Plymouth 
Colony  Reci^rds,  volume  1,  part  i,  page  22.  Dr.  Samuel  Fuller 
was   married   three    times;    his   first   wife,    Elsie    (Glasscock)    Fuller, 
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died  in  England;*  his  second  wife,  Agnes  (Carpenter)  Fuller,  died  in 
Leyden;  his  third  wife,  Bridget  (Lee)  Fuller,  whom  he  married  in 
Leyden  in  1617,  did  not  accompany  him  on  the  "  Mayflower,"  but  came 
over  in  the  "Anne"  in  1623.  Two  children  were  born  to  Dr.  Fuller: 
Samuel  and  Mercy. 

Samuel  Fuller  (2),  sun  of  Dr.  Samuel  luiller,  was  Ixmi  in  1624  anti 
died  August  17,  1695.  He  had  been  deacon  of  the  church  at  l*lymouth 
and  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Mid(lldx>ro, 
Mass<ichusetts.  He  was  ordained  December  26,  1694,  Init  under  a  li- 
cense to  preach  and  exhort  he  labored  sixteen  years  prior  to  his  ordina- 
tion.   He  married  Elizabeth  Brewster. 

Dr.  Isaac  Fuller   (3),  son  of  Samuel  and  Elizabeth   (Brewster) 
Fuller,  died  in  1727. 

Samuel  Fuller  (4)  was  a  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  and  Mary  (Eddy)  Fuller. 

Zadock  Fuller  (5),  son  of  Samuel  and*  Elizabeth  (Thompson) 
Fuller,  was  born  in  Halifax,  Massachusetts,  September  19,  1744,  and 
died  in  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  September  17,  1818.  Tlie  name  of 
Zadock  Fuller  appears'  with  rank  of  private  on  muster  roll,  company  re- 
turns, and  among  signatures  on  order  for  bounty  in  Captain  John  Brad- 
ford's company.  Colonel  Theophilus  Cotton's  regiment,  eight  months' 
service,  in  1775..  (Massachusetts  Records,  volume  14,  page  36;  Volume 
56,  page  71 ;  volume  57,  file  8.)  He  married  Alice  Porter,  December  3, 
1767. 

Jabez  Fuller  (6),  son  of  Zadock  and  Alice  (Porter)  Fuller,  was 
born  January  27,  1773,  in  Halifax,  Massachusetts,  and  died  July  31, 
1855,  in  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts.  He  acquired  a  common  school  edu- 
cation, followed  the  quiet  but  useful  calling  of  agriculture,  was  a  Con- 
gregationalist  in  religion,  and  a  Democrat  in  politics.  He  married 
Hannah  Tuttle,  bom  in  Hamptonburg,  Orange  county.  New  York,  1780, 
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in  tlie  first  house  creeled  in  that  township.  She  was  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  first  settlers  of  Orang^e  county,  and  helonged  to  the  Bull  family, 
well  known  in  the  history  of  Orange  comity. 

William  Augustus  Fuller  (7),  son  of  Jabez  and  Hannah  (Tuttle) 
Fuller,  was  born  in  Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  April*  29,  181 5.  After 
completing  a  common  school  education  he  served  in  the  capacity  of 
teacher  many  years,  a  position  for  which  he  was  well  qualified.  Later 
he  was  superintendent  of  works  for  the  digging  of  white  quartz  sand 
at  Cheshire  and  at  Berkshire,  Massachusetts.  From  1856  to  1868-69, 
a  period  of  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years,  he  was  a  merchant  in  Lanes- 
boro, was  identifieil  for  many  years  with  the  Berkshire  Glass  Company, 
and  from  1875  *o  1897,  a  period  of  twenty-two  years,  was  the  manager 
of  the  Page  &  Harding  Glass  Company's  store  at  Berkshire.  He  was  a 
Democrat  in  politics,  and  at  various  times  filled  the  oHices  of  town  clerk, 
assessor,  a  member  of  the  school  committee,  and  justice  of  the  peace.  He 
joined  the  Lanesboro  Congregational  church  in  1846,  in  which  body  he 
served  as  clerk  for  thirty-eight  years,  deacon  for  twenty  years,  and  super- 
intendent of  the  Sunday  school.  He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Union 
Chapel  at  Berkshire,  erected  in  1888,  and  was  superintendent  of  Berk- 
shire Sunday  school  from  1875  to  1897.  He  belonged  to  Upton  Lodge, 
Free  and  Accepted  Masons,  Cheshire,  Massachusetts. 

William  Augustus  Fuller  married  (first),  1837,  Adelia  Weed,  of 
Lanesboro,  Massachusetts,  daughter  of  Enoch  and  Sila  Weed,  and  two 
children  were  born  to  them:  i.  Rose  Ellen,  born  in  1841,  died  Novem- 
ber 22,  1848;  2.  Herbert  Augustus,  lx)m  June  6,  1842,  died  April  20, 
1893;  he  was  register  of  deeds  in  Northern  Berkshire  District,  at 
Adams^  Massachusetts.  He  married  Gertrude  Allen,  September  25,  1864, 
and  their  children  were:  Emma  Adelia,  Eva  Lillian,  Ella  May,  and 
Katie  Benton  Chamberlain.    Herbert  A.  Fuller  married  (second)  Nellie 
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T.  Moore,  March  5,  1884,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Ninon 
Letice  Fuller.  William  A.  Fuller  married  (second),  at  Qieshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  14,  1856,  Mary  Cole,  daughter  of  David  and  Polly 
(Rice)  Cole,  and  they  were  the  parents  of  one  child,  Mary  Anna  (Ben- 
nett), I)orn  December  i,  iSfii,  graduated  from  Wellesley  College.  1884, 
and  follows  the  vocation  of  teacher.  William  Augustus  Fuller  died 
June  5,  1897.  ^^^ 

VALMORE  AUGUSTUS  WHTTAKER. 

Valmore  Augustus  Whitaker,  tre;isurer  of  the  North  Adams  Sav- 
ings Bank,  and  honored  and  respected  in  financial  and  business  circles 
in  western  Massachusetts,  was  born  March  14,  1835,  in  the  city  which 
is  yet  his  home.  He  is  a  rq^resentative  of  one  of  the  old  families  in  lliis 
part  of  the  state.  His  paternal  grandparents  were  Ezra  and  Mary  Whit- 
aker, who  occupied  a  house  on  the  Peter  Tower  farm  on  the  west  road 
to  Adams.    They  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends. 

Ezra  D.  Whitaker,  father  of  Valmore  A.  Whitaker,  was  born  in 
North  Adams,  June  21,  1797,  acquired  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
after  which  he  engaged  in  teaching  for  some  time  in  Hancock,  Massa- 
chusetts,  and  The  Notch.  From  1829  until  1835  '^^  was  engaged  in 
the  grocery  business  in  Troy,  New  York,  but  with  the  exception  of 
that  period  he  was  for  fifty  years  identified  with  business  interests  in 
North  Adams.  He  was  associated  at  different  times  with  Ezra  Brown 
and  Giles  Tinker  and  was  identified  with  various  interests,  industrial  anil 
commercial  pursuits  in  North  Adams.  He  was  engaged  in  merchan- 
dising, was  also  the  first  expressman  and  insurance  agent  in  the  town, 
and  was  the  treasurer  of  the  North  Adams  Savings  Bank  for  fifteen 
years.  He  continued  in  the  insurance  business  until  he  transferred  this 
to  his  son  Clarence,  and  he  was  succeeded  in  the  treasurership  in  the 
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Imnk  by  his  son  Valniore  A.  In  1874  he  retired  from  business,  after  a 
long,  useful  and  active  career,  having  acquired  a  handsome  competence 
I  hat  classed  him  with  the  substantial  citizens  of  western  Massachusetts, 
lie  was  not  alone  prominent,  however,  as  a  representative  of  commer- 
cial and  financial  interests,  but  was  also  inlUicntial  in  public,  i)olitical  and 
military  circles.  From  1845  until  1855  he  held  the  office  of  trial  justice 
in  North  Adams,  and  in  1840  represented  his  district  in  the  state  legisla- 
ture. He  was  an  advocate  of  the  Whig  party  until  its  dissolution  and 
the  formation  of  the  Republican  party,  and  continued  one  of  the  stalwart 
siip|M>rtcrs  of  the  latter  until  his  demise.  In  1830  he  was  commissioned  a 
captain  in  the  state  militia,  and  was  thus  closely  connected  with  the  mili- 
tary interests  of  the  state.  He  was  a  Master  Mason  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  which  occurred  May  4,  1889,  was  the  last  surviving  charter 
mcml)cr  of  I^il^iyette  Lodge.  On  July  9,  1845,  '^^  umted  with  the 
Baptist  church,  of  which  he  remained  an  active  and  consistent  member 
until  his  death.  Ezra  D.  Whitaker  was  twice  married.  In  18 18  he 
wedded  Julia  A.  Lapham  and  they  had  one  daughter,  Mrs.  D.  W.  Mc- 
IClwain.  On  Scpteml)er  30,  1824,  he  married  his  second  wife,  Amanda 
M .  Jones,  who  had  six  children,  hut  two,  Eugene  and  Julia,  died  in  in- 
fancy. Tliose  who  lived  to  maturity  were  Mortimer,  who  was  judge 
nf  the  district  court  of  Chicopec  and  dic<l  in  1863;  Valmore  A.;  Ezra 
I.,  who  ranked  as  chief  engineer  in  the  United  States  navy  and  died 
August  26.  1895;  and  Clarence,  who  succeetled  his  father  in  the  insur- 
ance business  and  died  March  19,  J 886.  llie  parents  celebratetl  their 
^^nldon  wedding  September  30,  1874,  and  the  mother  died  August  20, 
.875. 

Valmore  A.  Whitaker  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  at 
Drury  Academy,  from  which  latter  institution  he  was  graduated  in  1851. 
He  entered  upon  his  business  career  as  a  salesman  in  a  store  in  North 
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Adams,  where  he  remained  for  three  years,  and  was  then  employed  in 
the.  same  capacity  by  his  cousin,  L.  W.  McFarland,  a  cloak  dealer  in 
New  York  city,  with  whom  he  remained  until  1855.  In  that  year  he  re- 
turned to  North  Adams  and  was  clerk  and  l)ookkccpcr  for  Austin  Magee. 
In  April,  1857,  he  took  a  course  at  Comer's  Commerci.al  College  at  Bos- 
ton, and  in  the  following  July  accepted  a  position  as  bookkeeper  for  the 
New  York  dry  goods  jobbing  house  of  J.  A.  Sweetsci-  &  Company. 
Owing  to  a  business  depression  he  was  idle  for  a  few  months,  but  was 
recalled  January  i,  1858,  and  remained  with  this  firm  until  its  dissolu- 
tion in  1863.  In  the  meantime  he  had  been  advanced  through  consecu- 
tive stages  until  he  was  head  bookkeeper  for  the  house.  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  next  employed  by  the  large  woolen  commission  house  of  John  Slade 
&  Company,  with  whom  he  remained  for  five  years.  Going  to  Hunt- 
ington, Massachusetts,  in  1868,  he  was  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufac- 
turing business  with  his  brother  Clarence  until  Decemter  of  that  year, 
when,  on  account  of  his  father's  advance<l  age,  he  returned  to  North 
Adams  to  accept  the  position  of  assistant  treasurer  in  the  savings  bank. 
He  succeeded  his  father  as  treasurer  on  the  15th  of  October,  1872,  at 
which  time  the  deposits  of  the  bank  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars.  He  was  soon  afterward  elected  a  trustee  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  for  many  years  has  had  full  charge  of  its  financial  affairs. 
Under  his  capable  guidance  the  bank  has  steadily  developed,  its  Ixisi- 
ness  growing  to  extensive  proportions.  Tlie  deposits  now  amount  to 
nearly  five  million  dollars,  and  the  bank  is  one  of  the  largest  savings 
institutions  in  western  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Whitaker  stands  prominent 
as  a  representative  of  Jinancial  interests  in  this  ixut  of  (he  state,  ikjsscss- 
ing  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  banking  business  and  the  keen  fore- 
sight and  executive  ability  that  enable  him  to  so  control  the  affairs  of 
the  institution  as  to  make  it  one  of  the  leading,  reliable,  moneyed  con- 
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cerns  of  the  commiinity.  He  is  also  a  director  in  the  North  Adams  Na- 
tional Bank  and  North  Adams  Trust  Company.  He  was  formerly  chair- 
man of  the  priidcnlial  coinniillcc  of  the  North  Adams  Fire  District,  and 
actively  interest cd  in  the  welfare  and  progress  of  his  city.  He  has  l)ecn 
the  champion  of  many  measures  for  the  general  good  and  has  assisted 
in  many  movements  that  have  resulted  beneficially  for  North  Adams. 
He  was  a  meml)er  of  the  city  council,  and  for  some  time  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  finance  committee  after  the  incorporation  of  North  Adams. 
For  five  years  he  was  president  of  the  city  council,  and  exercised  his 
official  prerogatives  in  the  material  advance  and  substantial  improvement 
of  the  municipality.  His  political  support  is  given  to  the  Republican 
party  and  he  is  unfaltering  in  the  advocacy  of  its  principles,  believing 
that  they  contain  the  best  elements  of  good  government.  He  has  been 
a  student  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  has  informed  himself  concerning  the 
needs  an<l  |K>ssibilitics  of  his  city,  and  his  efforts  have  l)een  discerningly 
directed  along  lines  resulting  in  successful  accomplishment  for  North 
Adams. 

In  1867  Mr.  Whitaker  was  married  to  Miss  Sara  Reins,  of  New 
York  city,  who  died  in  Novemter,  1871,  and  in  December,  1873,  he 
was  joined  in  wedlock  to  Miss  Emma  L.  Beckwith,  of  East  Lyme,  Con- 
necticut. She  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  L.  Beckwith,  and 
at  the  time  of  her  marriage  accompanied  her  husband  to  North  Adams, 
where  she  continued  to  reside  until  her  demise.  In  her  early  girlhood 
she  joined  the  Baptist  church,  and  was  a  consistent  meml)er  of  that  de- 
nomination for  more  than  half  a  century.  She  was  active  in  the  work 
of  the  church  and  its  societies  until  her  health  forbade  further  labors 
in  that  direction.  Tier  interest  centered  in  her  home,  and  while  her  life 
in  many  respects  was  quietly  passed,  she,  nevertheless,  possessed  a  charm- 
ing personality,  a  familiarity  with  literature  and  a  kindly  spirit  that 


\iium%  ",^"n^  ?»^aiU.  <m(   vfio  wra.  ^»crcet  i  incsdncr  >f  "lie  >rty  vznii^ 
-'vl    f^^^m^i^r  jn.    ,iXMk     ifr   '/    >^    V^utaker  j«s&  nmie  i  Masos  J3C 
^^#rx^#^^   r>yf^    n     J^^T     <nrt    iccsme  i   mrmtirr    if  ±e  Cimposie 
Oi^#?r   >     *     \f      He  V3ft  «r  ine  OTie  TTgtffr  if  die  ^Himc  '.ihrsrw, 
4iiut    9^)^  arfi^'^/  v>fliurr<!rt  -fiercsTTTh  -jzmt  die  cay    ■:iarcc    .vest  rma 
^#«rr      vTW-i?  :^/i,  he  'i;i5i  'ief?n  a  -xigmhtr  if  die  Bamia:  'fmnri.  uui  &e 
r^  *Jef*?«?H  :f5i  ^iertr  mi  3fen:h  :r   ;*;^  i^hiie  in  die  i:iil  if  1/tij.  tSS^, 
he  irw  -hr.4^n  ^'.ne  -vf  it4  iissr.-f»-     Larjcty  inmnnnemal  m  ^rrrrnng  rhe 
<^a^fUMi  ^f  *he  ;>r<3«nt  ^tiirjt,  he  is  nr.w  icr/!iiif  as  jse  >f  the  tduxnifi 
tf',mf^p%  ;ind    f<rvr   f^^^int/^nve  jesa^   ivn?*  cifin«xrer[    witfi   die  SonbLj 
vV^J      ffe  tif:**!  ^^rjprfy  :ntlaeanal  in  occnufing'  2  Iiual  brandt  ci  the 
^f^^xs%  U^t  ^Jnr'Miuti  A«r>ciatir,n,  and  acttii  29  ctaxmBa  of  the  first 
m^^\f^  ;^<;^emMe4  f/vr  that  porpr^e.     Whatever  has  tenderf  to  prcBooCe 
fh^  m^ferr^^l,  infMUntnM  jwuI  moral  ^fbnuictmtnt  of  die  ooannmntj  has 
r^^i/M   hi^  en/k/f cement  atwl   crw>peratir»n  anri  he,   tbcreforc,  stands 
f/^  <Ii!iy  u^  ^/ne  </f  the  ref^t^ent^ivt  awi  valued  citizens  of  North  Adams* 
H^.  f^\^U%  '4t  the  r/ifner  of  Asfibnd  and  Qomcj  streets. 


WJUJAM  STRRLING  MORTON. 

Willf^irn  9Atr\\n$^  Mf/ttfm,  engaged  in  the  practice  of  law  at  Adams, 
M'4n^nrhui^U%,  WH%  Uftn  Noveml>er  5,  1865,  in  Paisley,  Scotland.  He 
ifttm%  hi  tmt:  of  the  olrl  families  of  Scotland,  and  his  grandfather  was 
mUHUf!4]  in  the  wraving  rrf  shawls  at  Paisley.    The  family  were  identified 
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with  tlie  Presbyterian  church  in  the  land  of  the  heather,  but  in  America 
became  connected  with  the  Congregational  denomination. 

Alexander  Morton,  father  of  William  Sterling  Morton,  was  born 
in  Paisley,  Scotland,  May  28,  1842.  He  was  a  self-educated  as  well  as 
self-made  man,  acquiring  his  knowledge  largely  tlirougli  his  reading, 
(>l)servation  and  exi)erience  after  he  had  passed  the  |ieriod  of  early  youth. 
In  IXTcmlwr,  1868,  he  cmiii^ralcd  with  his  family  to  America  and  settled 
in  North  Adams,  Massachusetts,  where  he  setnired  employment  in  a 
mill  and  was  thus  engaged  for  ten  or  more  years.  Eventually  he  removed 
to  the  west  and  followed  farming  in  Crawford  county,  Iowa.  His  wife 
bore  the  maiden  name  of  Ellen  Logan,  and  was  also  born  in  Paisley, 
Scotland,  November  10,  1842,  her  parents  being  William  and  Catherine 
(Emery)  Logan.  Tlie  parents  were  identified  with  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  their  native  land,  and  in  America  joined  the  Congr^;ational 
church. 

William  Sterling  Morton  was  a  little  lad  of  only  two  years  of  age 
when  brought  to  America  by  his  parents,  arriving  at  Briggsville,  Massa- 
chusetts on  the  lotli  of  August,  1867.  When  he  was  only  eleven  years 
nf  age  he  was  employed  in  the  old  Broadlcy  mill  at  Adams,  Massachu- 
setts, and  sul)sec|uently  removed  with  his  |)arents  to  Crawford  county, 
Iowa,  living  upon  the  old  fann  there.  He  attended  the  district  schools 
during  the  winter  months,  and  in  the  summer  seasons  was  largely  en- 
gaged at  the  work  of  the  fields  and  meadow.  He  taught  school  for  a 
year,  and  in  1884  entere^l  Drake  university  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  being 
graduated  from  the  law  department  of  that  institution  with  the  class  of 
June,  T889.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  law  at  Castena,  Iowa, 
but  in  the  fall  of  that  year  abandoned  his  practice  and  removed  to  Chi- 
cago, where  he  entered  the  employ  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car  Company 
in  its  machinery  department.     Returning  to  Crawford  cotmty,  Iowa,  he 
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again  became  engaged  in  teaching  school  and  in  September,  1891,  re- 
entered the  practice  of  law  at  Guthrie,  Oklahoma.  In  June,  1893,  he  re- 
located in  Adams,  Massachusetts,  and  from  February,  1894,  to  the 
present  time  has  been  a  member  of  the  bar  and  enjoys  a  distinctively 
representative  clientage.  He  has  been  connected  with  much  of  the  im- 
portant litigation  tried  in  the  courts  of  his  district,  and  has  long  since 
demonstrated  his  right  to  rank  with  the  leading  members  of  the  bar 
here.  In  his  political  views  Mr.  Morton  was  a  Democrat  until  the  cam- 
paign of  1896,  when  he  endorsed  the  Republican  platform  and  has  since 
been  an  advocate  of  the  principles  of  that  party.  In  1900  he  was  a 
candidate  for  representative  from  this  district,  but  was  defeated.  In 
1901  he  was  appointed  special  justice  of  the  fourth  district  court  of 
Berkshire.  He  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading  men  of  his  community. 
He  belongs  to  the  First  Congregational  church  of  Adams,  and  in  1891 
became  a  member  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd.  Fellows  at  Dow 
City,  Iowa.  He  belongs  to  the  Benevolent  Caledonian  Club,  of  which 
he  is  past  chief.  On  the  first  of  October,  1902,  Mr.  Morton  was  married 
at  Adams,  Massachusetts,  to  Miss  Edith  Williams  Marsh,  a  graduate 
of  the  high  school  of  this  city  and  afterward  a  successful  teacher  here. 
Her  parents  are  Oscar  W.  and  Delia  (Williams)  Marsh.  Her  father 
was  employed  by  the  Boston  &  All>any  Railroad  Coinpnny  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  He  enlisted  in  the  Forty-ninth  Massachusetts  Volunteers 
at  the  time  of  the  civil  war  and  served  until  the  close  of  hostilities.  His 
wife  is  a  descendent  of  one  of  the  first  families  of  Lanesboro,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  among  her  collateral  ancestral  connections  was  the  founder 
of  Williams  College.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  have  a  daughter,  Edith, 
bom  April  18,  1905. 
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PATRICK  HENRY  BOSSIDY. 

Tatrick  Henry  Bossidy  is  tlic  genial  and  ix>ixilar  proprietor  of  tlie 
Morgan  House,  Lee,  Massachusetts,  who  in  1902  thoroughly  repaired 
Ihc  interior,  built  a  new  veranda  and  put  in  electric  lights,  steam  heat, 
l)ath  rooms,  and  made  the  house  in  every  respect  a  modern  and  ccMH- 
fortahle  place  for  the  traveling  public.     Since  these  changes  the*  house 
has  become  more  i)opular  and  its  patronage  has  grcJitly  increased.    Hie 
Morgan  House  has  always  l3orne  a  goo<l  reputation,  even  in  the  days 
when  the  landlords  were  handicapi^ed  for  want  of  modern  conveniences, 
and  to-day  its  bill  of  fare  is  abreast  with  public  houses  far  more  pre- 
tentious in  size  and  location.     The  Morgan  House  has  been  a  public 
house  in  Lee  for  nearly  half  a  century,  and  clustered  about  it  are  many 
pleasant  memories  of  a  bygone  generation,  of  stories  told  before  its 
hospitable  fireplace,  of  suppers  by  lodges,  societies,  and  private  parties 
enjoyed  al)out  its  board,  and  many  things  of  a  public  nature  which  have 
made  it  a  center  of  interest  from  the  days  when  it  was  a  country  tavern 
to  its  position  to-day  as  a  modern,  commercial  hotel.     Before  it  became 
a  tavern,  even  as  the  private  residence  of  Esquire  Porter,  it  had  an  at- 
traction l>cyond  that  of  an  ordinary  dwelling  house,  for  Esquire  Porter 
was  the  leading  man  of  the  town  in  his  day,  the  most  hospitable  and 
influential. 

•  There  are  many  things  in  the  past  history  of  Lee's  taverns  and 
hotels  which  our  histories  are  silent  about,  and  the  few  facts  we  are  able 
to  give  coticerning  the  Morgan  House  are  from  deeds  and  the  memories 
of  older  residents.  The  first  hotel  or  public  house  was  a  log  cabin,  six- 
teen feet  square,  located  in  the  hollow  near  the  residence  of  B.  H. 
Taintor.  and  there  was  a  similar  .«!tructure  in  East  Lee.  Tlie  first  biu'ld- 
ing  deserving  the  name  of  a  tavern  was  the  Red  T^'on  Tnn  at  the  comer 
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of  Park  and  Hoiisatonic  streets,  lliis  was  built  in  1778  by  Nathan 
Dillingham,  and  conducted  as  a  public  house  until  1834.  Tliis  old  tavern 
was  situated  at  what  was  a  vantage  point  in  those  early  days,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  stage  road  to  Cape  street  and  beyond,  now  known  ;is 
Maple,  and  roads  leading  north  and  south.  Housatonic  street  was  not 
cut  through  in  those  days.  The  Red  Lion  Inn  was  in  the  corner  of 
Pease's  yard,  near  the  big  elm,  and  after  it  outlived  its  usefulness  as  a 
hotel  was  moved  south  of  the  school  house,  at  a  i)oint  now  l)ctween  E.  W, 
Ramsdell's  and  F.  A.  Phelps'  residences.  In  1778  a  man  by  the  name 
of  William  Coal  built  the  Housatonic  house  where  Memorial  Hall  now 
stands.  Tlie  Housatonic  house  was  bought  by  Mr.  Hicks  and  remocleled 
in  1864  to  a  large  and  fine  looking  hotel.  Two  years  later  it  was  burne<l 
and  never  rebuilt.  In  1803  Jedediah  Crocker  had  a  public  house  in  FjisI 
I^ee.  Pliny  Shaylor  had  won  a  mile  or  two  farther  east,  and  in  1820 
"  Sam  "  Sturgis  opened  the  Strickland  house.  In  old  stage  coach  times 
the  Merrill,  T.  L.  Foote  and  Jared  Bradley  houses  were  used  for  some 
years  as  hotels. 

In  1854  George  Van  Deusen  opened  the  Center  hotel  in  the  Ives 
house  at  the  north  end  of  Main  street  and  conducted  it  imtil  187 1  or 
'72,  when  it  was  bougJit  by  Thomas  Norton  and  continued  until  his 
fancy  cake  manufacturing  business  grew  to  such  proportions  as  to  claim 
all  his  time  and  attention.  William  Porter  came  to  I^ee  in  1817,  and 
from  that  time  to  1853  was  the  leading  lawyer.  When  he  came  into 
possession  of  his  residence,  or  how,  we  have  been  unable  to  find,  even 
after  much  research.  Edward  Morgan,  a  stone  cutter,  came  to  I^ee  in 
1852,  and  a  short  time  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Porter  he  went  to  live  in 
his  house  and  began  taking  boarders,  one  of  them  teing  the  late  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  Byron  Weston,  then  learning  the  paper  business  in 
May  &  Rogers'  Mill. 
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After  the  Hicks  house  was  burned  in  1867,  Mr.  Morgan  opened 
his  residence  as  a  hotel.  Tie  enlarp^ed  the  house  in  iSTrf?  and  .ignin  in 
1H71,  ;\\m\  c(>n<hicled  it  until  Auj^ust,  1880,  when  lie  sold  the  business  to 
II.  C.  Winegar  &  Son.  He  bought  it  back,  however,  in  November  of 
that  year  and  continued  as  landlord  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  January, 
1885.  Le^  ^^s  a  horse  town  of  much  note  in  those  days,  and  Mr.  Mor- 
gan was  a  lover  of  horses  and  kept  a  stable  in  connection  with  the  house. 
We  find  that  the  building  was  deeded  to  Benjamin  Etean  by  Benjamin 
Bosworth,  March  29,  1858;  by  Benjamin  Dean  to  William  Taylor,  in 
i860;  by  William  Taylor  to  Edwin  Morgan,  August  26,  1864;  by 
lulwin  Morgjui  to  I*".  S.  dross,  March  3,  1883;  by  F.  S.  Gross  to  Henry 
M.  ritt  (W.  P.  Burkmk),  September  28,  1891;  by  Henry  M.  Pitt  to 
P.  H.  and  E.  H.  Bossidy,  April  15,  1902.  The  landlords  following 
Edward  Morgan  were  W.  C.  Winegar  in  May,  1883;  C.  E.  Morgan  in 
January,  1884;  John  Benjamin,  Octoljcr,  1885;  C.  E.  Morgan,  Febru- 
ary, 1887;  J.  II.  Wood,  May,  1889;  C.  E.  Morgan,  October,  1892; 
P.  II.  Bossidy,  April,  1902. 


HENRY  MARCELLUS  SMITH,  M.  D. 

As  that  of  an  able  physician  and  public-spirited  citizen  the  name  of 
Dr.  Henry  M.  Smith,  of  Lee,  is  familiar  throughout  Berkshire  county, 
lie  is  the  son  of  l^li  and  Mary  (Chapin)  Smith,  and  was  lx>rn  Marcli 
I  J,  185  J,  in  Shcllicld,  Massachusetts. 

Dr.  Smith  rcxcivctl  his  primary  eilucation  in  the  common  schools, 
afterward  attending  the  Berkshire  Institute  at  New  Marlborough.  On 
leaving  school  he  became  clerk  in  a  drug  store,  where  he  remained  four- 
tccii  years,  thus  gaining  experience  which  proved  no  doubt  of  great 
value  to  him  in  his  professional  career.    Dr.  John  Swinburne,  of  Albany, 
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was  the  preceptor  of  Dr.  Smith  and  the  latter  was  matriculated  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  1885  received 
from  that  institution  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  He  has  since 
been  engaged  in  the  active  practice  of  his  profession.  For  sixteen  years 
he  has  served  on  the  board  of  health  and  is  still  a  menil)er  of  that  body. 
Although  devoted  to  his  profession,  he  participates  actively  in  com- 
munity affairs  and  for  the  last  seven  years  has  held  the  office  of  select- 
man. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  Lee  iire  department.  Dr.  Smith  was 
induced  to  enter  for  a  brief  period  the  wider  field  of  state  politics  and 
in  1895  represented  the  Sixth  Berkshire  District  in  the  legislature  of 
Massachusetts,  serving  on  public  health  and  agriailture  committees.  He 
is  a  member  of  Evening  Star  Lodge,  F.  and  A.  M.,  (Lee)  Royal  Arch 
Chapter,  Great  Barrington ;  Berkshire  Council,  Pittsfield ;  Berkshire  Com- 
mandery,  and  Lenox  Consistory.  He  is  a  charter  member  of  the  Lee 
Grange,  and  belongs  to  the  Sbaw  Pond  Fishing  Chib.  Dr.  Smith  mar- 
ried, November  3,  1875,  Mary,  daughter  of  John  Cahill,  formerly  of  Lee. 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Smith  have  one  son,  Edgar  M.,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
grocery  firm  of  Smith  &  Smith,  of  Lee. 


HENRY  MORGAN  WHITE. 

• 

Tliere  are  probably  few  persons  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  who 
would  not  at  once  recognize  the  name  of  Henry  Morgan  White,  of  Lee, 
as  that  of  the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  Berkshire  Gleaner. 
Through  both  his  parents  Mr.  White  comes  of  good  colonial  and  Rev- 
olutionary stock.  His  family  is  allied  to  that  of  the  Hookers,  and  his 
ancestors  were  among  the  first  settlers  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He  is  of  the  blood  of  Miles  Morgan,  whose  statue  adorns  the  court 
square  of  that  historic  city. 
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Henry  Morgan  White  was  born  June  24,  1847,  '"  Elba,  New  York, 
and  is  the  son  of  the  late  George  Ilali  and  Eliza  (Morgan)  White, 
He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools  and  Franklin  Academy,  Shel- 
burne  I'alls,  Massachusetts.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  he  obtained  em- 
ployment with  Ihc  Norlhanipton  Cutlery  Comi>any,  by  which  he  was 
successively  promoted  until  he  had  attained  a  position  second  to  that 
of  its  superintendent,  having  charge  of  three  of  the  departments  of  that 
estate.  Subsequently  he  l)ecame  a  traveler  for  a  New  York  hardware 
firm,  with  which  he  continued  to  he  associated  for  a  period  of  five  years. 
In  1882  he  purchased  a  half  interest  in  the  Torrington  (Coiwccttciiit) 
Register,  a  weekly  newsjxiper,  shortly  thereafter  purchasing  the  re- 
maining interest.  He  continued  this  work  with  a  constant  increase  of 
success,  and  in  seven  years  recognized  the  wisdom  of  establishing  a 
daily  in  conjunction  with  the  weekly  publication,  and  the  Torring- 
ton Daily  Register  was  the  first  daily  paper  in  a  town  of  like  size  in 
the  state.  Under  his  skillful  managemwt  the  journal  grew  until  it  at- 
tained to  the  size  of  an  eight-page  paper  and  gave  employment  to  twelve 
persons.  Dining  this  period  Mr.  White  took  an  active  interest  in  lit- 
erary work,  being  one  of  the  founders  of  the  "  Twenty-One  Club,"  the 
membership  of  which  grew  to  about  eighty  active  workers.  In  1898  Mr. 
White  disposed  of  the  paper  to  a  syndicate  and  went  to  Boston,  where 
he  bought  the  Dorchester  Beacon.  After  the  expiration  of  two  years 
he  returned  to  Torrington,  where  he  accepted  a  position  in  the  office 
of  an  electric  company.  November  15,  1902,  Mr.  White  purchased  the 
Berksltire  Gleaner.  This  paper  was  founded  in  1857  by  Charles 
French  and  Josiah  A.  Royce,  and  in  the  hands  of  the  present  editor  and 
proprietor  is  fully  sustaining  its  reputation  as  a  vigorous  and  able  pub- 
lication. Mr.  White  has  once  and  only  once  \yctn  prevailed  upon  to 
exchange  the  field  of  literature  to  enter  the  political  field.     In  189T  he 
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was  elected  on  the  Rqniblican  ticket  to  the  genenil  assembly,  and  serveil 
on  the  committee  on  education,  of  which  John  Addison  Porter  was 
chairman.  For  nine  years  he  was  a  director  in  the  Young  Men's  Chris- 
tian Association  of  Torrington.  He  was  superintendent  for  five  years 
of  a  Baptist  Sunday  school  in  Northami>ton,  Massachusetts,  and  held 
the  same  ix)sition  in  a  Sunday  school  in  Torrington  for  four  years,  the 
latter  school  l>eing  attached  to  a  Congregational  church.  At  one  time 
he  presided  over  the  social  work  of  the  Hanson  Place  Baptist  church, 
BnK)klyn,  New  York.  Personally  Mr.  While  is  exlremdy  p<^pular. 
He  was  married  Deceml)er  8,  TR74,  in  Brooklyn,  New  York,  to  H. 
Minnie,  daughter  of  the  late  John  B.  Cole. 


WILLIAM  HENRY  WEASER. 

William  Henry  Weaser,  a  leading  optician  in  the  city  of  his  nativ- 
ity, was  lK)m  in  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  July  31,  1869.  He  is  a  son 
of  Frank  and  Veronica  (Siegfried)  Weaser,  natives  of  Bavaria,  whence 
they  came  in  youth  to  the  United  States,  resided  for  a  few  years  in 
New  York,  were  there  married  and  came  thence  to  Pittsfield. 

William  H.  Weaser  attended  the  public  and  high  schools  of  Pitts- 
field, and  then  entered  Pernin  Business  College  of  Detroit,  Michigan, 
for  the  special  puri)osc  of  acquiring  the  IVMuin  system  of  stenography. 
Two  interests  served  to  divert  him  from  a  half- formed  ]Hiri)ose  to 
enter  mercantile  life,  the  one  an  ardent  love  of  music,  the  other  a  strong 
inclination  to  study  medicine.  The  first  led  to  his  early  connection 
with  the  Pittsfield  band  and  other  semi-professional  musical  organiza- 
tions, and  he  subsequently  became  a  member  of  the  Musicians*  Union 
and  as  an  accomplished  cornetist  made  his  last  professional  appearance 
in  1893  during  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago.     His  inclination  to  the 
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study  of  medicine  led  to  his  devotion  to  that  science  of  his  spare  time 
from  musical  culture,  and  this  was  subsequently  supplemented  by  two 
years  of  close  and  constant  application  under  competent  medical  pre- 
cq)torship.  Concentrating  his  attention  upon  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
disordered  vision  generally,  he  eventually  determined  ui)on  the  profes- 
sion of  an  optician  as  his  life  work,  and  to  this  end  entered  the  New 
York  College  of  Optics  and  was  graduated  from  that  institution  in 
September,  1900.  Immediately  thereafter  he  returned  to  Pittsfield, 
where  he  established  himself  in  business  in  the  Wright  block,  and  has 
met  with  substantial  success  in  his  chosen  profession.  An  invention  of 
Mr.  VVeaser  s,  recently  patented,  which  obtained  instant  recognition  as 
a  most  valuable  addition  for  optical  appliances,  is  an  eye-glass  mount- 
ing designed  to  prevent  a  change  in  the  axis  of  the  lens.  With  the 
mounting  in  (|ucstion  the  lens  may  he  raised  or  lowered  by  placing  the 
guards  above  or  Ijelow  the  stud,  enabling  the  best  results  obtainable  in 
correcting  astigmatism.  An  additional  valuable  feature  of  this  mount- 
ing is  that  there  are  no  side  screws  to  loosen  or  to  cause  irritation  to  the 
nose,  as  is  the  case  with  all  x)tlicr  mountings. 


ERNST  OSCAR  ENGSTROM. 

Ernst  O.  Engstrom,  a  pharmacist  of  Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  was 
l)4)rn  at  lVcllcl)org,  the  extreme  southern  town  of  Sweden,  August  7, 
1865.  His  father,  a  leading  merchant  of  Trellel)org,  died  during  the 
early  childluKKl  of  the  son,  and  his  mother  remarried  and  came  to 
America  with  her  family  in  1882,  locating  in  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

Ernst  O.  Engstrom  received  his  initial  schooling  in  his  native  town 
and  completed  his  education  by  a  four  years  high  school  course,  latter- 
ly at  Malmoe,  the  third  largest  city  of  Sweden.     The  following  three 
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years  were  spent  as  one  of  the  office  force  in  the  salvage  and  commis- 
sion business  of  his  father's  former  partner,  and  this  was  interrupted 
by  the  removal  of  the  family  to  America.  Upon  his  arrival  here  he 
found  immediate  employment  with  an  uncle,  Mr.  Franz  L.  Braconier, 
a  pharmacist  of  Brockton,  Massachusetts.  During  the  period  of  this 
service  he  entered  the  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy  and  was 
graduated  from  that  institution  with  first  honors  in  1887.  In  that  year 
his  uncle,  aforementioned,  concluded  to  retire  from  business  and  to  re- 
turn to  his  native  land,  and  his  nephew  being  equipped  to  succeed  him 
at  once  entered  the  pharmacy  at  Brockton  and  conducted  the  business 
successfully  for  three  years.  At  the  end  of  this  period  of  time  his  uncle 
returned  to  the  United  States,  repurchased  his  old  store,  and  Mr.  Eng- 
strom  applied  the  money  that  he  had  made  and  saved  in  the  drug  busi- 
ness in  establishing,  in  conjunction  with  others,  a  shoe  manufacturing 
business  at  Brockton  under  the  name  of  the  Brockton  Shoe  Co.,  of 
which  Mr.  Engstrom  was  elected  president.  Depressed  business  condi- 
tions of  1892  led  to  the  dissolution  of  this  company  in  that  year,  pay- 
ing, however,  one  hundred  cents  on  every  dollar  of  its  indebtedness, 
and  leaving  Mr.  Engstrom  with  little  save  a  dearly  purchased  experi- 
ence and  an  untarnished  reputation  for  business  integrity.  He  then  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  traveling  salesman  for  Fox,  Fulz  &  Co.,  wholesale 
druggists'  sundries,  dealers  of  New  York  and  Boston,  and  this  connec- 
tion continued  until  July  i,  1899,  the  date  of  his  purchase  of  a  half- 
interest  with  Carl  Hydren  of  a  pharmacy  which  the  latter  had  opened 
at  Pittsfield,  nine  years  earlier.  Two  years  later  Mr.  Engstrom  pur- 
chased his  partner's  interest  in  the  business,  and  he  has  since  continued 
to  conduct  the  same  with  a  satisfactory  measure  of  success.  He  is  a 
member  of  Mystic  Lodge,  Free  and  Accepted  Masons;  Berkshire  Chap- 
ter, Royal  Arch  Masons;  Osceola  Lodge,  No.  125,  Independent  Order 
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of  Odd  Fellows:  Onota  Lodge,  No.  90,  Ancient  Order  of  United 
Workmen;  .ind  Onota  Council,  No.  568,  Royal  Arcanum.  Mr.  Eng- 
strom  was  married  in  September,  1896,  to  Mida  Louise  Hooper,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  William  Hooper,  late  president  of  the  Ticonderoga  Na- 
tional Bank  and  manager  of  the  Dixon  Graphite  Company's  mines  at 
Ticonderoga,  New  York.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Engstrom  are  members  of 
the  Pittsficld  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  the  latter  named  taking  an 
especial  and  active  official  interest  in  the  work  of  the  home  and  foreign 
missionary  s<K'ictics  of  that  congregation. 


GEORGE  BARKER. 

The  mandolin  of  song  and  story  and  that  of  modern  workman- 
ship differentiate  as  markedly  as  do  the  old  and  new  devices  in  utili- 
tarian directions,  and  from  being  used  solely  as  a  crude  accompaniment 
to  the  voice,  it  has  been  demonstrated  to  contain  rare  possibilities  of 
instrumentation  under  the  touch  of  cultured  musicians.  In  tonal  quali- 
ties more  penetrating,  yet  daintier  and  sweeter  than  the  guitar,  the 
mandolin  has  long  since  supplanted  that  instrument  in  popular  favor 
and  is  fast  gaining  ground  upon  its  most  formidable  rival,  the  violin. 
Its  study  is  now  one  of  the  special  features  of  all  well-equipped  con- 
servatories of  music.  Among  the  master  minds  along  this  line  of  mod- 
ern musical  development  a  first  place  must  be  accorded  George  Barker, 
of  Pittsfield,  who  has  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  author  of  the 
first  mandolin  instructor  and  the  comjxjser  of  the  first  music  published 
in  the  United  States  for  that  instrument,  and  the  first  teacher  of  the 
mandolin  in  New  England. 

He  was  born  March  9,  1852,  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  a  son  of 
Thomas  T.  and  Jane  L.  (Fuller)  Barker,  the  former  a  native  of  Not- 
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tingliam,  England,  and  the  latter  of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts,  a  hncal 
descendant  of  Samuel  Fuller,  one  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Tliomas  T. 
Barker  (father)  was  a  lace  merchant,  a  business  to  which  he  naturally 
turned  as  a  native  of  one  of  the  most  famtnis  of  lace  manufacturing 
towns,  and  in  which  he  continued  to  l)e  engaged  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  He  was  born  in  1813,  and  died  in  1873;  h's  wife  was  born 
June  17,  1830,  and  died  December  4,  1888. 

George  Barker  acquired  his  general  education  and  early  business 
training  in  Boston,  his  first  employment  being  with  the  Henry  Tolman 
music  house,  with  which  he  was  associated  for  several  years.  He  then 
yielded  to  a  youthful  longing  for  travel  and  adventure,  and  shipped  as 
an  ordinary  seaman  on  the  whaling  vessel  "  Alcyone  "  bound  for  the 
Indian  Ocean,  the  smallest  American  schooner  (92  tons  burthen)  that 
up  to  that  time  had  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  His  seafaring 
career  of  two  years  and  a  half  and  his  subsequent  travels  completed  his 
circumnavigation  of  the  globe,  and  involved  him  in  varied  experiences 
in  many  lands  and  satisfied  to  the  full  his  thirst  for  adventure.  He 
recalls  with  especial  vividness  a  landing  effected  by  the  little  craft  ui)on 
which  he  sailed  at  a  point  in  Tulu  Bay,  Madagascar,  where  the  vessel 
was  boarded  on  a  sultry  summer  day  by  the  native  king,  whose  royal 
costume  consisted  solely  of  a  heavy  winter  overcoat  and  a  plug  hat.  The 
king  condescended  to  accept  as  port  charges  a  bucket  of  hard  tack  and 
a  roll  of  calico,  and  he  took  personal  charge  of  the  goods.  It  is  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  civilization's  giant  strides  that  at  this  very  ix)int 
there  now  flourishes  a  town  containing  many  fine  dwelling  houses  and 
business  blocks,  and  which  is  supplied  with  such  up-to-date  equipments 
as  trolley  car  lines  and  electric  light  plants.  Tlie  captains  of  such  ves- 
sels as  the  "  Alcyone  "  were  anything  but  tender  in  the  treatment  of 
their  crews,  and  the  hardships  and  brutality  to  which  he  was  subjectetl 
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led  ycning  Barker  to  put  into  exeaition  a  long  cherished  plan  for  de- 
sertion of  the  whaler,  and  when  at  a  port  in  the  Island  of  Mauritius  he 
suiTccdcd  in  slovvinjf  himself  away  in  the  hold  of  an  linglish  vessel 
bound  for  Mellx)urne,  Australia.  His  Atistralian  experiences  embrace<l 
four  years'  employment  in  a  Melbourne  mercantile  establishment.  After 
his  return  to  America  he  entered  into  Inisiness  relations  with  a  brother 
and  they  established  a  laundry  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  resumed  his  interest  in  music  and  again  took  up  the  study 
of  the  same.  Jn  1882  he  determine<l  to  devote  his  entire  time  to  the 
vtK-ation  of  musical  instrtictor,  and  it  was  in  that  year  that  he  oi)encd 
a  sttidio  in  Boston  and  instructed  pupils  on  the  guitar  and  shortly  there- 
after on  the  banjo  and  mandolin.  In  1886  his  first  mandolin  music  and 
his  mandolin  instructor,  mentioned  alx^ve,  were  puWished.  He  acquired 
instant  recognition  as  a  capable  writer  of  music,  and  speedily  won  an 
enviable  reputation  for  ability  as  a  teacher,  securing  a  large  patronage 
from  individual  pupils,  also  classes,  and  was  successively  employed  as 
instructor  of  mandolin,  guitar  and  banjo  in  the  music  departments  of 
Harvard,  Wellcsley  and  Tufts  Colleges  and  Groton  School  for  Boys. 
His  Pittsfield  studio  is  in  the  Wright  block. 
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